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POLITICS AND HISTORY. 


or LUXURY. ante, Ara 


| HER E is the bee the line of 1 
ration between laudable and pernicious 
luxury? I am unable to mark it. 1 grieve to 
ſee ſo many hands employed on frivolous pieces 
of furniture, on uſeleſs jewels, on ſuperfluous 
articles of decoration, and on tranſitory and 
puerile forms; yet I love to behold the > Good 4 
loxury ſupply us with wines, with compound 5 
drinks, and with the fruits of the earth, which, 
in the wild ſtate, are poor and auſtere, but, by 
high cultivation, are brought to our tables in- 
' Yependently of the ſeaſons, and acquire a plump- 8 
neſs and an exquiſite flavour. I condemn the 
luxury which engroſſes vaſt encloſures for the 
bloody territory of the chace; but I cheriſh 
that luxury which creates amuſements, lean 
VoL. . games, 


NRPE 
games, and theatrical entertainments ; thoſe 
entertainments which, by ſoftening the man- 
ners of the people, enlarge their underſtanding, 
and which would be the moſt perfe& ſchool, 
if a wiſe police were to check the licentiouſ- 
neſs of authors, and to admit into the profeſſion 
of actors men only of regular deportment. 
J love the luxury which corrects the bitters 
inſeparable from life; but I deteſt that which 
drains the ſubſtance of men to form tranſient 
enjoyments. How ſhall we ſeparate theſe two 
kinds of luxury, how ſhall we diſtinguiſh them 
even in our language ? I would not chooſe to 
be a ſtupid or ferocious ſavage, with the bow as 
the only pledge of my ſuſtenance, differing 
little from a brute, and almoſt as miſerable ; yet 
Mill leſs would I be one of thoſe young men of 
faſhion who, to indulge their cruel and fanciful | 
caprices, torment horſes, dogs, valets, and what- 
ever they encounter with, | 
There is a luxury which, by quickening n nas 
ture, opens the ſtores of her fecundity ; which, 
if I may uſe the expreſſion, perfects the deſigns 


of the Creator; and which makes man a ſocial - 
and enlightened being, , kindling the torch of 


genius, and beſtowing c on all that ſurrounds him 
a cheerful exiſtence, by the pliancy and variety 
of arts and talents. | There i 18 another luxury 


which 


E 
which intoxicates man, which retiders him ob- 
durate, and which ſervilely attaches him to 
wretchedneſs, to puerility, and to purſuits 
which pride gloſſes, but which deſtroy inſtead 
of animating the human ſpecies. © Still it bears 
the name of luxury, a word vague and unde- 
finable, and which ought to be expunged, as 
breeding falſe notions: But without luxury 
there would be no arts. This reflection recon- 
ciles us ſomewhat to the term; for muſic, 
poetry, and dancing, are delicious arts which 
touch the ſoul. | 

Finally, when luxury, in a as 
barbarous, maintained many domeſtics, and ſome- 
times four or five hundred gentlemen in the ſer- 
vice of a baron, though reprehenſible, it was 
much preferable to that which heaps diamonds 
upon an ugly or dull courtezan. (i 

I ſhould at preſent be almoſt equally afraid 
either to aboliſh luxury or to give it a till 
greater extenſion. This word ſeems fated to 
embarraſs: philoſophers, who know not where to 
ſtop, or to draw the line of demarcation ; for 
the- ages without luxury are remarkable in hif- 
tory for dreadful famines, witneſs the chronicles 
and ſtatutes of Charlemagne. But if reproduc- 
tion depend on luxury; if, without this attrac= 
tion, the hands of the cultivator would grow 

555 . languid; 
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bing vid ; if enchalbd watches be Mtimately 
connected with the procuring of food; let us 

tolerate trinkets, that we may have cattle. This 
chain of connexion, though incomprehenſible, 
may really exiſt; and it belongs not to moral 
theory to combat what ſeems to ſatisfy all the 
world, Every one dreads abſtinence ; and Dio- 
genes alone could fancy that; if well borne, it 
might equal fruition, 

The words moſt uſed are almoſt. invariably 
the worſt underſtood. What is termed Juxury 
is the perpetual ſpur which incites man to la- 
bour, which whets his induſtry, which ani- 
mates him to lofty deeds, and which creates all 
the fruits and the varied. bleſſings of the earth: 
it is a ſpring ever in action, that. quickens na- 
ture; for nothing is produced but by the love 
of vleaſure and the humour of the conſumer. 

Thus, there are no' bounds to this taſte for - 

luxury, which diſplays all the views of the - 
creation. Aſſuredly the human race is happieſt 
in countries where luxury is known : whatever 
is for the uſe of man, all arts, and all inven- 
tions, flow inceflantly from one hand into ano- 
ther. But in climates where the induſtry of 
man is cramped, the moſt luxuriant ſoil bears 
only uſeleſs vegetables. Man is there weak, 
and traverſes only deſerts, N 
f t 5 To 


e r 
- To the word luxury let us therefore ſubſti- 
tute the explanatory terms ſpur of man, ſpur of 
his labour, ferment of reproduction. „ 
Luxury confers upon the earth its fertility. 
Separate then, it will be ſaid, the pernicious 
from the luxury that is uſeful. I would attempt 
it; but the taſk is difficult, and I ſhall defer it 
until another time. Meanwhile, if you cannot 
control yourſelf, why ſhould you reſtrain the 
taſte of the conſumer? He always gives you a 
labour for yours: the ſign which he preſents to 
you is the repreſentative ſymbol of his own in- 
duſtry, or of that of his anceſtors. Why de- 
prive a man of his enjoyment? . Do you. wiſn 
that he ſhould fink into ſloth, that he ſhould 
ſtifle the chief faculties of his ſoul and body, 
that he ſhould clog the habitual activity with 
which he is endowed? Suffer him to give na- 
ture every poſſible form; ſuffer him to combine 
matter; for from this modification will ſpring 
abundance. Speak not of the mere neceffaries 
of life; he will never acquire them without 
having the idea of ſuperfluities, without the pain 
of labour, without the fruit of attention. To 
the end that all may enjoy, all .muſt labour. 
The whole conſiſts in this, that the hand of man 
never ſhall remain idle, that his brain ſhall never 
grow torpid, bs hed NE et 
B 3 Luxury 
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e is a ; perpetual Gighulants ; Rave to 


this ſtimulant the taſk of creating many different 


ſubſtances. What corrects the inequality of 
riches, 1s only this varied deſire of enjoyments; 
and thus it s that each finds his ſupport in the 
caprices of another. | 

Vou who quarrel with luxury, aſexibs to it 
ills which it does not occaſion; they have other - 
cauſes, Conſider that this luxury which you | 
condemn. is what invigorates man, what triples 
his life, what charms bis exiſtence. Man 18 
not rendered happy by your moral precepts; 
but by furniture, clothes, utenſils, commodious 
houſes, wholeſome and well- prepared food: and 


without the luxury of enamelled gold-boxes, 
_ diamonds, pictures, bronzes, and ſtatues, we 


ſhould not' have a multitude of agreeable and 


uſeful articles which are reckoned eſſential to 
our comforts. - 8 


The political machine is of large eres 


and has a connexion between all its parts. De- 


claimer, ſtop. Know you what you are about 
to ſay? Have you reflected well? Would 


you wiſh to deprive man of whatever is uſeful, 
convenient, and agreeable? Take care; the 


firſt invention was a luxury ; the rudeſt cloth- 

ing is a modification of nature; it is the effect 

of labour. Luxury | is likewiſe a work of man's 
hands; 


1 


bande: ; it muſt pleats ſome one fince it is ac 
cepted. The more labours, the more enjoy- 
ments; and the more enjoyments, the more 
reproduktions. Stop no ſpecies of toil, what⸗ 
ever it may be; for man knows for what he 
toils. 

Declaimer, you would eat very coarſe P's 
if the other arts did not improve baking; for it 
is an art to make. bread. The fineſt Falte the 
lighteſt biſcuit, is no more a luxury than the 
| worſt bread ill made. A more attentive labour 
is all that diſtinguiſhes good from bad food. 

Activity in the circulation, ardour for labour, 
fertile and varied productions, theſe are what 
ſpring from luxury, that great incentive which 
toils inceſſantly on nature, becauſe it puts all in 
motion: and if it brinz gs diamonds from Gol- 
conda, the firſt and annual advances of ſpecie 
neceſſary to cultivation are, on that ray a0. 
count, the more conſiderable. 

Let the word luxury be no longer cited, 
therefbre, in a bad ſenſe; let it be confidercd as 
a ferment of emulation diffuſed among men, 
which animates their induſtry, and which, from 


their "reciprocal efforts, combines different in- 


ventions of which human genius profits. It is 
by the concourſe of ſo many effects that ſociety 
is elaborated, and gains every day a. multitude 

4-2 * 
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of little enjoyments which form the natioga 
proſperity. | | 
As ſoon as. primitive equality 1s N | 
and. the right of property admitted, it muſt be 
left to luxury to break down the large eſtates, 


and throw the fragments into the hands of the 


| _ claſs worſt provided for, Such is the work of 
luxury, which will reſtore ſome degree of _ 
equality, by making the rich perpetual contri» 
butors to the poor; no man will flouriſh in in- 
dolence ; and the beſt cultivated . and moſt 
_ proſperous kin gdoms are thoſe where luxury 
' reproduces ſubſiſtence, There are unqueſtion- 
ably ſome - Juxuries that are leſs uſeful than 
others: it is better to ſpend money on the fields 
than in the ſhop of a lapidary or a jeweller; it is. 


better to plant three thouſand fruit- trees, than 


to condemn a piece of ground to ſupply a ſer- 


vile ſhade, which may afford a cool retreat for 


an hour or two in a year ; or to cover the fingers 

with rings, But a falſe computation, or an er- 
roneous whim, hinders not luxury, under ano- 
ther name, from being the ſpur of labour, the 
animator. of empires, and the comforter of the 
human race; ſince by męans of induſtry, kept 
| perpetually 1 in action, it gives birth to reproduc- 
tion, and affords a multitude of enjoyments to 
all thoſe. who love plenfure, at is, to the Whole | 


gecco men, 
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The evils which are aſcribed to luxury origi- 
0 from the bad adminiſtration of govern- 
ments. ' Beſides, luxury exiſts in infinite ſhades; 
republics and monarchies are at this time nearly 
upon a level, and. do not refiſt luxury. Man 
has too decided a taſte for pleaſures to baniſh it. 
If it be an evil, it is an evil which at preſent 
pervades all Europe. London, Paris, Naples, 
Amſterdam, Vienna, Peterſburg, Berne, and 
Venice, are in this reſpe& nearly on à par. 
Luxury has found its way even into' republics ; 
they have diſcovered that this word is merely a 
bugbear; for the luxury of individuals can never 
exceed the general abilities of a nation. 
All the clamours againſt luxury will not pro- 
duce a reform of it. Civiliſation neceſſarily 
brought along with it the progreſs of luxury, 
and the love of ſenſual pleaſures. But if, an 
age, emaſculated by the indulgence of luxury, 
has loſt the chivalric virtues, it has acquired in 

return the knowledge proper to form a good le- 
| giſlation. It frames laws which are truly cal- 
_ culated for men, and which ſecure the deſtiny 
of future generations. Poor and virtuous na- 
tions cannot trace the plan of public felicity; 
their hearts are upright, but their ideas are con- 
fined, Good education is the lot of nations 
which have many enjoyments; man reaſons 

N moſt 


. 
moſt profoundly i in thoſe times which the rigid 
condemn. "Thus every thing is compenſated, 
and a nation which poſſeſſes no longer the war- 
like virtues in the ſame vigour, has, at leaſt for 


its ſupport, maxims of polity which the admi- 
piſtrators of nations will not dare to 0 infringe, 


VICIOUS LEGISLATIONS. - /;, 


VICIOUS legiſlations form bad governments, 
which were never ſo in their origin. Under an 
arbitrary monarch theſe legiſlations ſleep: he 
perceives confuſedly that they are uſeful to his 


power, provided he wants that elevated genius 


which could lead him to reform the laws that 
oppreſs in detail, while he himſelf oppreſſes in 
the aggregate. It is an inſtinct of arbitrary 
ſovereignty to permit the continuance of what - 


ever can haraſs the inhabitants of this earth. 


A good legiſlation reſtores to each citizen a : 
Ares of liberty; and it is eaſy to perceive 


whether the government tends to deſpotiſm, by 
- appreciating the repugnance of the ſovereign or 
his miniſters to a reform of the civil laws: it is 


impoſſible that theſe laws, when improved, 
ſhould not aged that natural right the very 
- a EY name 


„ 
name of which terrifies the „ * of a 
deſpotic ſtate. 
There can be no liberty where knowledge 
and ſcience do not flouriſh : the more theſe are 
diffuſed, the more does the haughtineſs of r 
loſe its oppreſſing force. 

Whatever belongs to deſpotiſm is vain: it 
places all its grandeur in a faſtidious pomp; and 
careſſes vices, becauſe it finds its account in par- 
ticular ones. Thoſe who are tenacious of futile, 
and, moſt frequently, unjuſt privileges, bring 
about the deſtruction of ſtates: the nobles, who 
in ſeveral kingdoms have too great an aſcend- 
_ ency, are a wedge which ſeparates the ſovereigg 
from his ſubjects, which diſunites them by act- 
ing equally on both. Replete with vanity, and 
infected by egotiſm, the public good occupies | 
but little of their attention. 
It has been remarked, that the beſt of the 
civil laws have been eſtabliſhed either during 
civil wars, or immediately after. This ought 
not to ſurpriſe us; the principles of govern- 
ment, whether good or bad, being in ſimilar 
conjunctures ſhaken, every one recurs to the 
natural rights of ſociety. 

During civil wars the deſtruction of the fate 
is not to be dreaded. Notwithſtanding the 

people wy be divided into — it is far 
; from 
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from being annibilated: it has, on u the other 


foe. hand, a ſuperabundance of vital action. If the 


father contends againſt the ſon, brother againſt 55 
brother, and citizen againſt citizen, the country 
is diſtracted, but not deſtroyed. The love of 
the public weal, predominating in the breaſt of 
each individual, is only deceived as to the means; 
aud in all theſe reparative wars (which evinces 
the neceſſity ſometimes, and even the goodneſs 
of them) the triumphant party has invariably 
juſtice on its ſidde. i 
What is a tate? is it not an aſſemblage of all 
the individuals of whom a nation is formed ? 

Ought we to be ſurpriſed that theſe individuals 
have paſſions? can they be exempt from feel- 
ing, like the corpſes ranged in a line in a 
cemetery ? 95 7 R 

The inſurrection of a nation conſtantly cri- 
minates the adminiſtration : it at the leaſt wards 
off a greater danger; for citizens bear with pa- 
tience ee ills, and when they proceed 
to a formal diſobe dience, it is becauſe there has 
been an infringement of certain privileges, of 
certain 3 to which nations are ſometimes 
more attached than to the fundamental laws, 

. Theſe violent commotions are rarely without 
a real motive: the people find themſelves ag - 
grieved, either becauſe an attempt has been made 
1 | ta 
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to deprive them of the uſages to which cuſtom 
has attached them, or becauſe their confidence 
has been ſhaken by an attack on their religious 
| principles, or on the body of magiſtracy. 

The tie which binds ſeveral thouſands of men 
to a ſingle individual has always appeared to me 
inexplicable: as it is drawn tighter, ſo it relaxes 
and elongates by a multitude of little unper- 
ceived cauſes. Men feel the neceſſity of a go- 

vernment: they applaud the acts of the ſove- 
reign, when theſe acts are worthy the majeſty 
of the throne and that of the nation; but they 
deteſt the caprices of the man, more eſpecially 
when, by haſty edicts, he appears to entertain a 
* contempt for popular opinion: | 

The people bear more patiently great mens y 
than little ones made repeatedly and at intervals, 
becauſe in the former they either ſee or ſuſpect 
the work of neceſſity, or of the general good; 
while in the latter they can only perceive a de- 
fign to thwart and juggle them in what regards 
their taſtes, pleaſures, or habits. 

The ſureſt expedient to appeaſe ſedition is to 
ſatisfy the people. A prudent and wiſe prince 
will reap a full harveſt of glory by retractiug in 
time: he ought to know that in every political 

body there is a reaction; and if he has not been 
: Sap aca 


eee 
Gail at n neither ought he to be 
_ aſtoniſhed at reſiſtance. - 

Whenever the horſe winces, it is . he 
is ill at eaſe, and becauſe his rider is impatient 
or unſkilful. The prince will diſplay a true 
greatneſs of ſoul, by not founding his obſtinacy 
on a falſe policy. If he errs in this particular, 
genius takes advantage of his error, fully aware 
that every legiſlation, to have its full effect, 
ought to concur with the conſent of the peo- 
ple. If they are not ſufficiently enlightened to 
receive a beneficent law, the prince ſhould wait 
till their eyes are more clearly opened; and it 
behoves him to ſubdue in himſelf every human 
paſſion, to the end that he may preſerve the 
glorious title of legiſlator—a title to which he 
can have no legitimate claim, provided he does 
not diſcover, by an · inſurrection of the people, 
that their grievances are urgent, and demand re- 
dreſs. As every thing in this world is com- 
poſed of parts infinitely ſmall, he ought, in caſes 
of popular murmuring, to confider whether 
theſe may not have a. "concealed reaſon at leaſt 
| tantamount to his own. Whatever he may have 
done in haſte, he ought to reconſider and amend. 

If the revolt of the citizens has not had a 
5 juſiabl . the ſedition will fall of itſelf, 

| | and 


* 
and will r neyer gain over the ſuperior claſſes. 
But if the citizens have grievances that call 
aloud for redreſs, how can the prince conceive 
| that the political body will be deſtitute of action, 
ſentiment, and life? Would he be honoured 
by commanding a troop of ſlaves, always trem- 


bling and ſubmiſſive in the renunciation of their 
will? Would he, in ſuch a caſe, be placed over 


men, at the head of whom he could be proud * 


his tation ? ? The reaction of the citizens is. a 
proof of national liberty. | 
The prince ought never to nents the means 
af appeaſing a- revolt; and here it more eſpe- 
cially becomes him to ſubdue in himſelf every 
perſonal emotion of vanity: he would render 


| himſelf little and contemptible by an endeaygur 


to give to his own will a predominancy, when 
it is oppoſed by the general will; he would fur- 
niſh to the revolters thoſe moſt formidable wea- 
pons, the courage and fury of deſpair ; and he 
would be reſponſible for all the miſchiefs which 
might enſue,  _ 

I know of nothing fi finer in a ſovereign than 
an honourable retreat, a majeſtic pacification, or 
a generous. avowal of a political error, even 
though he himſelf ſhould not have been de- 
ceived. A monarch whoſe judgment is ſound 
and clear will wait for a more favourable ſeaſon 
SHITE | 7 0 


cu) 
to effect thoſe great changes which are the re- 
ſult of many cauſes happily combined: the cle- 
mency of a prince ought to deſeend from the 
throne like thoſe pleaſant and refreſhittg ſhowers 


4 


Which, on a tempeſtuous day, fall on the earth 
amid the ier of the ere, nord the , 
of the ſtorm. 


1 


In almoſt all lifdrreRtivns the OY of the 


| inferior clafſes are principally concerned. The 


power of the ſovereign being ſuperior to that of 


the ſubject, it may be expected, in the hiſtory 
of nations, that the power of the people will, at 


certain intervals, be in its turn 1 than that 
of the ſovereign. * 
In China thats 4 is a very wiſe law. When CY 


province revolts, and the murmurs of the people 


are loudly manifeſted, the Mandarin is inſtantly 
depoſed. In politics, the firſt general clamour | 
ought to be obeyed; and it is not until the ſe- 
cond or third that the popular movement can 
aſſume the character of ſedition or revolt. The 
people in their earlieſt efferveſcence are Sen 


appeaſed. 


The public felicity d is prviplnricuad to e 


more or leſs lively ſentiment of perſonal inde- 


pendence. When encroachments are made on li- 
berty, the people act in every poſſible manner, uns 


; uw * are quieted by a redreſs of their wrongs. 


Anaxarchus 


© H 3 

 Atiaxarchus obſerved to Alexander, that every 
act or will of a prince was equally juſt and legi- 
timate. In 1771 another Anaxarchus made his 
appearance in France. 

Oppoſe to Anaxarchus, Theopompeius king 
of Sparta, who conſidered that he gave a new 
ſtrength and conſiſtency to his authority, by 
ſetting limits to it. Theopompeius was e a 
royalty has its bounds. | 

The ocean has its limits: fo has the palreeſss, 
and the ſun, which animates all nature, cannot 
_ deviate from the track which has been aſſigned 
to it. God himſelf, concentrated in the immen- 
| fity of his attributes, does no evil: he puniſhes, 
he ought to do ſo; but he js a ſtranger to re- 
venge, becauſe it is beneath him, unworthy of 
him, and would degrade his divinity ! 


— ————_——— — 
LOUVOIS. 


ALL thoſe oreat military bodies which at 
preſent haraſs and overburden Europe; all thoſe 
armed ſoldiers who act againſt each other; thoſe 
military conſtitutions which copy reciprocally, 
and which ruin the ſtate, by taking from popu- 
lation the fineſt race of men; the ſcience of 
Vox. . tactics 


| tactics and its 2 in ea. manceuvres 3 5 
that horrid quantity of artillery; thoſe forces 
which drag after them two or three hundred. 
pieces of cannon; the frontiers of ſtates ſtuck 
over with fortrefles ; theſe fortreſſes buried un- 
der fortifications ; ; immenſe armies; the equip- 
ments of war, and its incumbrances ſtill more 
immenſe; the mathematics lending their aid to 
this infernal art: ſuch is the work of Lawvois. 
It was this miniſter who gave a wide field to 
the apparatus and preparations of war, who 
multiplied its reſources ſo extenſively, that the 
details of ſubſiſtence are as difficult as the ſprings 
by which he contrived to move upwards of an 
hundred thouſand automata clad in arms, The 
fatal imitation extended even to petty princes. 
The ſeience of the commiſſary of the army, 
or of the quarter- maſter- general, is now ranked 
with that of the general. What man is now 
capable of commanding armies, when it is ne- - 
- ceflary for him to poſſeſs ſuch a YAONy. and « ex- | 
tent of knowledge! ns 
Thus is the military art totally different from 
what it was an hundred and twenty years ago. 
Chance and lucky accidents are at preſent the 
gods of armies, ſubordinate to the blind pru- 
dence of cabinets. Louvois was the real former 
of thoſe. numerous military: bodies which have 
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3 
every where ſtruck alarm into civil and political 
liberty. But what is moſt deplorable, luxury 
has penetrated into the heart of armies, and the 
officer who braves death cannot ſupport the 
ſlighteſt privations. Theſe effeminate creatures 
will no longer, in the, ſame degree, be ſuſcepti- 
ble to honour, fortitude, and the love of their 
country; they will give way, not to fear, but 
to tHE indulgence of pleaſure; and Europe muſt | 

at preſent maintain near two millions of men 
carrying a muſket on their ſhoulders. Fortu- 
nately they counterpoiſe each other; but were 
the number of theſe ſoldiers ſmaller, would the 
equilibrium no longer ſubſiſt? 7 

It has been ſaid, that the god Mars ſided with 

great armies, But what means this expreſſion ? 
Signifies it numerous phalanxes, thick battalions 2 
We cannot be too much on our guard againſt, 
the ſcience of profeſſional people; the event of 
battles has almoſt always deceived them; 
Liſten to facts. The innumerable hoſts of 
Perſians were defeated and deſtroyed by a hand- 
ful of Greeks : thirty-ſix thoufand Macedonians 
ſhook and overturned: their immenſe empire: a 
few Roman legions conquered the world. Since 
the invention of gunpowder, a few thouſand | 
Swiſs triumphed over Auſtrian haughtineſs and 
the potent houſe of Burgundy. With a few 
C2 F 
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piquets Turenne routed whole armies. | I every 


where behold genius and {kill put to flight, in 


ſpite of numerous battalions. For the moſt - 


part, it is a ſingle regiment that turns the tide 
of ſucceſs. Navarre, Normandy, La Marine, 


I appeal to you, how often has victory perched 
on your ſtandards? What obligations did Cæſar 
owe to his tenth legion? Was it not ſtrange 


that an overſ ght, a word miſconceived, ſhould 


have occaſioned, through the medium of Lou- 
vois, that deluge of loldiers which . e 


| Europe! 5 


It :bs; due Louvois, there fonts that politipdl 
wants have been overrated ; that in one country 


volunteers are enticed, in another levies are 


compelled ; inſomuch that all the citizens are 
transformed into ſoldiers. Hence that tyran- 
nical diſcipline, which, perpetually changing 
according to caprice, has ranked the ſoldiers of 
the European princes among the moſt wretched 


faves on the globe. 


It is ſince e BY therefore, that the petty 
princes of Germany ſell men for war as they 
{ell cattle for the ſhambles. The exerciſe of 
arms, which in free ſtates poſſeſſes a mighty at- 
traction, becomes degrading and humiliating 
when no longer the reſult of voluntary choice. 
In Pruſſia a grievous law impaſes military ſlavery 

on 
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on every ſubject: every Pruſſian is obliged to 
ſerve in the army from the age of eighteen to 
that of ſeventy; and, as if this were not enough, 
levies are made in foreign countries, Thus are 
vaſt military bodies multiplied in our times, to 
the miſery of human kind; and ſtates, whether 
great or ſmall, overburdened with regiments and 
legions of every kind, are expoſed to the cons 
vulſions of pretorian anarchy ; a dreadful cala- 
mity, which threatens us all, more or leſs, from 
Madrid to Peterſburg. | 
It is fince Louvois, finally, that the officer 
and ſoldier are almoſt. at open variance with the 
citizen; that the former of theſe is proud, over- 
bearing, and diſdainful; and that theſe hirelings 
exact the higheſt reſpect, and would fain enjoy 
it exeluſively. Since the miniſter Louvois it 
may be ſaid that the kingdom is comprehended 
in the army; for, by a fatal prejudice, the mi- 
litary functions have acquired the lead of the 
civil employments. The legionary faſhions are 
obtruded every where with a ſort of audacity 
that ſeems to deſpiſe all the other conditions of 
ſociety. Thoſe military bodies which are formed 
to brave the enemy, that fatal multiplication of 
ſoldiers diſperſed and every where introducing a 
corruption of manners and libertiniſm, ſeem ta 
threaten on all ſides their fellow-citizens, their 
| C 3 country men, | 
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countrymen, and are much: more dangerous in 

peace than they are uſeful in war. It is in their 

exceſſive number that the danger lies; and of 

this Louvois was unqueſtionably the author. 

Powerful voice of philoſophy, adyance to the 

foot of the throne, penetrate into the magiſtracy, 

and may the thinking claſs arm all that can 
counterbalance this terrible load which oppreſſes 
equally the monarch and the people ! 
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IN POLITICS, MORAL INSTINCT IS 100 
LITTLE SEEN AND APPRECIATED. I 


MORAL inſtinet W what the real griev- 
ances of the people are: it appreciates their 
miſeries, and diſcloſes the means calculated to 
reſtore the tranquillity that has been diſturbed ; 
becauſe it is a natural inſpiration, it is. ſure to 

gain its end, The romance of politics falls into - 
vague ſyſtems; and the intelligence with which 
the placeman fancies himſelf to be gifted is not 
ſo ſure as this prompt ſentiment he carries 
within himſelf. Political theories are all of 
them incomplete, Had Fenelon been ſeated 'on 
the throne he would undoubtedly have filled it 
better than the moſt decided politician, becauſe 

ſentiment is of vajyerſal acceptation, and leſs : 
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| bounded than human intelligencies. He would 
have poſſeſſed leſs ſagacity than a Ximenes, or 
an Alberoni, but would have been ſubject to 
fewer errors, under the guidance of the inſtin& 
which ſwayed Louis XII. and Henry IV. In 
riſing ſtates, or in thoſe which are abſolutely on 
the verge of decay, more genius is required 
than in a ſtate ſo conſtituted as to give to every 
part of the political machine its proper play. 

In ſpite of a bad government, of extravagant 
las, and the caprices and paſſions of men in a 
public capacity, there is in the human mind, 
thanks to the part which inſtructs, a practice 
which influences ſtates. In all modern revo- 
lutions it is probable that the change has been 
but ſuperficial: the fall of empires, as well as 
their riſe, ſeems to depend on thoſe inſenſible 
ideas which are formed and maintained among 
nations. When the part which governs is un- 
| kkilfully oppoſed to the part which inſtructs, 
the diſcordance is ſure to be detrimental to the 
former: it loſes its real force, and the contempt 
which neceſſarily enſues deprives it of the aſcen- 
dancy it had abuſed. A contention like this is 
always indiſcreet, not to ſay extravagant. Alas! 
why ſhould not ſtateſmen keep up a good un- 
derſtanding with the men who diſpenſe them 
from long Sad painful meditations, who abridge 
C + their 
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their labours, and, after having « dane 1 "R of 
their work, beſtow on them a Cy * 
addition? 

Monarchs ought to regard the bom race as 
a part of themſelves; and in this way every 
ſovereign ſhould reaſon, Theſe men are my 
equals I might have been in their place; and 
my neareſt relatives, if they are not ſo now, 
may perhaps one day be confounded among 
them. Theſe men, many of them mutilated 
in battles, and all of them expoſing a naked 
front to the rude tempeſts of life, belong to me, 
becauſe they think, act, and feel as I do, 


* oF GOOD LAWS. 


WHEN 1 laws are good and. okelal, they ſur- 
vive the fall of empires ; thus ſeveral of the 
Roman laws, on account of the ſagacity by 
which they were dictated, have been fince 
adopted by various nations, notwithſtanding the 
difference of time and manners. Having been 
founded on reaſon and humanity, the 8 | 
they contain are equitable in the extreme; and 
we ought not therefore to be ſurpriſed on ſee- 
ing! the eighteenth century obey edicts framed 


thirteen. 
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thirteen hundred years ago. But what ought 
in reality to ſurpriſe us is, that theſe nations, 
inheriting as they have done the ſage and pro- 
found ideas of the ancients, did not reject what 
neither the government nor policy could con- 
ſiſtently or ought to have admitted. It would 
be abſurd to diſdain majeſtical laws on account 
of their antiquity; and a new code might be 
made perfectly to harmonize with the enliglit- 
ened reaſon of our predeceſſors, by a modifica- 

tion, not a deſtruction, of the edifice of the laws. 
The chef-d'ceuvre of legiſlation would conſiſt in 
framing a civil code exactly according with the 
political government of a ſtate; for the interior 
government has ſuch an affinity with the exte- 
rior, that the civil code ought to be founded on 
this double baſis. The wiſhed for reform of the 
civil code can only be effected by removing the 
incongruity of certain laws with our principle 
and manners. 

At certain periods ſtates oat therefore to 
change the aſpect of a vuriprü which has 
been long received. Old exiſting laws, rendered 
nugatory by human malice, ceaſe to have their 
wonted efficacy; and ſeeing that at this time 


manners accompliſh more than laws, the latter 


ought conſtantly to change with the former. 
Indolence 
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Indolence oppoſes a ſtronger refiſtance to the 
reform of ſeveral abuſive laws than a ſuperſti- 


tious reſpe& for them. The ſcience of right 


has gradually been obſcured; and the more the 


darkneſs thickens, the more difficult is it to find 


a courageous genius with ſufficient talents or 
audacity to fimplify the laws, that is to ſay, to 
reduce them to Fundathontal and inconteſtible 
points. | 

Whenever the e his loſt its per- 
ſpicuity, its force and dignity vaniſn. Science, 
in its increaſe, multiplies errors and becomes 
oppreſſive. A multitude of men plunge into 
the obſcurity ; and taking advantage of the igno- . 
rance of others, and their propenſity to litiga- 
tion, form a nation devoted to chicanery and 
fond of law ſuits. Then does the idiom em- 


ployed in the tribunals ceaſe to be heard: com- 
mentaries, diſperſing round them the ſhades of 
erudition, leave every queſtion indecided; and 


the civil juriſprudence becomes to all a dark ca- 
vern, in which deciſions are formed at the will 
and pleaſure of thoſe to whom the power of do- 


| ciding has been entruſted. 


Cop þ 


DATA IN POLITICS. 


N politics there are ſo many data, that it is 
almoſt impoſſible to foreſee future events. The 
iſſue of the war between England and her Ame- 
rican Colonies was altogether problematical, in- 
ſomuch that he who ſhould at the origin of that 
great quarrel have calculated without prejudice, 
and without enthuſiaſm, could never have been 
perſuaded but that the advantage would have 
been on the fide of England. She had in her 
favour the unanimity of her commanders, the 
unmoleſted tranſport of warlike ſtores, the diſci- 
pline of her troops, and gold. As a ſovereign 
nation, ſhe promulged a ſtrong, perſuaſive, and 
energetic manifeſto, recalling to the recollection 
of the rebels the titles by which ſhe poſleſſed 
the territory they diſputed with her; the ſuc- 
cors with which ſhe had ſupplied them againſt . 
their enemies and her own; her eli pro- 
tection at all times; the conſtitution under 
which they had lived; and the ſovereignty of 
the mother country: notwithſtanding appear- 
ances were ſo much in her favour, North Ames 

rica ſlipped through her fingers. That daz- 
'zling and overawing proſperity which extended. 

n the banks of the Ganges to thoſe of the 
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„„ 
Tagus, vaniſhed before a handful of what were 
called revolters. | 
And at this time, where is the event that im- 
preſſes the mind of the attentive obſerver with 
greater aſtoniſhment than that mute agitation of 
the thirteen United States, in their ſearch after a 
fixed point! Who will hazard a conjecture at 
what the reſult will be? The neceflity and the 
nature of things, which policy thwarts but does 
not deſtroy, will eſtabliſh forms that will un- 
queſtiohably ſurpriſe us equally with the great 
| revolution we have ſeen effefted. 


MANUFACTURES. 


COMMERCE, ſays Moutclauicu, at * 
time deſtroyed by conquerors, at another cramp= 
ed by monarchs, ſhifts over the globe and flies 
wherever it is opprefled. 

The hiſtory of commerce is that of he? in- 
tercourſe of nations. A happy and almoſt ge- 
neral revolution has been effected on the ſur- 
face of the earth, which is due alone to com- 
merce. 5 

But foreign commerce often carries away uſe- 
ful articles, 1105 even thoſe which are the moſt 
uſeful, in return for mere ſuperfluities. 


Perhaps 


ON 
Perhaps manufactures have been too much 
vaunted and multiplied. At Lyons, at Geneva, 
and in the neighbourhood of Neùchatel in Swit- 
zerland, I have ſeen workſhops filled with a de- 
graded ſet of men. Manufactures merely tend 
to ſteal and waſte the time, the ſtrength, the 
. youth, and the exiſtence of a multitude of active 
poor. Theſe workmen are perpetually contend- 
ing with the indolent rapacity of their employer. 
The keenneſs of the diſpute for wages begets 
hatred, In the neighbourhood of Neũchatel in 
Switzerland eſpecially, 1 have lamented to ſee 
manufacturers entice men from the pure and 
ſimple life of the country, where they conſtantly 
dwelt with nature, to confine them within the 
walls of diſmat priſons. „ 
Cultivation is neglected for theſe mould: 
tures, which enrich only a few families where 
the league of rapacity is eſtabliſhed and mains / 
tained, Morals are ruined. in theſe workſhops, 
where men forget their virtues, where they be- 
come unfeeling, harſh, and bad fathers, becauſe , 
they have to ſtruggle with the daſtardly avarice | 
of a ſuperior, > 
Thus are the fields inſenſibly deprived of the 
precious claſs of labourers, of that claſs virtuous 
by nature, becauſe it has no relation but with 
the earth; and the ſoul is always endued with 
2 mild 


„„ 
a mild diſpoſition, when the body, employed 
in the cheerful toils of agriculture, breathes 
a wholeſome air, and knows not oppreſſion. 
What pure and innocent enjoyments are the lot 
of the plough- boy compared with thoſe of the 
lad engaged in manufacture? Behold the inha- 
bitant of the country, he loves all around him, 
the grounds, the vineyards, the animals, the 
children; his little field is daily courted by his 
hands: the artificer has a contracted ſoul, he is 
an egotiſt, he does not marry, he hates his maſ- 
ter, his priſon, his labour. The huſbandman is 
obliging, becauſe there neceſſarily ſubſiſts be- 
_ tween cuvanart a reciprocity of ſervices : the 
artificer ſtands unconnected; his diſpoſition is 
altered as much as his health. The forſaking 
of a rural life ſpreads vice in a diſtrict, and all 
the tract in the vicinity of manufactures is in- 
fected with bad ſubjects. I appeal to experience: 
the principality of Nelchatel, among others, has 
loſt its morals and the advantages of its ſitua- 

tion by the manufactures of Indian ganzes and 
| -rvatches: there a few avaricious maſters have 
literally chan ged a free and worthy PR" into 
a laviſh upprincipled race. of men. 


COLONIES, 
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COLONIES... . 


more diſtant, the government, formed on the 


confined within narrow limits. 
authority has its full ſcope : when once they 


families, and the father ceaſes to have over r them 
the ſame power. 

Thus, when a ſtate has planted diſtant colo- 
nies, or by the junction of ſeveral foreign pro- 
vinces has augmented its force and its riches, as 
ſoon as theſe colonies or provinces can ſupport 
themſelves, they are tempted by their diſtance 


a great river, and to ſtay its rapidity, at the part 
adjacent to its mouth, than at that which bor- 
ders on its ſource. Thus the ſtruggles of colo- 


are always extremely haraſſing to the ſove- 


vigilance to maintain tranquillity. In ſpite of the 


reaſon 


NN proportion as the frontiers of a tate are 


model of the domeſtic ſtate, degenerates : ſuch . 
a model is alone calculated for a riſing monarchy | 


During the minority of children, the paternal 


are of age, they become in their turn heads of 


to throw off the yoke of the ſovereign autho- . 
rity. It is more difficult to direct the courſe of | 


- . 
J * 
ere eee 


nies, and the inſurrections of diſtant provinces, 
reign, who has need of all his art and all his 


niceſt management, colonies ſometimes throw 
off their dependance on a monarch, as well by | 
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' reaſon of their diſtance, as becauſe it is in the 


nature of nations to attempt, whenever they 


find an opportunity, the * of whatever 


power they have granted. | | 
Is it not a aeg and extrapydinary effort to 
exact obedience from. a man ſeparated by the 


barrier of the ocean, and fituated in another 


hemiſphere? Was America created for Europe? 
Placed beneath another ſky, America is not 


within our natural limits; in her climate the 
| European degenerates; her fields are to us a 


grave, and productions in a manner ſo many 
poiſons. How coſtly an e to * an 
vocal ſubjects! | | 

It would be curious and 8 to con- 


Ger: the exiſting; but inviſible. cauſes of all the 
political events which we aſſign to chance, as 

an abyſs which would ſtupify and deafen thoſe 
who ſhould attempt to ſound it is hidden. 


The war the Engliſh waged againſt the Ame» 
ricans, the poſſeſſion of whoſe ſea coaſt they 


had gained, drove the citizens into the interior 
parts of the country; and by this forced tranſ- 


plantation, the population was rapidly and ad- 
vantageouſly increaſed. The effect of the depre- 
datory incurſions made. at the mouths of the 


rivers, was that lands which would otherwiſe 
have remained uncultivated were turned up by 


3 | | | the 
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the ſpade and the plough-ſhare: the enemy FG 5 
dered more effectual ſervice to the colonies than 
the latter would have rendered to themſelves, -- 
To ſubject the events which ſpring up to 
political computations is a taſk of extreme diffi - 
culty : the profoundeſt inveſtigation cannot ſuc- 
ceed in eſtimating what will one day be the 
correſpondencies of the United States of Ame- 
rica, either between themſelves, or with other 
nations. One thing is, however, certain, that 
the liberty of the new world will Oy 
influence the old. A var: 
As in eventual n the eateſt un- 
certainty prevails, it would be highly preſump- 
tuous to aim at giving a ſtamp and phyſiognomy 
to the future. By conſidering the manners and 
habitudes of the people, and the character of the 
ſoil and climate of any country, we may be en- 
abled to foreſee with ſome: degree of preciſion 
that what will be will partake of what has been: 
but the political convulſions that are to take 
place cannot be apprecated. ' The more we at- 
tend to hiſtory, the more we follow the inexpli- 
cable inter weavin gs of facts, the more are we 
convinced that polity is the ſcience of the mo- 
ment, and that, inſtead of attempting to divine 
it, we muſt wait the firſt play of the machine. 
Polity is the art of judging on imperceptible as 
Vor. II. D 10 well 


. 
well as dal movements: but if it Arikes the 
blow before the preciſe- time, it loſes its force; 
and throws a conſiderable and laſting impedi- 
ment in the way of its nee Poul n 
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CENTRAL POINT. as ae 85 
THE government ARS to * one, "kein is 
| to opt the ſovereign ought: to be acknowled ged 
unequivocally and without partition. The prin- 
ciple of unity is rigorous, ſo much ſo indeed, 
that the monarch who has abdicated his throne 
in favour of his ſon, when he aims at repoffeſnug 
himſelf of the ſovereign authority, is no other 
than a ſubject in revolt againſt his King; and 
the ſon has then a right to puniſh him as a trai- 
tor who has forfeited his oath of fealty and obe- 
dience. Thus Victor Amadeus, when he en- 
deavoured to 'reaſcend the throne, was treated 
as a conſpirator, and was legitimately impriſoned 
by his ſon. during the reſt of his life. 
In theſe caſes the intereſt of the government 
prevails over the ties of blood and the laws of 
nature. The father is ſubjected to. the legiti- 
mate monarch, becauſe there can be but one 
ſovereign in a ſtate, 


Sk 


q 5 
Upon the ſame principle, the Dverdgn' 11 in- 


vineibly bound to the ſtate he governs: he cans 


not at his pleaſure and caprice break through 
the compact which obliges him to reign. This 


law is founded on the danger nations would 3 in- 


cur, by that greateſt of 11 political. bag the 
diffuſion of authority. 
It has not been for this that nations libs ne- 


ceſſarily attached themſelves to one individual 


rather than to another : the general will is in- 


variably the ſupreme law; and on an occaſion | 
ſo important the people ne not to be PINOY. 


plexed and haraſſed: A 
In high polity extreme laws: are uſeful and 
expedient : the obligation of obeying ſuppoſes 
the obligation of reigning. On the other hand 
the puniſhment” of Ceſar and ſome other ſove- 
reigns was juſtifiable, becauſe they unlawfully 
extended the prerogatives of royalty. 
The cafes in which a ſovereign can abdicate 
his. throne are extremely rare ; he can have no 
other excuſe than a frank avowal to the nation: 


I am altogether without capacity, and have 


& not even the reſource of a choice of miniſters; 
* permit me, faithful ſubjects, to live as a pri- 
e vate man.” Such an heroical avowal would 
make an abdication more bonourable than any 
we meet with! in hiſtory. 
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But to abandon a nation which has inveſted 
him with the ſupreme authority, to deprive the 

government of its beſt ſupport, is to betray the 
confidence his ſubjects have repoſed in him, and 
to expoſe them to national calamities, Can there 
be a ſpectacle more outrageouſly ſcandalous than- 
the flight of Henry III. who ſtole away ſeeretly 
from his capital, and abandoned his crown to 
take up a richer one? What an infraction of a 
ſolemn oath | Is it poſſible for a monarch to | 
_ diſplay a higher mark of contempt? Had 

Henry III. been arreſted in his flight, the na- 
tion would certainly have been juſtified i in bring- | 
ing him to trial; for every engagement is re- 
ciprocal. | 
Chagrin, diſguſt, and 2 levity of humour have 
cauſed ſeveral abdications. The ſovereigns were 
afterwards preyed upon by a violent regret, as if 
in the human mind nothing could compenſate 
for the honour of being at the head of a great 
nation. 

Thus ought the perſon of "Del to be « emi- 

nently raſoetted. as the part of the government 
moſt eſſential to public repoſe and good order. 


8 he he ſovereign is the individual who cruſhes all 


the practicable views of a lofty, blind, and un- 

bridled ambition. It is for this reaſon, and on 

account of the bigh intereſt of the ſtate, that 
| fanatics 
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fanatics and madmen, when they mike an ut=. 
tempt on the perſon of the ſovereign, are not 
excuſed, It may appear, at firſt fight, incon- 
ſiſtent to puniſh a man who is without the 
| guidance of reaſon; but in theſe caſes policy 
requires what equity would otherwiſe con- 
demn. r 
Finally, that which i in a ſtate bee the 
ſovereign ought to be determined by regular, 
invariable, and conſtant rules. This may ex- 
plain why an infant of fourteen years has been 
| permitted to reign over France: policy will have 
it ſo, to avert greater calamities. |. | 
An African prince is aſſaſſinated in the midſt 
of his army, without either the privity or con- 
currence of the ſoldiery. Three conſpirators are 
ſufficient to dethrone the ſovereign : the mur- 
derer places himſelf on the throne he has in- 
bued i in blood ; and he is acknowledged by the 
army. Why is it ſo? Becauſe the ſoldiery have 
need of a chief. The head of the government 
is of little import to them, provided when it 
falls off or is eut off, it regenerates. The army 
knows by experience that à coward will not 
ſupply the place of a brave man; and that the 
man who is unworthy of the ſupreme rank will 
not hold it long. He may for the moment be 
Ape but be himſelf is not ſecure from the 
D 3 | * 
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blow of the poignard. Such a form of governs 7 
ment is, it is true, very imperfect; but under 


ſuch an one many nations have exiſted and ſtill 
continue to exiſt. 


- wile e OF nere W e 
WHEN the openſity] ab 'A "flats: 8 a 
r propelling power, a central and 
weighty point, and when a deſpotic threne has f 
erected itſelf in the midſt of a vaſt empire, it 
is then to be deſited that the deſpot may be @ 
woman ; becauſe the pity ſo natural to the ſex 
recoils at ſanguinary and terrible executions, 

and becauſe a woman is calculated to ſoften the 
ferocity of the government. The ſlave wil 

feel leſs repugnance at proſtrating himſelf be- 
fore her; obedience will blend itſelf with the 
aſcendency heaven bas beſtowed on woman; 
and the male ſubjects, diſguiſing their n 
ſtate, will act the part of admirers. 

In a mixed form of government e that 
of England the throne is by no means. improperly 
filled by women: as the ſovereign, forms only 
one part of the political machine, the ſex is of 


little importance. In an unlimited monarchy, 
5 " 
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en the other hand, a * ſeated on the 
throne is out of her place. 

In Ruſſia a woman ae e 8 200 the women 
enjoy no conſideration whatever. In France 
the women are excluded. from the throne: 
they preſide over all domeſtic concerns, and not 
unfrequently govern domeſtic affairs. What is 
it that the miſtreſſes of our Kings have not 
done ? during the laſt two reigns ore have 
been ſeveral of their regoneness; ri 


as - 


or GREAT STATES. 


CREA Suites are ſopioited by thei? © own - 
mat and this is the reaſon why they are more 
| ſubje@ to abuſes than any others. Great States 


commit great faults. with more impunity than 


follows the commiſſion of. ſmall faults in little 
States. Large Empires neceſſarily produce a 
certain number of great men; and only one of 
theſe is required at any given epoch to rendet 
the kingdom. illuſtrious. It ſometimes happens 
that great States can even diſpenſe with great 
men; for when the monarch does not ſupport 

the empire, the empire ſupports the monarch. 
After the unfortunate iſſue of the battles of 
. Ramillies, and Malplaquet, France 
N 1 ſeemed 


3 
ſeemed to be verging towards her ruin: in n 
years ſhe recovered herſelf. Empires of a 8 
extent will invariably have proportionate re- 
ſources; and nothing but a reiteration of con- 
tinued abuſes and abſurdities can give them a 
dcadly wound. The citizens may be for a long 
time wretched; they may ſtruggle under a 
variety of ſufferings; but as empires ſuch as 
g theſe convert their enormous maſs into a ram- 
2 part, they ſubſiſt notwithſtanding, and ſuryive- 
their immediate population. This is the 
| greateſt political calamity which can afflic the 
human race. * 
Like that of an Jndividual; the ſtrength of a 
* is merely relative: ſmall ſtates may there - 
fore poſſeſs a conſiderable degree of force and 
power, according to their 1 and * 
commerce more eſpecially. 
A ſtate which ſhackles the Fade) of its 
| citizens; which clogs the exerciſe. of the arts 
and of the various branches of commerce by 
eternal prohibitions, and ſubjects. its manufac» 
turers to a variety of taxes, undergoes a dimi · 
nution of its ſtrength and grandeur, provided 
the neighbouring ſtate forbears to impoſe any 
reſtraints, by its legiſlative acts, -and allows the 
number of ſellers of every deſeription to multi- 
PE rods * the more ſellers there are, the 


5 * more 


1 i ) 
eee will there be. The unnd 2 
of every ſpecies of merchandize favours the 
conſumption; and the conſutnption will invari- 
ably be the moſt certain pledge or the repro- 
duction. | 

The ſtate which is defirous to enjoy its full 
vigour ſhould allow the activity of men to exert | 
itſelf freely: the country in which commerce 
meets with a houſe of cuſtoms and receipts at 
every turning can never enter into a rivalſhip 
with the neighbouring ſtates. Money ought to 
be allowed the leaſt poſſible reſt; and ſales 

ſhould be multiplied by a rapid arid continual 
Circulation. It is to'the circulation that nations 
are indebted for peculiar adyantages;' for thoſs 
even which nature herſelf had refuſed,” Lhe 


OF A STATE TOO NARROW. | he, 


' POLITY, being unable to eſtabliſh a. ack 
| equality in the fortune of the citizens, ſeems 
inſtinctively to reject a popular government. 
In van haye little republics imagined. that the 
people would never ceaſe, to be free; there 
is an invincible progreſſion, above all in modern 
| ſtates, . where commerce ſo quickly modifies ' 
the members of the ſame ſociety, The more 
; 5 _—_ 


( 42 * 
limited it is, the more. does. the alteration. be- 


come inevitable. The poorer citizens neceſſarily 
5 come under the influence of the rich. And 
theſe little republies, after haying raiſed ſome 
unſucceſsful ſtorms, fall into af the ſnares * 

for them. A Bs , 


bo. 


It is the height. 4 folly. i in a . 
* believe that it will recover by force what has 
= before been refuſed to its remonſtrances. The 
people are blinded indeed when they imagine 
they either can or muſt poſſeſs the chief power, 
becauſe they are more numerous than * 
party of the rich. | 
A A poor nation * no 8 weapons thay the 
inceflant complaints and lamentations it makes. 
It muſt teaſe and weary out its adverſaries like 
beggars. | 8 
If, in a late inſtance, the people of Genera 
had maintained the war of the pen, if it had 
not ſtepped out of the circle of patuphlets, if 
it had continued to refine on politics with the 
ſame obſtinacy, it would have tired the adverſe 
party, and have carried all its points even by 
diſputing in an unintelligible manner. But in- 
ſtead of diſputing in eitcles until the extinction 
of its natural heat, that nation of watchmakers 
ſeized the muſket, and mounted its mouldered 
ramparts. This ridiculous attitude hurt it 
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more than all the metaphyſico- political argu- 
ments it could have employed would have be- 


nefited it. It was a child that took in its hand _ 
a lance with which to wound itſelf, that "co- 


vered its head with a helmet which could not 
fail to ſtifle it. The powerful, that is, the 


rich; plundered its borrowed arſenal ; and the 


whole terminated by this expreſſion full of juſt- 


neſs and truth: A tempeſt in a glaſs of water. 


© Ariſtocracy, eſpecially when it is confined 
within the limits of a city, is more mercileſs 


and unjuſt than deſpotiſm. In the latter, there 
15 only one maſter, and the equality of condi- 


tion affords: ſome "conſolation; the name of 


ſubje& is ſhared among fifteen or twenty 
millions of men, who belong to a magnificent 
monarch. But to depend on the grandees in a 
diſtri, a circuit, or a town, without a hope 
that equality can ever be fenewed 3 to ſee the 
proud independance of ſeveral extending itſelf; 

to feel yourſelves degraded by men perpetually 
intriguing g. Who barter away even your paternal 


abode; to witneſs an offenſive league of a very 


ſwall number Who quietly divide all the riches, 


atid bend the people under their yoke, granting 


herd neverthitlefs bread, a favour which they 
are at ſufficient pains to extol=this i is 5 the ut- 
moſt pitch o axe! he and outrage. 


_ 


DESTRUCTIVE 
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5 TE intel vices whith: prey on a . 
ſtate are the waſteful expenditure. of the public 
money, immoderate gifts and gratuities, and a 
non · Obſervance of the laws. If the military 
body exhauſts the treaſury, if the nobility are 
prodigal in their claims, if the great have the 
addreſs. to obtain a peculiar juſtice for them- 
ſelves, then do theſe miſchiefs become ſo many 
incurable, wounds, which impair the firength = 
2 fine kingdom, and deftroy the . admirable - 
effects of brilliant enth uſiaſm and heroical 
valour. | 
Auguſtus 8 forty jake for s | 
millions of livres (half a million ſterling) a 
year: his ſecret has been loſt, The worſt 
kings are thoſe who have diſſipated the moſt, 
becauſe they have held in their hands the w_ 
he money, 
Po fin monarchies ha greateſt defect has con- 
fied in not paying ſufficient attention to the 
interior of the kingdom to ſecure the triumph 
of the ſovereign without. T be perfection 
of this form of government would therefore 
conſiſt in provingial aſſemblies, by which the 
= moſt diſtant parts of -the monarchy would be 
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viated, and the people encouraged to prefer 
their complaints and make their requiſitions. 

When the adminiſtration is divided into ſeve- 
ral departments independant of each other, they 
encounter and claſh in their operations, fur 
want of a principle of unity. The regulations 
are at every inſtant changed; from the office 

of each department peculiar laws are promulged; 

and the public are entirely at: a loſs to know by 
whom they have been enacted. Under theſe 
circumſtances the authority is always prohi- 
bitive, becauſe ſuch: an adminiſtration is per- 
fſectly well adapted to ſloth and ignorance. 
Laſtly, no one can tell where the govern- 
ment reſides, each of the departments ſeizing. 
on the legiſlative authority, and extending its 
boundaries. Public debates which announce 


that men's minds are in a ſalutary agitation, 


that they are zealous to render the government 

proſperous, are no longer heard. The diſorder 
of to · day, and the uncertainty of to- morrow, 
baniſh' confidence. The citizen trembles for 
his property, becauſe he perceives with pain 
that every contract is broken through: anarchy 


prevails; and the ſocial contract is ſecretly dif. 


ſolved. There is more danger in all this than 
if each of the citizens W in his nne a 
ſword. | | 


"NEW... 


ER 


3 DISCOVERIES. 5 
Y THE Hifoawerite which 1 82 at ane time 
atterpted E 2 


1. The examination of hots Aich continent. 
8 1 lies in what is called terra auſtralis, 
ſituated between Cape Horn and the Cape of 
Good Hope. The exiſtence of this continent, 
about which doubts were entertained, is at length 
acknowledged: it ought to extend from twenty, | 
thirty, or forty degrees to the antarctic pole. 
2. The land to the northward of Japan, the 
| great Jeſſo, and that which ought to lie d 
the extremity of ſouthern mne, and the ex- 
| tremity of America, 4 En „ 366,00, 
3. A paſſage by Hudſon's hu. to the Eaſt 
| Indies; and a paſſage by the frozen ocean to 
China, leaving Japan. As theſe two paſlages, 
the latter particularly, would conſiderably abridge 
the voyage from Europe to Aſia, an immenſe 
advantage would be derived from them to the 
nation which ſhould make the diſcovery, as 
well by the convenience of the navigation, as 
by the new tribes which miglit be diſcovered 
on the way. We know that two ſkilful navi- 
gators have determined one of theſe paſſages to 
be abſolutely impracticable; but what one does 
not find, another, more fortunate, is: 


„ 


4 een itſelf we have ſtill to Ade 
ver all the land which lies between the Cor- 
dillera mountains, the Straits of Magellan, and 
the river of the Amazens—an immenſe tract 
which ought to contain prodigious riches, and 
which is partly inhabited by the Arauco tribes 
and Patagonians, partly by a great Wende of 
other ſavage or unknown nations. er 


5. The great continent of Africa Staates 


deter the nn of the = _ the ee 5 


of Good Hope. 

6. The iNarids inte) over . Wan 
a the direction both of north and ſouth; 
In the different parts of the globe the tracts of 
land 1 have juſt pointed out are as extenſive as 

the whole of the known word PR 


The poſſibility of theſe great Uiſcovertes: bf 4 


ſubject I ſhall _ take wm The —_ is not 


the world. ann 5 le 
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TIE LOANS OF A SOVEREIGN yn 


Fg 
THE conventions ſovereigns make with thei 
ſudjects are ſacred in proportion to the facility 


It will readily be perceived chat this fragment was com- 


poſed before the revolution, when the queſtion was agitated | 


whether the king would ALES his account ann bank - 
ruptey. 
; with 


= 
ö 
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1 #3 e 
with which they can break ha There reig tl 
ing king repreſents his predeceſſor, ſince he re» 
tains for him the revenues, the homages, and 
the ſupreme author ity. * If, \ after a century O 
more, he conſtrains his ſubjects to pay tg him 
what is his due, for a ſtill ſtronger reaſon ought 
be to liquidate the recent debts of the throne, 
when the palace in which: he: reſides, and the 
magnificence with which he is ſurrounded, are 

the product of public confidence. The forge'of 
his empire is founded on the ſums advancei by his 
faithful and defun& ſubjects; by the 'unfortu- 
nate men who have delivered into his hands 
their „ittl' flock, the fruit of their labour, their 
favings, their privations, the conſolation and 
prop of their old age: is he to be nn. ns 
ſtead of being juſt and even grateful ?; 

Are not the ſubjects culpable if they th 2 
: And does not the ſovereign revolt againſt his 
ſubjects when he breaks a ſolemn contract, 
when he annuls it by oppoſing his might to 
equity, ſheltering himſelf under the rank which 
places him above all reſtraint? He will ſpeak 
of the publie Wants, as if the wants of in- 
dividuals were not equally forcible. Since he 
can either retard or diſpenſe with the payment, 
on that very account he ought to be more 
prompt and more faithful, to ſhun the reproach 


tn). 


cf ok having erecuted « convention ſynonymods 


to public faith; for what can be mors facred 


that the words of à ſovereign, when he ad- 
dreſſes his ſubjects thus: Lend to menmy children, 


for the good of he fats; the debt ſhall be diſa 


heritor of the throne: of the deceaſed prince is 
politically confidered as the ſame perſon; and 


every" argument to the contrary is a ſophiſm 
which attacks the probity of the monarch, wo 
ſhould be leſs conſidered as the proprietor, than 


as the depoſitary of an immenſe treaſure. 


| 405 of a fictitious money, without the poſſi · 
bility of its being counterfeited, there would no 
longor be any need either of taxes or finances; 


the ſtate ſhould be iſolated. This fictitious 


| money then anſwering every purpoſe of metals, 


would be ſtill more advantdygeous to a ſtate 


than coined ſpecie, ſince it would be more 


portable and more convenient. But the i incom- 


parable- advantage would conſiſt in this, that 
the articles eſſontial to the ſupport of life would 
nao longer be ſent out of the kingdom, at the 
ſame time that the fictitious money would fer- 


tilize the lands, by its ſufceptibility of a pro- 
A increaſe, According to this wonderful 


& "8 | TS - 8 I = 


1 à ſtate could for a long time ſupport the 


but it would be neceſſary in ſuch a caſe that 


charged by the flate and myſelfi Now, the in- 


j — 


E 

3 the ſtate would gain every thing 

without the individual ſuſtaining any loſs: but 

it would alſo; be neceſſary to come at * ſe- 
cret of iſolating a kingdom, 

In every ſtate, indeed, fictitious hm is inf 


9 Dru preferable to the augmentation of the va- 


lue of ſpecie, or to the ſlighteſt alteration it can 
undergo: therefore in any country in which pa- 
per money is circulated, eſpecial care ought to be 
taken not on any pretext to change the value of 
the coined metals. A ſtate in debt acquits itſelf of 
its obligations without any diſburſement, in the 
courſe of time, provided it underſtands how to 
balance the paper money with the metallic 
money, in ſuch a proportion as that the mer- 
chandizes riſing progreſſively in their value; 
each debtor ſhall in a given time gain the 
amount of the half of his debt. This is the 
only remedy; and in no other way can a ſtate 
in debt free itſelf from its burthens without de- 


ſtroying the equilibrium, either by circulating 


too great a maſs of ſpecie among the lenders 
and the borrowers, or by draining them by an 
impolitic depreciation of the metallic money, 
if the fictitious —_— is no long ger in circu- 
lation. | 
But we will ad theſe dats, which are 

at the bottom no better than palliatives, al- 


though 


SS, ) 
though: preferable - to thoſe * have been 
adopted: the period is at length e when 
we ſee 297 pas their true: "oO. | 
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or NATIONAL PRIDE. | Ne 


Ir. is dds to eſtabliſh and hola a; a cer- 
tain national pride; for this it is that prompts 
to great achievements. National cuſtoms, im- 
bibed in infaney, contract the force of practica- 
ble principles, and influence the ordinary courſe 
of life. The peculiar uſages and turn of thought 
which prevail in an empire are its baſis, the 
ſpring of the government; and beget a reſpect 


for the national character. It would be a dan- | 


gerous imprudence to attack them; it would 
plainly be to alter the conſtitution; and when 
the natural force of public principles ſubſiſts 


no longer, their oy” ſupport i is che poyer We 


cuſtom. : 
Adminiſtrators, intereſt the PR pride, 


and it will perform prodigies ; humble it, you 
will deſtroy the animation of the people, and 


extinguiſh the patriotic ſpirit. | 


It would be ruin and deſolation to cover the 5 


walls of cities. WO mournful hangings, after 


E * the 


# - | 
x 


cn) e 
che example ofthe Caithaginians, who thus ex- 
preſſed their deſpair in the fad days of their ad- 
verſity, when a ſovereign or his miniſter loſes the 
reputation of a ſtate, by one of thoſe political 
blunders which involve the diſgrace of a nation. 

Thoſe fouls which feel an intereſt in the | 
glory of their country, bear with the errors of 
kings; but pardon not in a miniſter the injuries 
he does to the citizens. We need not wander 
therefore at the gtief that ſeizes true patriots 
when they perceive the fatal conſequence of 
thoſe little paſſions which ought never to have 
entered the cabinet. No ſubject ought to he 
mortified; for if the national pride were totally 
extinct, the delicious feeling of a paternal and 
would be gone for ever, 

The woman who, on being condemned by 
Philip, had the courage to exclaim, I appeal ta 
* Philip faſting, gave an example to ſubjedts of ap- 
pealing from all the paſſions of ſovereigns which 
might have a ſeeming tendency to humble them, 

Heroic actions become monarchs, becauſe it 
Is thus that they dazzle the people, The latter 
more readily. give up their rights, when. they be · 
bold brilliant achievements. The admiration 
entertained by the French for the conqueſts of 
Louis XIV. diſpoſed them above every other 
confideration to an unlimited obedience. A mo- 


— 
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narch ſhould be conſtantly attentive to atttadt | 
towards himſelf the regard of the public, by a 
multitude of genefous acts becauſe the minds 
of his ſubjects ſhould be occupied, nor ought 
they ever to loſe ſight of their chief magiſtrates 


EE aa” 
IF, to render himſelf the moſt powerful of 
mortals, and to apply tliis prodigious aſcendency 
to an extraordinary and generous purpoſe, a fo- 
vereign were to aim at the poſſeſſion of a part of 
the liberty enjoyed by his fubjects, there is one 
infallible meari by which he might accotmpliſſi 
this end, namely, fo govern them itt ſuch a way 
zs that they might themſelves be the gainers, 
When they 1 with a full confidence; have 
ſurrendered to him that portion of their freedom 
which would then be ſuperfluous to them, 
Adminiſtrators of ſtates, honour men, honour = 
ther in their reſpective profeſſions, degrade ' 
none of them, and you will hold in your hands 
# power that has not yet been dreamed of, 
A Preneh writer, with a view of deſtroying 
the eſſential characteriſtics of monarchy, thoſe 
intermediate powers which, according to Mon- 
8 eonſtitute the nature of the monarehi- 
| 3 3 cal 


ö © 54 8 4 
8 gove rent, has ee & to prove that 
the kings of France have, without any excep- = 
tion, enjoyed an abſolute authority. Since this 
writer's work made its appearance, the king of 
France has not poſſeſſed an authority greater 
than that of his predeceſſors. He might have 
demonſtrated that from the reign of Clovis to 
the preſent day our government has been a pure 
and abſolute monarchy, which it has never for 
"a moment ceaſed to be; but that the ſprings 
and counterpoize which balance the power of 
the ſovereign, created and combined by the ge- 
neral will, do nevertheleſs exiſt. The various 
tribunals might have granted to the kings of 
France the exerciſe of the higheſt deſpotiſm ; ; 
but the tyranny would not preſs with too great | 

a weight on the people, become enlightened, 
and the ſovereign himſelf would retrench the 
power which urges obedience, to gain the con- 
fidence of his ſubjects. The primitive laws of 
the French might be deſtroyed; but the genius 
and manners would reſiſt w meaſure of ex- 
treme violence. 

In vain would two Zander volumes iſſue 
from the preſſes of the royal printing office: 
| they would not render the power of kings more 
abſolute, becauſe nations are ſenſible that they 

will only obey to a certain degree, and that it is 

WY in 
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in vain to ſay to a monarch, Nothing either can 


or ought to refit you; the conſcience of the mo- 


narch would whiſper to him that he was abuſed, 


and the people We not be alarmed at this mo- | 


mentary deciſion. | 
The French will 1 8 dread their chief, 
whatever may be the authority with which he 


is inveſted; The genius of the nation will coun- 


terbalance the moſt unforeſeen attacks. A rea- 
ſonable authority will be the only one that will 


exact obedience ; Wee haves mean will be ha- 


zardous * 
Let the inquiſition be A in ani ; 
let ſeveral bodies of the ſtate unite their ſuffrages 


in favour of the eſtabliſhment of that tribunal, 
it will never be acknowledged, becauſe it is in- 


- conſiſtent with the genius of the French. The 
field of Mars, in which. the legitimate power 
once reſided, no langer exiſts ; but the nation 
ſtill contrives to make itſelf heard: it ſpeaks out 


as it did at the time when the king was * | 


: a general, a Captain, 5 


Finally, ſay to princes, You have the ac | 


; right exacting obedience, nothing can nor ought 
to refift, you ; the only. reſtraint you have to dread 
bs the public conſeience and your own, All this 


„ Has not this prophecy of mine been fulfilled in the 
ſtrieteſt ſenſe ? | 


— 
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mediate authority, which is one of the conſti⸗ 
tuent elements of our government, be or not bs 
combated : it will in either caſe. exiſt, This is 
not a modern invention of gur philoſophical 
Writers 3 it is becauſe reaction is gs certain as it 


is neceflary, The Abbé Mably had no occaſion 


of our biſtory, the general aſſembly, convoked 


in the field of Mars, in which the acknowledged 
power reſided, Whatever may be ſaid of the 
fortune and manners. of the French, even had 
national liberty never exiſted, nathing would 
haye prevented them from eſtabliſhing at this 
epoch a rigorous diſtinction between the PPE 
# the n aug. * I 
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rares or AUTHORITY. | 


32. ** 


AN ill Nadel authority undertakes more my 
it can execute, This is the rock on which go- 


vernments ſplit, when, not knowing them- 
ſelves, or rather wilfully miſunderſtandiug 1 their 


boundaries, they aim at the extenfion of the 
< later by a natural but * propenſity, | 


_ Govern rat 


by. 


-- 


con) 


-< eee are at this time too enlightened ” 


to recur to a viglent authority; at leaſt we 
have every reaſon. to preſume ſo much. But 


there is an imprudent authority which manifeſts hy 


itſelf when it -ought to be buried in oblivion. 
Opinions are not to be reſtrained, neither are 
popular attachments nor batreds to, be com- 
manded. A miniſtry is diſhonoured by the 
alarms of which it is itſelf the cauſe, There 
are acts which by their very nature do not come 
under the cognizance of any tribunal ; and to 
haye recourſe to violent meaſures in repreſſing 


flight, abuſes js to make an inconſiderate appli- 


cation of the royal or miniſterial force. The 
ſovereign ſhould neyer allow himſelf to be go» 
verned by his paſſions 3 in his Majeſty there 
ſhould. be a fort of apathy, which, like the law, 
ſhould be mute, or at leaſt tranquil. _ 

- The right of nations is fo deeply engraven 


in the heart of man, that he conſtantly ap- 


plies, bath with reaſon and juſtice, the natural 
law to the affairs and conduct of ſovereigns as 
well as of the nations themſelves. 5 He does 
nat diſpute about words; neither does he re: 
mark whether the right of nations bas been 


n 


often confounded with the right of nature: 


he condemns whatever according to his opinion 
bends to diſturb general ſociety, be the pretext 


ON 


ca v8 
on which it has been done what i it may. Hence 
atiſes that abhorrence which is attached to cer- 
tain names, While others are or cheriſhed. 
and beloved. © + JOEY 

And hence that fron g bn with which 
the conduct of ſovereigns' is watched, to the 
end that they may be judged, and according as 
they offend or reſpect the natural right; be 
either praiſed or blamed. Surrounded by their 
-ſoldiers, public reaſon forbids them to be "hid: : 
violent, and haſty : the loftieſt authority is thus 
-reſtrained ; and it is no difficult taſk to perceive, , 
that from one end of the earth tothe other the ge - 
neral felicity is dependant on individual felicity. 
- He who outrages the latter incapacitates Him. 

| 1 from founding the former. 

Into ſome conſtitutions rarely to be met with, 
thoſe of piratical ſtates for inſtance, the ſpirit 
of injuſtice finds its way. As the character of 
the inhabitants is fraudulent and iniquitous, ho- 
nour and the love of glory are not to be ex- 
pected in the profeſſion they exerciſe: and 
their rapine and extortions readily decide that 
the laws of theſe buccaneering nations cor- 
reſpond in a 8 degree ag the prefulty they 
| 1 oi | 
The earlieſt laws of Dracon and Chirondas; 


* written in blood, were . at that 
time 


40 


time rather refining efforts than inſtitutes of 
police. Before any attempt could be made to | 
direct the courſe of the reſtraining virtues, it 
became neceſſary to prevent à violent and 
rapidly increaſing evil, a8 N as to bog. & the vices 
in their bud, ; 

In cruel and e nations it was a l 
aim of their firſt legiſlators, to intimidate the 
banditti they had to govern, and by the terror 
of puniſhments to baniſh crimes. As well as 
the bents and propenſities they were to reſtrain, 
the laws were then atrocious. 

Repreſent to yourſelf Minos, a Eater at 
Algiers. Philoſophy will there beſtow on him 
the place the / poets aſſign to Minos the in- 

flexible judge of hell, ſeated 1 in the depths of 
Tartarus, e 

What is moſt to Bs wel in "the Engliſh 
government, is that all the ſovereign's "officers - 
are reſponſible for their bad adminiſtration, * and 
in general for whatever is done in their reſpee- 
tive departments. The ſovereign i is accountable 
for no fault; but his miniſters ate made to ac- 
count for whatever they have done. In this 
mixture of reſpect for majeſty, and firmneſs for 
the rights of the nation, we cannot fail to per- 
ceive a wile temperament which enſures happi- 
neſs to the prince and the people, Arbitrary | 
9 ; . 

8 8 


authority is not N FIR it is placed in 
the hands of a ſingle perſon, but becauſe its 
exerciſe is delegated to ſeveral; it is a club 
wiych each wields in his turn. Fe. 
The love of the country, recommended 28 4 
3 virtue, is a chimerical command, pro- 
vided the citizen is not attached to that country 
| by the ſecurity, eaſe, and proſperity, he finds in 
it. It is a romantic ſentiment when it hinges 
ſolely on the tranſitory glory of a monarch, 
The love of the country, and that of the laws 
of. the country, are two diſtin& objects. The 
love of the public weal is founded in the nice 
diſcrimination of ſuch a political law over ſuch | 
another,. The love of the country may be 
injurious to the love of humanity, 1 in the ſame 
way that ſelf love may be detrimental to ge- 
nerolity ; but the intereſt of the country ought 
to prevail over every other intereft ; and to this 
conſideration men are more . oe 
againſt their will. oe, 2 
How can a love for the country ne in a 
pation where the wretched: inhabitants every 
where: diſplay poverty, . 2 tabellen, 
5 ne ö ele 
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ever comes within the reach of his ſword. 
How neceſſary is it in all governments to bridle 
the military body, and to hold it in a ſtate of 
complete dependance ! Ho fotmidable a de- 
poſit ! In whoſe hand fthall it be entruſted? 
It is on the knowledge of the juſt and preciſe 
point that the liberty of the citiaens depends. 
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or MILITARY BODIES. | | e I by” 


THE ſoldier 555 no — 44 despite ” 
more than he braves death. As his function is 


directly oppoſite to that which frames the laws, 


he is of all men the moſt ready to ſubvert 
them. The ſoldier defends ſociety, but the 
fame force like wiſe deſtroys it. The ſoldier 


arrogates to himſelf a right of property in what- 


We cannot help admiring the policy of the 


French government, which has controled the 
regular troops in ſuch a way as that they are 
formidable neither to the prinee nor the ſubject; 
whereas at Rome, at Peterſburg, and at Con- 


ſtantinople, alternately the terror of monarehs 


and the firebrand of revolutions, they have ſo 


E and ailpoſod of the 
Is . the e body has no aſ- 
—— over the . The ſoldier re- 


ſpects ; 


L 


. 
ſpects the citizen; and civil forms reſtrain the 
regiments which have no communication with 
the tradeſmen, or the other n inhabt- 
_ tante of the cities, | 

The French army, all 1 of Aſtin 
8 cannot paſſibly coaleſce into one maſs; 
becauſe ſome parts of it have no communication 

with the reſt, fo different are their functions, 
and ſo various . e by which they are 
Gilciplined- - 6 £94” 
Had the government introduced into the ma- 
nagement of the revenue a part of thoſe ſtrict 
and ſenſible regulations which have been framed 
for the military, we ſhould not have ſeen the 
adminiſtration of the finances open gulf on 
gulf ;—we ſhould: not have ſeen one abyſs lead- 8 
ing into another, and the wretched ſubjects, ac- 
quainted with theſe robberies, reduced to fruit- 
leſs complaints, and compelled to make good 
the peculations of certain public characters in 
favour. The ſweat of a whole nation, inſtead 
of augmenting at leaſt the patrimony of the 
ſtate, would not have ſwelled private fortunes, 
ſhamefully acquired, and more ſhamefully 
ſquandered; horrid wounds which draw tears 
from whoever loves his country; diſgraceful | 
calamities and perhaps irreparable, while all 
other ills may be repaired ! in 
Vu. ; | Whither 
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' Whither is it gone, that river of gold, the 
life of the political body, and which; was deſ- 
tined to nouriſh all its parts? It has diſap- 
peared in a way equally mean and criminal; 
and at its horrid deperdition every citizen is 
alarmed, ſince it threatens to burthen him with 
new and enormous impoſts. . The finances of 
the ſtate, totally drained, leave not even, as in 
Egypt, immenſe edifices; like the pyramids, 
which though uſeleſs labours, atteſted at leaſt 
the paſſage , which the golden n had 
ſtrayed. 
He who has land juſt ſufficient for Bis ſub⸗ 
ſiſtence will be obliged to ſell it, or to labour 
in repairing the unpuniſhed crime of certain in- 
dividuals. O. grief. O! my country. fp 
The impoſts in France affect us in three 
ways : : the firſt of theſe is perſonal ;/ the: ſecond 
aſſeſſes properties; and the third attaches it- 
ſelf to the articles of commerce and proviſions : 8 
but there are ſo many other fiſcal inventions 
that they might compoſe a dictionary. | 
The royal treaſury is really immenſe, amount- 
ing annually to yoo millions - of e * 
millions ſterling. | 
How moderate ought the impoſts to be, 
when the ſtate poſſeſſes ſuch a capital? What 
great abuſes muſt prevail in the management of 
8 T 


8.2 


wy & TY WA. 
a to mike it heveſfiry fill to 
borrow,” if fue +als of money be every yeut 
laid at the foot” of {the throne 7 But, like à 
_ wave'of the Cees, Yrretires the iniſtant if ac 


vances, and the fake bears the Rock ef this 


terrible vndulation. © The depredations are 155 
diſcovered till they almoſt exceed calculation. 

Theſe horrible abuſes bes ore 8 n | 
military eſtabliſhments. in KEE UT ve SEO 
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+. DF, THE LABOURS, OF A PLACEMAN.. . 1 


TEE ſeilful miniſter who immediately on 
his becoming an adminiſtrator, aſſembles and 
unites all che parts of a ſhattered government, 

and who, without deſtroying any thing; frees 

the political body from à multitude of ancient 
vices, providing it more particularly with' a 
central point, a point of unity, is a man very 
rare to be found. He knows that it is impoſ- 
ſible to give an abſolutely new regimen to a woru 
out body, Becauſe the civil government is alto- 
| gether diſtinet from tlie political government; 
and becauſe in every late need roma 3 
ment Tefides: 7 

When the mind of man bas frayed 15 


bene which 90 no 2 reſult, he 
19 _ _ concludes 
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| ede by locking around hic, and by ſeek⸗ 
ing order in the point he inhabits. How much 
_ ought we to venerate the qualities of a ſtateſman _ 
directing millions of men3zyvhoſe character he is 
obliged to ſtudy, to convert to his.own advantage 
hays paſſions, their virtues, and their vices even; 
and producing general order from ſome partial 
diſorders, at the ſame time that he e 
the miſchiefs he cannot ſhun! _ 
There are abuſes which the ſtateſman can YR 
tack with an almoſt infallible ſucceſs. It is ealy 
to perceive whether the public mind is pre- 


pared, and whether the blow which is ready to 
be ſtruck is authorized before hand by the 


ſound part of the nation.. It is then that he 
puts the axe to the root of the tree, which he 


ſevers; and becauſe its fall was expected, it is 


viewed with calmneſs: its trunk rotted, and its 
branches decayed, its deſtruction cannot, fail to 
be acceptable. By 

Thus then ought the part of the nafion 2 
inſtructs, aware 71 its rights and its high deſtiny, 


never to deſpair of thoſe who govern, whatever 


their fate and their prejudices may be. 
The part which inſtructs, or, if you will, the” 
thinking claſs, will make it its daily ſtudy to 
purify the laws, to render them more fi imple 
and better calculated for man, and more eſpe- 
Vor. - PF a 


cially to deſtroy a apeleſs aſſemblage of prohi- 


bitory laws which make culprits. Oh ! ought 


not the ſtateſman himſelf to ſuſpend their terri- 
ble and formidable action ? His own conſcience. 


would reproach him, were be to follow the li- 


teral ſenſe and expreſſion of the code. It often 
happens that he dares not invoke the law; a 
ſecret power repels his effort, becauſe the law 


in queſtion has been inſenſibly undermined by 
public reaſon : it has been demonſtrated to be 
falſe and abſurd by the part which inſtructs, at 
whoſe voice it has fallen into diſuſe. The place- 
man who ſhould contend for its re- eſtabliſh- 


ment, would ſeem to aim at the ſudden renewal i 
of the barbarous age which gave it birth, and i in 


which it was unqueſtionably no more than one 
violence oppoſed to another {till more dangerous 
in its nature. The ſtorm has ſubſided; humane 
aud eternal peinciples muſt be had recourſe to; 
and nothing but extraordinary and e dea | 
caſes can juſtify, not a different, but a particular 
courſe. - _ | 
The part which inſtructs bas 8 b 
bliſhed the ideas experience bas in the. ſequel 
confirmed. It has decided on the contentions 
between public and private intereſt ; but it would 


in its turn have its moments of error, if it were 


e to e that its ideas ſhould be 
eee 
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ſuddenly allen: it ſhould ppl, and not. 


command. 


flight compaſs the moſt arduous and difficult re 
forms; nothing reſiſts him, but all yields to his 


ceptions, and powerful in his virtues, he feels 


no obſtacle. He is penetrated by a love for the 
public weal, and dreams of the fine romance of 
univerſal felicity. He communicates. around 
him the flame which is kindled in his breaſt; 
| and he fancies that in the ſoul of his fellow citi- 
zens it will conſume each IE and N 


ſonal paſſion, | 


come acroſs his ſight. 


open. force and! in the face of the nation. It re- 


The writer, in hs cabinet, can hy. a | bold. 


accompliſhed and tranſcendant pen. He ſeems. - 
to act on a ſoft clay which he moulds at his will, 
and which i in an inſtant undergoes a new modi- 
fication. Animated by the audacity of his con- 


. * 


The patriotic views of this writer cannot but | 
be applauded ; but if he were to be obliged to 
combine practice with theory; if his enthufaſm 
were to encounter a reſiſtance, how aſtoniſned 
would he be at the ſhock and force of the little 
paſſions that are inimical to order! Miſferable 
acceſſaries, a glimpſe even of which hid not 


It is not from the great . tat the "VO | 
ger is to be apptehended: theſe ate combated by - 


F a 1 Aces 
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fides | in the obſcure paſſions which are working 


far from the public eye, and in their dark and 
ſecret receſſes undermining the patriotic virtues. 


It is by theſe concealed attacks that generous 


5 projects are rendered abortive, as little con- 


temptible worms ſap and inſenſibly deſtroy the 
ſolid banks which are the ramparts and ſecurity | 
of a nation ſurrounded by the formidable ocean. 
How would the writer then find his book per- 
petually deranged! All thoſe threads which he 
fancied he held ſo nicely arranged in his hand 
would be entangled or perhaps totally eſcape . 
from his graſp; and he would ſoon perceive 
that the operations of meditating genius are un- 


ts 5 fortunately incapable of calculating their poflibi- 


lities, unleſs by the lapſe of : ages EIS the united 
labours of ſeveral generatios. 
The felicity of a nation, the ſudden regenie- 
ration of which is impracticable (and theſe in- 
ſurrections are extremely rare in hiſtory) is but 
| partial, and cannot be otherwiſe than ſo. The 
love of the public weal itſelf enjoins the place- 
man to reſiſt too ſtrong an enthuſiaſm, and to 
be fully perſuaded that the happieſt changes are 
thoſe which are the ſloweſt wrought. He ought 


to know that whatever is haſtened is in danger 


of being deſtroyed; that projects are confirinidd 
by their Th + ; and that without FEE 5 
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and a ſage caution, they can have neither folidity 


nor depth. On the banks of certain rivers in 


Africa, there is a beautiful and richly coloured 


fruit which invites the hand to pluck 1 it, and the | 
mouth to taſte it: as ſoon as it is touched it 


crumbles to duſt. 
The world belongs to men of e 


| _ conſtitutions, ſay the Italians. Their meaning is 


that theſe men are the beſt calculated to poſſeſs 


themſelves of the reins of government, 8 to 


govern. 


' FREDERIC. 
WHEN nature forms the head of a Frederic, 


the force of his genius becomes a new law to 
which the human race is obliged to ſubmit, and 


which in a manner Conſtitütes a peculiar govern- 


merit. Frederic, at his acceſſion to the throne, 


found the baſis of his authority to conſiſt in a 
large, well conſtituted, and well commanded 


military power, the danger of which he well 


knew how to conceal from his ſubjects. He 


was ſkilful, and his genius was grand: he did 
not ftretch the cords of his inſtrument too tight ; 


for he was alſo. a muſician, His ſuperior capa- 
Gn was e by philoſophy ; ; and he in- 


* | - troduced 
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troduced ipto polity a perfect knowledge. of 
men: he knew with an admirable preciſion 
the degree of liberty that they ought to be al- 
loped.” 

SITE chorithed the 8 8 1 be 1 
aware that they never fail to preſent to man an 

image of grandeur and liberty, and that, above 
every other conſideration, they diſgviſe bis 
; chains. "The. idea his ſubjects entertained that 
he daily exerciſed the functions of his kingly 
office, encouraged the weaker to hope that they 
ſhould not be tyranniſed over by the ſtronger: 
each peaſant had free accefs to him either per- 
ſonally or by letter. By this expedient the cul- 
tivators were univerſally attached to him. 

Of how many combinations, then, is not the 
organization of a ſtate ſuſceptible, ſince the deſ- 
potiſm of Frederie was able to create a kind of 
liberty for his ſubjects, and ſince, while he che- 
riſhed his army, he protected the peaſants againſt 
the violence of the ſoldiery? The i pade had no- 
thing to dread from the ſword. "Thi great 
friend to ſoldiers would not ſuffer a recruit, to be 
taken from the canton without the approbation 
of the provincial c council ; and the land proprie-, 
tors and their immediate heirs were more parti · 

ceularly excuſed from ſervice. Unceaſingly tem- 
FOR bis power, Frederic knew bow ta aug- 
| | ment 


E 

ment it: the Pruff jan peaſant hk that he was 
a Dave, and fancied his deſtiny bettered by every 
victory his ſovereign obtained, With what ſur- 
priſing addreſs. did this warlike prince contrive 
thus effectually to diſguiſe the terrible ſcourge 
of enrolments, and the ſervitude of the high- 


vays, concealing the true ſtamp and fore of | 
theſe harſh and tyrannical inſtitutions ! But the 
philoſophy of Frederic ſmoothed every diffi- - 


culty : he had the art of .confoling the op- 
preſſed; and, combining natural and artificial 
means, evinced that a delpot at once dexterous 
and moderate can ſupply the place of civil li- 
berty, which, ſurrounded even by his ſoldiery, 
he can create, —ſo much do conſtitutive priuci- 
ples, as capable of being ameliorated by a fingle 


man as by a nation, * the principles of ph © 


loſophy. 


His ſubjects enjoyed the freedom of the 1 | 


an advantage which procured him the ſuffrages 
of the conſiderable number of men who inſtruct 
and direct the reſt. Jeſts, which were one of 
his favourite weapons, and which he managed 


with dexterity, were uſeful in warding off the 


ſareaſtic attacks that might have bo made 
againſt himſelf; and this e of the preſs 
kept in awe the ſwarm of theologians and law- 
yers Who e otherwiſe have diſcredited his 


F 4 code, 
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code, and have interrupted the courſe of his new | 
and novel laws. 

As Frederic governed by hicaſelf, be il 
a greater confidence, and obyiated every pretext 
and ground of complaint againſt the ſubalterns ; 
this is what conſtituted his force. No doubt 
_ could be entertained. but that the ſovereign was ; 
5 the fountain from whence good order iſſued; and 
as a reſpe& was entertained for him who had diſ. 
: played both genius and talents, the obedience 
became the ſubmiſſion. of him who knows but 
little to him whoſe knowledge is vaſt and exten- 
1 ſive, or is at leaſt conſidered to be ſo. 
Mlore may at all times be expected from a ſo- 
vereign who governs by himſelf, becauſe he has 
greater opportunities to ſtudy the characteriſtic 
features of his people, whom he teaches to know 
him; and becauſe his compaſſion, if he has any, 
is more frequently wrought upon by private 
diſaſters. Frederig reigned by himſelf; and this 
deſpot beſtowed on his people a partial ſum of 
liberty, He was in ſeveral circumſtances greater 
and more generous, than if he had confided to 
ſubordinates the exerciſe of his authority, _ 
The latter, having no reſponſibility of their 

own, obſerve in all caſes a mode of conduct 
widely different from that of him who com- 

mands them. This hay been too often expe- : 
| 1 5 8 . rienced, 
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rienced, more eſpecially in monarchical ſtates, 


where the part which governs conſiſts of offices 

and clerks. Theſe are more ſtern and iutracta- 
ble than the miniſters, becauſe, wanting a name, 
they are inſenſible to glory, and direct their at- 
tacks without its being poſlible to recognize by 


whom they are aimed. In the diſcharge of their 
duties they are ſlovenly, becauſe they can be ſo 


with impunity: they make their ſuperiors an- 
ſwerable for all the faults they commit; and re- 
venge themſelves for their ſervile ſituation on 
all thoſe who have either diſdained or not heed- 


ed them. By ſuch men are our monarchies or- 


dinarily governed. 


It often happens that a . gatisßel 
with the title of miniſter, and anxious not to 


have his pleaſures interrupted, abandons his truſt | 


to ſome one who will ſuit his purpoſe, and eaſe 


him of its weight: the other parcels it out, and 


divides it according to his caprice or his intereſt, 
converting it to his own account in the moſt 
advantageous way he-can. 


In monarchies, therefore, 5 43 misfortune 


which attends men in place is, that they con- 


fide in ſubordinates, who, perfectly forgetful of 
the glory attached to the faithful diſcharge of 
the truſt repoſed in them, ſeek their owu indi- 
vidual intereſt, ſell whatever they can ſell, and 
—— | 5 udo 
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do capriciouſly whatever they can do, withoat 
even being ſenſible to the leaſt remorſe or the 


95 ſmalleſt ane 


The ſtateſman placed at the helm of public 
ER having received a falſe light, is forced to 
adopt it, however good his intentions may be, 
becauſe he can perceive nothing elfe. He 1s 
guided without any will of his own, and it is 
Impoſſible that he ſhould not fall into'the ſnare. 
As he needs a deciſion of ſome fort, he takes that 
which preſents itſelf : on this he ſeizes in the 
muſriplicity bf affairs, fancying, becauſe he has 
modified it a little, that he has imagined it. He 
offers it as boldly as he would offer a truth ; and 
while Reel is deceived, he hiſelt. deceives. 


— TL TEE 
JUSTIFICATION OF ALEXANDER. 

I HAVE heard Voltaire eloquent when he 
Joined his voice to that of the few apologifts of 
this moſt renowned conqueror. , I fhall here 
give the ſubſtance of what Voltaire uſed to ſay 
with much fire and with a geſture no leſs ani- 
mated: he was fond of the theſis, he returned 
to it, and maintained it durin 8 the ſp pace of nearly 
four-ſcore years. - 


Alexander, 


Es. 


Alexander, ſaid be, followed up the 5 of 


his father Philip, Who had formed the project 
of turning againſt Perſia the forces which the 
| Grecks had 0 long employed againſt themſelves. 


Alexander, A LOA under Ariſtotle, united ab- 
ſolute power. and knowledge, which had almoſt 


ever. been disjoined ; he was deſirous that his 
conqueſts ſhould- produce on earth a revolution 
different from all thoſe ſeen before; his ſcheme 


ſurpaſſed in grandeur the Themes of all the Prey | 


| ceding- conquerors. . 
When once at the head of all 3 3 of 


Greece and ſhortly after of Perſia, he believed 
himſelf deſtined not only to conquer provinces 
and ſubdue ſtates, but to unite men under the 
ſame law, which ſhould enlighten and guide all, 


as the ſun alone illumines the univerſe ; which 
ſhould remove from, among men all the differ- 
ences that render them enemies; and which 
ſhould. inſtruct them to live. and think differ- 
ently without hating each other, and without 


diſturbing the world, to t others to 2 


their ſentiments. 


It was, if the expreſſion. can be allowed, the | 


views of Socrates, of Plato, and of Zeno, ſo pro- 


miſing in theory, that he wiſhed to reduce i o 
practice; but to accompliſh this great work, it 


Was neceſſary to unite authority to knowledge, 
a and 


* 
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aud to be ſufficiently powerful on the a to 
eftabliſh in it this happy and wiſe government, 
which virtue held out to thoſe philoſophers. 
Alexander believed that he was able to ſubdue 
by force all thoſe whom reaſon could not per- 
ſuade. In a fimilar character has Mahomet Tince 
ye appeared t. to the world, but with views infinitely 
leſs wiſe. The vaſt projet which we aſcribe to 
the Macedonian hero 1 is not the offspring of our 
own. imagination. Plutarch poſitively aſſerts 
that Alexander held himſelf io be ſent from heaven | 
n a "reformer, a governor, and a reconciler of the _ 
wniverſe. Finally, Alexander built more cities | 
bt he FRO.” | 
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„ PRECIPITATE LAW. 
I one aff the wars of Gira an officer 
was carried to the hoſpital with a leg ſhattered 
by a ball. As he was covered with blood, the 
ſurgeon, who was running from bed to bed, or- 
dered amputation, and continued his round. A 
leg clotted over with blood was laid hold of: 
what are you doing, my friends, exclaimed the of- 
ficer, that is my good leg. However, notwith- 
ſtanding his proteftations and entreaties, a as there 
= * 5 "© | | Was 
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was a great deal to do, the barber ſurgeons cut, 
it off. The ſurgeoti major arrived with the 
bandages, perceived the miſtake, and anxiouſly 
ſet about ſaving the wounded limb, which with 
much pains and difficulty he effected: but the 
poor officer paid dearly for the officious rc, i 
tation of the underſtrappers. 
This is the true image of a precipitate law. 
And thus the fatal and too prompt decree enact- 
ed in the unfor tunate affair of Nancy, autho- 
rized a ſanguinary man, whoſe. character has 
ſince been well underſtood, to perform an ampu 


tation. Alas we know now how grievous, the 
error was! 


'% 


Th or CIVIL LIBERTY. 


envi liberty conſiſts in being dependant on. 
no other power than the legiſlative. 

The people, forming every where the major | 
part of the ſociety, ſhould not only have a ſhare 
in the legiſlation, - but their intereſts ought even 
to predominate. Accordingly, from the origin 
of the French republic, the people have ways 
formed the baſis of the legiſlative aſſemblies. 

Political ſociety can be law fully derived from” 

T r contract alone; either exprefs or tacit,” 


£55 ney + which 


N # 
which at the beginning mutually conticdted the 
members of that ſociety. | 
That is a vile and ſuperſtitions ſyitem, ws” 
making the will of God to interpoſe in the 
eſtabliſhment of ſocieties, inveſts the chiefs of 
nations with a celeſtial authority; this ſyſtem ' 
muſt be conſidered as proceeding from no other 
than the moſt erroneous notions of the nature 
of man and of that of the divinity, -- 
"Between equal beings endowed with the ſame 
phyſical and moral powers, conventions alone. 
can modify their primitive ſtate; conventions 
are the baſis of every ſtate of inſtitution, and 
conſequently, of every civil ſtate. 1 
The preponderance of the general intereſt 
over all private intereſts is What conſtitutes po- 
litical 5 8 


s N 


a power of direction; it en and 8 to 
exiſt, only for the good of he being over Nn 
it is exerciſed. _ 
- The ſovereign power is indefeaſibly _—_ | 
to the body of the nation, becauſe in the ſole 
will of this body dwells that neceſſary tendeney 
towards the public intereſt abſolutely eſſential to 
the directing will of the body politic. The. 
mteref of a people, fays Harrin gros, e wc 
in the mul 8 Y 4 the OP: F b 
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The right of watching over his own preſer 
vation is inherent in the individual; the right 
of watching over the collective preſervation of 
thoſe aſſociated is inherent in the- body politic. 


Wherever the people do not perſonally en- : 


joy, by virtue of the conſtitution, | the tran- 
ſcendant power of inſpecting all parts of the 
ſcvereigniy, there is neither political liberty nor 
individual ſecurity, and by n the ſo- 
cial aid is totally miſſed. | 


Let not the peopie however attempt to part | 


what is eflentially indiviſible. by. 7 

If the will of the Tepee body, pere 
petually deranged, were to pals by turns into 

certain individual wills, under the pretext ot 

uniting the /um of all the individual wills, | thine 

would be ebe N 8 


oF THE AGRARIAN LAW: 


THE alan of fociety requires property 


to be diſtinct ind ſacred 3 an equality of for- 


tunes cannot ſubſiſt: make a new partition, and 
it will not laſt the ſpace of à year. The en- 


ene of the fruits of my induſtry belongs to 


me excluſively; 1 ought to have the full and 
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eutire diſpoſal of, them. If my ſavings and my 5 


acquiſitions 


7 


1 ry by 1 
acquiſitions are not ſecured to me in the moſt 
inviolable manner, my emulation is extin- 
guiſhed. Thoſe who bave but little have ſtill 
a right of property, and if the 12 Pgchr were to 
attempt to raviſh it, who would not exclaim | 
at the injuſtice? The right of property. was 
the firſt inſtitution of infant ſocieties; and 
without inequality, no labour, no reproduction, 
no abundance could exiſt. The political body, 
deprived of its incitement, would remain ſtag- n 
nate, and the earth would withhold her trea- 
| ſures: an equal and daily ee n | 
effectually ſtifle induſtry. ; 
The agrarian law propoſed at Nane by the 
elder Gracchus ſeemed: to favour the poor 
merely by a ſudden augmentation. of their num 
ber: it could have no general utility. The 
_ proſperity of a ſtate being eſſentially connected 
with the right of property, ought we, for the 
intereſt of the preſent generation, to ruin that 
of poſterity? ought we, for an apparent good, 
to deſtroy the meum et tuum, equally founded on 
nature, juſtice, and reaſon? Labour, induſtry, 
and perſeverance, make eſſential differences in 
the lot of thoſe who are placed under equal cir- 
| cumſtances, Men, who are never miſtaken in 
matters of practice becauſe, their ſenſations 
quickly; ſet them aright, have perceived. that 


| 4 be * 

wey would all Ooh be ah gent, if aa had a 
right to an equal portion of land! the indolece 
of ſomeʒ the lethargy and heedleſſneſs of others; 
the want of talents or of genius; all the vices 
would ſpeedily confound this equality 3 1 and all 
theſe little proprietors, feeling no want, and 
lleeping over their firſt crop, would \negle& 
both their perſon and their property: ſoon 
would thoſe WhO ſhould fancy themſelves above 
want, and who would therefore indulge them- 
ſelves in a torpid inactivity, ſink into poverty, 
and ſhortly into iudigenec: Happily the good 
ſenſe which nature has granted to man, pre- 
ſerves him from carrying into practice the 
errors of ſpeculation. Every one, ſenſible that 
he would have ſomething to loſe, has refu ſed 
to give up what might augment the comforts'of 
his exiſtenee; he has not yielded to ſo limited: 


puted partitions ; he has thought it better to 
take his chance Whether proſperous or unfortu- 
nate, and to abandon to his perſonal faculties 
the right of ſatisfying his imperious appetites 3: 
he would not renounce even in idea all the en- 


joyments that fall to the rich ; for pleaſure bes, 


longs to the moſt aſſiduous labourers, and it is 
the love of property that begets attention to 


the cultivation, preſervation; and increaſe of 
Vor. II. e 888 75 
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a plan, to ſo cold a ſymmetry; to ſuch com- 
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one's poſſeſfions. A man deſtitute of talents 
is not formed for enjoyment : aboliſh inequality, 
vou will quickly leave half the lands unculti- 
vated, you will plunge every individual into in- 
| dolence and torpor. The nerve of public prof» - 
perity would be. ſo materially injured, that it 
would require ages to heal the wound of this 
deluſive equality. But the people themſelves. 
have inſtinctively perceived the error, and have 
withſtood the ſeduction of a captivating but 
moſt falſe doctrine: none except mad enthu- 
ſiaſts would now venture to preach- it up. The 
people ſee wealth, fooliſhly ſquandered by the 
prodigal, paſs into the hands of the frugal, who 
better underſtand how to huſbaiid it; they are 
- conſcious that the mutual intereſts of men re- 
quire opulent families, and ſuch as are other- 
' wiſe; they are aware that the poor who are 
induſtrious, active, and laborious, can alone grow 
rich, and that, in the meanwhile, they may eat 
without humiliation the bread which they ac- 
quire by their honeſt occupation ; laſtly, they 
feel that the public derives more advantage from 
a general emulation than it could from the equal 
diviſion which muſt annihilate the | ee 
motion of the ſociety. 
The rich and poor living topether, ſupply the 
buſtle, the en and the enlivening in- 


duſtry 


635 
duſtry which embelliſh an empire; and: as the 
unequal diſtribution of wealth 1s unavoidable, 
that want which rouſes ingenuity and urges to 
labour, reſtores. to the ſociety all its force, and 
gives birth to an infinite multitude of arts, 
which, without inequality, would leave the 
human mind in its r Nats: of ore 


 FENELON: 1 


LOUIS XIV. was jealous of Feneion. The 
writings of this virtuqus man leſſened the glory 
of his victories, of his buildings, aud of his 
ſumptuous entertainments. Vet it was not 
Fenelon that cenſured his haughty governs 
ment; it was that cool body which reads iti 
filence, which weighs the actions of kings, and 
judges them, not by their palaces and their 
architects, but by the tranquillity and happi- 
neſs of the country at large. The Engliſh who 
are juſt eſtimators, have always honoured Fene- 
lon. Why ? Becauſe his Telemachus breathes 
a ae of peace; a wiſh for the good of 
mankind, which touches the ſoul. He ditects 
all the powers of the ſtate to patriotic objects; 
if his ideas are not profound, they are at leaſt ' 
uſeful, This preceptor of the Duke of Bur- 

he „ Bundy 
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Zundy has divined the ſcience oſ politics by his 
own heart; for the heart, as much as the moſt 
refined underſtanding, is deeply impreſſed with 
that knowledge, when it is truly animated with 
the pure flame of humanity. 
Fenelon appears throu ohout an enemy of 


5 Pere ; he regards every artificial multiplication ' 


of our wants as a beginning of depravation which 


| perpetually increaſes. Such is the danger of 


luxury; it never ſtops, and becomes by little 
and little an excluſive and diſproportioned taſte. 
Our natural wants are limited; as ſoon as we 


paſs theſe limits, the imagination, kindled up, 
becomes depraved: ſoon do all the vices ger- 


minate in us; and Fenelon teaches us that every 
exceſs of enjoyment, every ſoft and delicate. 


mode. of life, corrupts the mind of man. 


His opinion is exactly conſonant to mine 


| when he indignantly cenſures all thoſe number- 
leſs artiſts, wholly occupied on the ſurface of 


things, on preparing ſuperfluities. The earth 
would quickly aſſume a different aſpect, he 
ſays, if we could dry up the ſource of all thoſe 
artificial operations which are generally ruinous 


to the people, ſuch as ſtatues, pictures, decora- 
tions, proud monuments, &c.; if we could re- 
nounce thoſe factitious arts Which coft fo much 


time, care, and pains, to the 1 * of the uie- - 
ful 


# 


— 
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fal and productive arts. We ought to diſtin- 
guiſh the ſimple arts from thoſe complicated 
ones which, for the few, create, with infinite 
labour, pleaſures that fall not to the ſhare of the 
general maſs, Perhaps the time will come, 
ſo ardently deſired by Fenelon, when, en- 
lightened by a ſound philoſophy, every one will 
gladly exclaim, How many things can I diſpenſe 
with! in ſuch a ſelf-denial conſiſts a real 
r | 

It is luxury that deſtroys all proportion in 
the diſtribution of the labours and productions 
of the earth: this Fenelon has aſſerted in all 
his writings; but he miſtook the cauſe, for 
the word luxury has never been accurately de- 
fined. He ſaw everywhere the many obliged 
to feed and to amuſe the few ; his ſenſibility 
revolted becauſe he pereeived that the moſt 
burdenſome charges, the ſevereſt employments, 
conſtantly fell to the lot of the pooreſt and moſt 
| laborious men, On whom could he lay the 
blame of theſe calamities, when the true funda- 
mental principles of every ſociety ought to 
conſiſt in the maintenance of moral equality. 
and the ſecurity of the natural independence 
of men? | Fenelon felt that the dignity of the 

human ſpecies ought to reſide in the perfection 
of the political laws; he on this baſis formed 

Ge his 


his famous novel. But dine is no interval in rea- 
ſon between the philoſopher and the true friend 

of men: either he muſt fully and openly take 
the part of oppreſſed and degraded humanity 
_ againſt tyrants, or he muſt fink into an ordinary 

man, the puſillanimous and unconcerned fpec- 
tator of the calamities of his fellows, and muſt 


feel not that ſacred fire, that conſoling energy, 


which dares bid defiance to arrogant and per- 
_ fidious falſehood, to deſpotic and powerful pride. 
Mighty truths are [tremendous thunders 
which overwhelm tyrants. Louis XIV. amidft 
all his grandeur,” felt the bolt of truth. Happy 
then was Fenelon, who, inſpired by the genius 
of reaſon, dared to-pay a profound homage to na- 
ture and truth; to preach the rights of man, his 
Jiberty, and his repoſe; to thunder againſt poli- 
tical ſuperſtitions; to predict the progreſs of 
; reaſon ; to announce to poſterity, in the tranſ- 
ports of a tender philoſophy, calmer days, vir- 
tues firmer and more vigorous, men more en- 
lightened, more feeling, and more juſt ! Happy 
age! the great family. of men will one day be 
united, and will thenceforth form but one and 
the ſame ſociety ; then will the code of natural 
| laws be the only authority required to guide the 
multitude 3 moral equality will no longer be a 
. PO relative ar and individual ſecurity 


: will 
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will be effentially ſacred to all ; and univerſal 
order will one day be eſtabliſhed, becauſe the 
ſyſtem of reaſon -muſt finally prevail. 

Such was the novel of Fenelon, and ſuch, with 
but a ſhade of difference, was mine *. If the firſt 
right of man is that of exiſting, the ſecond is 
that of thinking: : the latter is | utqueftionably 
the moſt grateful ; but he who dares to attack 
the one or the other offends equally againſt.; na- | 
ture and reaſon. 

J have met in the works of Fenelon, with 
this curious paſſage of moſt. difficult ſolution ; 
If certain nations could not be brought to 2 
ſort of civilization but by giving them ſome ſu- 
r rn ideas, ought we to nm ? l thiak 
not.“ | 

All the excellent writings which s at bieleht 
reflect honour on France have been anathema- 
tized by the prieſts, or condemned to be burnt. 
by the hands of the hangman, as if deſpotiſm 
had hoped in their flames (to uſe the expreſſion 
of Tacitus) to ſtifle the cry of ages, and to ex- 
tinguiſh the conſciouſneſs of the human race. 
The author of Telemachus Was. perſecuted, and 255 
his book long underwent the en prokibi- 
Tio.” Wet 
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caro OF UTICA. 


1487 


11 E was 2 a man penn more accomn 
pliſhed than Cato the cenſor, his grand- uncle; 
his manner of life was ſimple, his occupation 
the ſervice of bis country; juſtice is not purer 
in its ſanctuary than it was in his heart; his vir- 


tue was neither cynical, nor invidious, nor ar- 


rogant; never led away by friendſhip or by en 


mity, he loved above all truth and the republic, 


and bore no hatred to men, but only to the 


diſorders which lapped the conſtitution of the 
Nate, 


Cato, at the age of 1 was RF bees 
3 by his governor to the houſe of Sylla: 


he there witneſſed the tyranny exerciſed over 
the citizens. Why, ſaid he to Sarpedon, don't 


they kill this tyrant ? Becauſe, rejoined his ga- 
vernor, they fear him ſtill more than they hate 
him. Then give me a ſword, replied | he; I do 
not fear him, 
The ſun is not more e ee in bis courſe 
than was Cato in that line of conduct which he 
had embraced from reflection. Little anxious 


about what is commonly ſtyled glory, he was 
captivated with that particular fame alone which 
_ accompanies the ſtrict diſcharge of duty; be 


rene 


ſought 
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ſought to render to his country ſold rather than 
brilliant ſervices. 8 He entered on the ſcene of | 
war, to become acquainted with it, and after 
having, in a diſtinguiſhed manner, commanded 
a legion, he forſook the trade of arms, perhaps 

to the misfortune. of the republic. From his 
youth, he acted up to the principles ſuited to 
the force and vigour of his mind; he went al- 
ways with his head bare, early inured to the 
| heat of ſummer and the cold of winter; he tra- 
velled only on foot, beſide his friends on horſe- 
back, while his domeſtics followed him mount- 
ed; he had no deſire for riches, and was gene- 
rous and liberal to ſuch a degree, that having 
ſucceeded to a valuable inheritance, he convert- 
ed it into money, which he lent to thoſe of * 2 
friends who needed it. 5 g 

The purity of his morals was the more re- 
markable, ſince he lived in an age when cor- 
ruption was general, and in a manner faſhion- 
able. 

After he had attained the years Daten to be 
quæſtor, he ſolicited that office, but not until he 
had carefully ſtudied the laws and ordinances of 
the poſt he was to fill. The young Romans, 
who ſubmitted to that charge only as a ſtep to 
fobſequent adyancement, ze of the pres 

ſcribed 


| ( 99 9 T 

ſcribed regulations of finatice, left the mung 
of their function to regiſters or commiſſaries. 
Malverſation was thets' enthroned. Cato re- 
formed abuſes, puniſhed frauds and falfehoods, 
and rendered the charge of the treaſury as re- 
ſpectable as was that e dis fete he was faid 
to have transferred the dignity of the conſulate 
to the office of quæſtor. 

As queſtor, he brought to juſtice the aſſaſſins 
yet remaining whom Sylla had employed in his 
laſt proſeriptien ; and confining himſelf to the 


object of his charge, he required them to reſtore 


to the treaſury what had been paid to them by 
orders from that treaſury as the reward of their 
murders. Some of them had touched to the 
amount of two thouſand crowns for their bloody 
ſervices. Of theſe ſums he commanded the re- 
ſtitution, and the ruffians, impeached imme- 
diately after for murder, and convicted by the 
frft ſentence, received the puniſhment due to 
their crimes. The profoundneſs of this ſtroke 
of policy is ſufficient to immortalize him. 
Having been admitted into the order of ſena- 
tors, he pleaded againſt Claudius, who had ca- 
Iumniated the vai virgins, and had, by his 
accuſation, endangered the life of Terentia, the 
diner in- of Cicero; he covered the accuſer 
| with 


(9 ) 
with confuſion; and obtained an dee to eth 
him a while from the city. Cicero thanked the 


patriot ; ; you miſtake me, replied _ be 
the city, I had it _ in view, | 


* 
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REFRACTORY (CLERGY, V 
WHAT then is this fictitious being whoſe 
exiſtence, -reaſon, philoſophy, and time even, 
ſeemed to have undermined. Nay! "= rears an 
audacious and rebellious head 1 ä 
Dieſpotiſm, diſguiſed for fourteen centuries 
under the name of monarchy, has fallen into 
non-exiſtence_ by the voice of the nation; the 
privileged order which embraced a rank of 
noxious feudality, and which pretended to be 
interwoven with the national eflence, has va- 
niſhed like a ſhadow ; and when the law has 
declared the general will not to annihilate the 
prieſthood but to modify it, the clergy have 
with united farce ſummoned up a reſiſtance 
which neither the king, nor the nobility, nor 
the ancient bodies of judicature have ever dared 
to plan; and the love of ſo much uſurped riches 
has ſtrug zgled more, -obſtinately than t the delirium 
of x pride ide, 

Wust 


+ 
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What then is this phantom, which with one 
bent pointing to heaven and the other to hell, 
rules the earth with a look or a word? The 
clergy ent wine their own cauſe with that of re- 
ligion, which they pretend is wounded. by the 
blows directed againſt its miniſters ; hence the 
ardour of that body to promote ſedition, to pro- 
fit by the fear natural to the heart of man, and 
to corrupt in him the awe inſpired by the pre- 
ſenee of divine majeſty; that religious awe, 
which begets adoration, and which is a virtue 
in an intelligent being conſcious of his unwore 
thineſs. The prieſts have marred human na- 
ture, and ſubſtituting themſelves to God, the 
only worthy object of our homage, they have 
depreſſed the mind of man, inſtead of raiſing it 
on the wings of love and of confidence. Theſe = 

| prieſts, theſe unnatural men, who have no Coun» 
try, no ſocial laws, no ties of blood, no huma- 
nity, nothing, in ſhort, but their intereſt, ſacrifice 
to a papal idol only to ſhow the nec plus ultra of 
inſolent impoſture and audacious madneſs: they 
abuſe the moſt ſacred names only to diſguiſe 
the vile convulſions of avarice. Thus the cen- 
= who raviſhed the  comely Dejanita, pierced 
by an avenging arrow, bellowed with pain, and | 
Naming with bis impure. blood the inngcent 
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beauty whom he embraced, roared in agony 


RYE, 
8 | 


„ | 

mat the Was =, No, monſtrous .impoſtor{ 
Dejanira is always beautiful, always alive; reli= 
gion ſtill remains untouched in ſpite of the rude 
graſps of prieſts. The centaur may expiate his 
_ crimes, the clergy loſe their, mitres, but the 
adoration of the ſupreme Being ſill lives una- 
bated in the heart of man, and the tie which 
binds him to the divinity is equally firong, 
equally cloſe. 

The refractory clergy will if they can, 
| kindle up the flames of. civil war to recover 
their exceſſive. opulence ;. let our country 
periſh, they will fay, it will be better than that 
we ſhould return to the rule of the apoſtles, to 

the morality which they have taught. Here, 
by perfidious and facrilegious infinuations, they 
will ſeparate the wife from the huſband, the 
fon from the father; there, they will diſturb 
the laſt moments of the dying man; they will 
cloſe the grave over the corpſe, and will wiſh to 
| light up in the other world the fires they have 
been ſo eager to kindle in this. Such is the 
genius of the wicked prieſts who deplore the 
revenue of the altars, thoſe ancient offerings of 
Ignorance and fear, and the immenſe treaſures 
extorted from families by a thouſand fraudulent 
means, or which have at leaſt been ſhamefully 
ſtyled ſacred property. Baneful prieſts! alas, 
; you 


"WI 

you have corrupted what was moſt holy in ths 
world, Chriſtian moralit 7. Corruptio vin 
eine OTE 

Ho can pelt wielurnhioyy ſeek to form 
an oradbr in the dſemblies of our flates; they, 
_ Whoſe kingdom, by their own nen 18 
bot of this world ! 


Popes 


AR, 
"THE FOURTH YEAR OF ber. 


| IT has always been eaſy far; the enemies 7 
| libecty and equality to calumniate the people, 
more eſpecially when the latter had not even 
dreamt of meriting the calumnies of the next 
day. The malignity of the court is known 
it. ſmiles, then reſumes its natural ferocity. 
What has not been ſaid againſt the people | | 
Ves l on the 2oth of June they were calm and 
well intentioned. Why is the houſe of the 
prince not always open to the people? Why, 
if he refuſes to communicate with them, ſhould 
the people not go to preſent their requeſts? 
Let us ſuffer: the Calot * of hiſtory to paint 
Louis XVI. with the red cap on his head; 


2 > Calor was a celebrated French painter and engraver; © 
„„ tippling 


mY 
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tippling prettily 1 the health of the nation, 0 
on the morrow' cauſing a proſecution to be 
commenced for a fe panes of glaſs - broken and 
a ſiluer cbamber- pot folen, the Whole to excite 
the pity of foreign powers; and commanding 
the promulgatiou of that falſe and unconſtitus 
tional proclamation which was a real declata- 
tion of war againſt the people. Ah] if, in the 
name of the Ling, the muſketty could have been 
diſcharged againſt the citizens carrying pikes ! 
What a happy day for the palace of the Tuile- 
ties! But the magiſtrate choſe not to difplay 
the red fag for a red cup, becauſe he ſaw that 
the plot went to üfſaſſinate the people, and re- 
collected perhaps the joy of the bafliff in the | 
comedy who called out : Do give me a blow or 
1100, I be _ me for I . N children 10 
maintain. 
Impartial hiſtory: will give this Nerrfüen w' 
| the palace the appellation of a civic ſeffrval, and 
will repeat this bn mot of Peter Manuel: Never 
were there fewer thieves in the Tuileries; for all 
the.courtiers had betaken themſelves to flight. 
Let us ſuffer the calumniaters of the people 
to gain a few crowns from the civil In: the 
language of ſlavery is familiar to them. The 
people, generous in the extremes . 15 forget, 
and e them. 
| . 1 ſhall. 
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majority of the people aſſemble, it is very rare 


( 96 » 
1 mall make a few reflections c on * hat 


The policy which conſiſts. in ſhedding blood is 


a very ſhort ſighted policy indeed: it was that 


of. Breteuil, of Calonne, of Conde, and of 
d' Artois; but ſhould, we not alſo have i in; our 


view a juſtifiable reſiſtance? And did not the 


ſage Petion plainly fave, on that day, the palace 
of the Tuileries? For the gentleſt people on 


earth would have wreaked their juſt veugeance 


for a maſſacre. in the name of the king. 


It may be held a general rule, that hel the 


indeed that they are not influenced by the moſt 


| excuſable of motives. It is the preponderatin g 


ſum of all the perſonal intereſts united that ne« 
ceflarily impels every man to an enterpriſe” ' 


which is executed as ſoon as conceived : and as 


the general good is and muſt be compoſed of 


the greateſt number of private benefits, ſuch a 
crifis requires the material poſſeſſion of | certain 
rights, effaced or forgotten, but which muſt al- 


ways be renewed. when claimed by the. mas 


jority. During ſuch a criſis, plain good ſenſe 


needs only to be conſulted for the ſpirit of the 


ſocial regulations. As the legiſlator could never 
foreſee all, he ought never to give to this ſpirit 


a cruel interpretation, All exceſs of juſtice be- 


comes injuſtice, and circumſtances ſhould rec-' 


tify 
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tify the Jaw, when there is a poſitive evidence 
of equity or of public utility. 

When the principles of equity and bene 
volence are applied to the laws, when attention 
is paid to the relations of ſocial life, the art of 
governing men is attained. The vulgar know 
the laws only by their immediate effect, and 
the people are ſeldom miſtaken with regard to 
their utility. The practice of conſulting the 
public voice will become one of the great . 
ſprings of government; the people redouble 
their patriotiſm and zeal when they are ho- 
noured, and conſequently when they are ho- 
nourable in their own eyes. 

A way to make good laws in extreme un- 
foreſeen caſes, is to aſk in one's own mind; i 
the public had its choice, would it confirm ſuch a 
Hatute or ſuch a lau? This queſtion would. 
reſolve in a ſimple manner a multitude of po- 
litical and civil problems apparently very dun- 
cult. 

It is expedient to eſtabliſh an invariable prin» 
ciple to which all the others ſhould refer, and 
this is the principle which we never ceaſe to re- 
peat, public utility. 

The laſt appeal of the laws ought to be to 
common ſenſe. Liberty conſiſts in the enjoy- 


ment of individual independence as far as its re- 
Vol. II. * ſtriction 


© 98 ) 


ſtriction is not indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the 
ſupport of the ſociety in general. If this de- 
finition be a good one, as I believe it to be, ad- 
mitting that the individual liberty of the king 
Was Ge a moment violated, ought he to have at- 
tacked the independence of every individual, 
| and the fate of the empire, merely to interrupt 
= a civic feſtival? The mayor of Paris therefore 
l A 5 acted in obedience to true principles, for the 
ee muſt not ſay us. Let thoſe who adore an 
1 idol of fleſh be the flaves of their baſe thoughts; 
let them be the conſtant enemies of humanity: _ 
| the Petions and the Manuels, and all thoſe who 
5 will tread in their ſteps, will be its reſpectable 
== defenders. Hiſtory will blaſt their unreaſons 
= able and cruel adverſaries, 


LAWYERS. 


' Dots it appeait credible, ted yet the fact i is 
true, that certain lawyers, with heads on their 
ſhoulders like other men, have puſhed fanati- 
ciſm ſo far as to ſtart a queſtion whether the 
Emperor of Germany is not the natural ſove· 
reign of the world? Bartholus, by way of 
adding to this abſurdity, conſiders as heretics 
all thoſe who dare to doubt that ſuch is the 


caſe, 
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eaſe. In books, and more eſpecially in thoſe of 
. lawyers, we meet with every thing. = 


BLINDNESS, 


II is impoſſible to account for that Blind ats 
tachment of people to their ſovereigns, who 
often wrong them, or ſeem very little diſpoſed 
to benefit them, unleſs it be from the confuſed 
idea of the riches and power which encircle 
thrones. To this involuntary reſpect for the 
ſplendour of monarchy, is added the antiquity | 
of poſſeſſion, which nouriſhes a ſort of ſuper- 
ſtitious adherence in ſubjects, in ſpite of the 
negle& or injuſtice which they experience. 
Nations always preſume that their heads cannot 
be their enemies; they behold theſe chiefs 
drowned in ſenſual delights, and cannot ima- 
gine them to be cruel. It is only the moſt out- 
rageous tyranny that can undeceive them, and 
ſhow theſe crowned men to be unfeeling or un- 
grateful beings who abuſe their tenderneſs and 
docility, 

The king of the French conſtitution has co-- 
ſtantly appeared its moſt unreaſonable enemy, 
Yet his numerous political faults, not to ſay 
more, have been all pardoned. . Why ? Merely 

H 2 becauſe 
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becaule he bears the name of Ling; it is a 


magical name which works like enchantment 
upon the brain of mortals; It is. needleſs to 
trace the obſcure moral cauſes of this kind of 
ſuperſtition, when the facts are fo clear in 


point, Words have governed, and ſtil will 


long govern men. Poor humanity ! 


A nation will not complain without having 
the moſt ſerious grievances. Naturally patient 
and forgiving, the people love kings, aud never 
proceed to violence but in the laſt extremities. 
Force is then the only remedy againſt force, and 
every citizen is obliged to aid his country 
in reſiſting n "elſe he is guilty of trea · 
ſon. 

We ſtand in need of our own Hoo Rags and 
not of thoſe: of others; but thought is the work 
of :God, why then ſhould I ſtop its courſe? 


Since the unalterable and indeſtructible prin- 


ciple which conſtitutes us, is the ſame with 
that of the divinity, all men are by nature 


prophets, and their vices alone hinder them from 


diſplaying their privileges. dil 

Political ſcience is a ſimple matter, it conſiſts 
in diſtinguiſhing what is pure from what is 
impure. The ambitious. and the wicked have 
an intereſt in involving it in intr icacy, and in 


preventing things from being ſeen in a ſimple 


manner. 


| ( 11) 
manner. Ves, the ſcience of politics is ſo 
ſimple, that in this age men can oy venture 
to TY it, 


© DOUBTS. 


MAN is made to govern and to be governed: 
and over the various combinations of govern- 
ments chance preſides. The variety of theſe 
plans cannot but be infinite; and accordingly we 
find that each country has its government, dif- 
fering from that of every other country, at the 
fame time that it does not preſerve the ſame 
conſtitutional form for thirty years together. 
Here, the ſupreme authority is concentrated in 
the hands of a ſingle perſon, who, with the 
help of time, has uſurped the abſolute right of 
preſcribing laws and of cauſing them to be exe- 
cuted. There, this right is reſtricted, and be- 
longs to a legiſlative ſenate, the conduct of which 
is ſubject to the inveſtigation of a few men 
who, under the denomination of the executive . 
power, act as a counterpoiſe to its power. 
Elſewhere, the legiſlative authority is entirely 
confided to a few; while in other ſtates it is 
in a greater or leſs degree partaken by the 
many, 7 
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In a multitude of circumſtances all theſe go« 
vernments have a ſurpriſing conformity : for 
example, there is no one in which this is not a 
principle, hat the ſafety of the ruling power is 
the ſupreme law. If we conſult the great book 

pf hiſtory and the experience of ages, we ſhall 
perceive that the difference of governments is 
far more apparent than real, a eircumſtance 
which does not, however, prevent very different 
effects reſulting from them, both with reſpe& 
to external ſecurity and the internal happineſs 

of the ſocieties. It is, notwithſtanding, equally 
true that the ſafety of the people being every 
where the ſupreme law, and that for the moſt 
fimple reaſon in the world, namely, that in 
the people the ſupreme power reſides, and is 
employed by them in the natural way which 
human reaſon dictates, deſpotiſm itſelf has ſel- 
dom been able to eſtabliſh any other beſides 
laws equally favourable to the ſafety of all, 
This is ſo true, that there are ſtates where in 
reality the weight of the deſpotiſm falls on 
certain grandees alone, leaving the people tran- 
quil and unmoleſted : if goyernments were to 
be appreciated rather by their efed&s than their 
principles, the theory would me be 
altogether changed. 
Without public knowledge no government 

| can 
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can make any progreſs: it very frequently 
happens that the government ſtill remains im- 
perfect, becauſe the people either ſleep or are 
accuſtomed to the yoke ; and this is the reaſon 
why the freedom of the preſs will invariably be 
the true thermometer of political liberty. It 
founds the ſecurity of the nation by which it is 
eſtabliſhed ; and affords - to each citizen the 
means of carrying before the tribunal of the 
public each erroneous deciſion, enabling him to 
fix the ſcandal of an . iniquitous action on its 
real author or authors : no nation that is zealous 
to preſerve the freedom of the preſs can ever be 
ſubjugated. a 

The French goyernment, utterly deſtroyed 
in 1789, . bore no ſmall reſemblance to that of 
Morocco; and this I prove thus. In Morocco, 
the legiſlative and executive authorities entirely 
belong to the prince: accordingly he either 
makes laws or aboliſhes them, extends them or 
reſtricts them, ſuſpends them or enforces them, 
as it ſeems meet to his pride, his caprice, or 
his paſſions.” In his royal head alone all the 
| laws are written: the royal underſtanding is 
the author of them, their commentator, and 
their depoſitory; and ſometimes the prince, 
with his royal ſcimetar, amuſes himſelf by exc- 
cuting them himſelf, which is what the king 
H 4 . 
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of France certainly did not do, but he had 
janiſſaries and baſtiles for that purpoſe. 

The king of France required armed guards 
and unarmed ſubjects. F 

It is, however, at the ſame time not to be 
doubted but that the worſt of adminiſtrations 
is preferable to no adminiſtration at all. Any 


government whatever has an advantage over 


anarchy ; and it is better to have a murderer on 
the throne, as at Morocco, than to riſk the 


! 
meeting of a deſpot at the corner of Wor. 
ſtreet; - 


ROMULUS, 


WE cannot enough admire the policy of 
Ramat. Happily that barbarian knew not 
the Greeks, nor the ancients in general, and 
perceived how dangerous it was to ſuffer the in- 
dependance of the prieſthood on the ſtate, and ta 
detach it from the political and ſecular power. 
He ſucceeded in his firſt attempt. Romulus 
alone, of all the profane legiſlators, diſcovered 
the true mixture of military and religious duties, 
He ſeparated royalty and prieſthood, and de- 
ſtroyed that immenſe fund of attributes and ere- 
dit, as well as thoſe political, civil, and facred 


qualities 


( 105 ) 
qualities which the prieſts of antiquity united 
in their perſons, Romulus created himſelf high- 
prieſt in a growing ſtate, which the diviſion of 
the hierarchy and empire would have too much 

weakened. By this expedient he prevented the 
Roman mythology. from multiplying without 
end, like the Grecian. 

The office of high- prieſt, the privileges of the 
altar, the auguries, the auſpices, and all the 
ceremonies of religion, were directed by a phi- 
loſophical ſpirit, being entruſted to grave per- 
ſonages, ſincerely attached to the republic, to 
men of experience. Thus was religion liable to 
no interpretations contrary to the intereſt of the 
ſtate. 

The Romans having confounded the hierar- 
chy with the empire, the ſtate was freed from 
that perpetual diſcord between the two powers 
which has ſo much haraſſed other nations: ſub- 
tle and dangerous queſtions were baniſhed; the 


conſuls, occupied with their civil functions and 


with war, were not apt to loſe themſelves in 
the ſtudy of theological controverſies.” The 
intereſts of the conſuls and of the heads of reli- 
gion were the ſame; and the people knew nei- 
ther fanaticiſm nor irreligion, but followed im- 
plicitly the cuſtoms of their anceſtors. The 
Romans were never ſeen to make the porticos 
| TY -..— 
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and baths reſound with a multitude of vain dif- 
cufſions, as did the Greeks when they diſputed 
on the immortality of the ſoul. And moral 


controverſies -were a diſtemper unheard of at 
Rome. Cicero, in diſcufling as a philoſopher 
the advantages of his nation, commends the Ro- 


mans on the article of religion, which contri- 
buted much to their victories, by baniſhing all 


frivolous diſputes, the firſt ſeeds of incredulity : 


for we may infer the felicity of a nation from 
the rank which its prieſts occupy ; every thing 


flows from this, Religious polity rigidly cir- 


cumſcribed is the firſt token of public — | 


kty. 
' INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY, 


© BY the laws of equilibrium we are enabled 
to ſupport a weight of about thirty-one thou- 


fand pounds, well diſtributed over the whole 


ſurface of our body; and we cannot ſtir without 


raiſing this enormous weight. Thus, environed 


dy a multitude of laws, that which ſecures to 


us individual liberty is the counterpoiſe of all the 


others; and without it we ſhould. be may in- 


ſtant cruſhed. 


PORTRAIT 


*% 
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' PORTRAIT OF CHOISEUL. 


| RICHELIEU depreſſed the grandees to ele- 


pate the throne: on which he himſelf was in 


reality ſeated, while the people were kept 
amuſed by the fight of a royal phantom. His 
vigorous and conſiſtent policy curbed each ha- 
rofling pretenſion of the nobility: the blood- 
Gained hatchet of the executioners warned the 
titled lords and factious judges, that they were 
ſoon to expect an abſolute maſter who would 
' filence both the importunate laws and the pue- 
rile declamations of the parliamentary magiſ- 
tracy, Richelieu made the intereſts of the king= 
dom his own ; her enemies were his; and the 
glory of France was the conſtant object of all 
his toils. Throughout Europe the nation was 
reſpected, even by the man who bowed to 
her yoke, 
The dangerous Choiſeul dia preciſely the con- 
trary of all this. He made himſelf the king of 
the grandees, flattered them to be flattered by 
them, and allowed each of them to exerciſe the 
moſt abſolute deſpotiſm, which ſoon found its 
way into each department, and from thence 
into every part of the adminiſtration. Choiſeul 
tolerated +4 ſay, all theſe concealed and ſubordi- 
nate | 
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nate tyrannies, provided they finally met and 


concentrated in his own, | 
This may be conſidered as the 3 he 
held out to the grandees. I have made the king, 
who dreads me, ſubordinate to you; to preſerve 
your power you muſt in your turn ſubmit to 
me. I ſhall exerciſe a co-partnerſhip of autho- 
rity, which you may be aſſured you ſhall inhe- 
rit under me. We will all of us govern toge- 


ther; we will be ſo many kings, and I will be 


the chief, | 

Each courtier reliſhed the treaty, and co-ope= 
rated effectually towards the nullity of the mo- 
narch, who had fimply the power of nominating 
to the ranks, poſts, and employments, which 


the grandees enjoyed to the excluſion of all who 
were not noble. Thus did Choiſeul muſter ' 
around him all the paſſions that corrupt; and 


in this way did he form that ſyſtem of a haughty 
and devouring ariſtocracy, which, after having 


collected in one centre every vice and every en- 


croachment that avarice and pride could ſ uggeſt, 
was to make an immenſe ſpace between itſelf | 
and the people. 

From that moment Choiſeul ordered the cour- 
tiers, thoſe political giants rotten with corrup- 


tion, to ſeize on the four or five departments of 


the miniſtry, and all the employments of the 
empire, 


„ 
empire, undermining by every poſſible expe- 
dient the glory and the power of the monarch. 
While Richelieu was careful to humble all thoſe 
among the haughty chiefs of the ariſtocracy 
who entered into a competition with the throne, 
Choiſeul elevated them, not without a view of 
his own, and taught them to laugh at the4dol, 
while, like the prieſts of old, they were cating 
_ largeſt and beſt part of what was offered to 
Perhaps in France no man ever did ſo much 
mibief as Choiſeul: he certainly of all others 
entertained the higheſt contempt for the people : 
and he conſidered as a ſtrong evidence of genius 
the facility with which he took adyantage of 
their torpor and paſſiveneſs. ks 
It may eaſily be conceived that the nad | 
conſented without difficulty to reign under him, 
becauſe, when an employment fell to the diſ- 
poſal of any one of them, he exerciſed the ſime 
authority in his own particular diſtrict. An 
anecdote is recorded that the courtiers deſerted 
the king's card parties, to rendezvous at the 
houſe of Choiſeul, or at that of the ducheſs, 
ſiſter to the miniſter, who, not having been able 
to ſubjugate Louis XV. ſubdued hs maſter of 
the monarch. From that time the courtiers 
formed a determination to remain inviolably at- 
tached to the royal N to help to fill it for 
| ; themſelves, - 
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themſelves, and to accompany the king in his 
hunting parties merely to hunt for themſelves | 


whatever ſhould fall vacant. 


This character, by turns vile and audacious, 


| governed by a woman who had entrapped the 


miniſter, juſt as the latter had harpooned his maſ- 
ter, ound his ruin accompliſhed by a little girl, 

by the king” s new miſtreſs, to whom he refuſed 
the homage he had laviſhed on others. By this 
inadvertency he was loſt. | It would appear that 
one meanneſs more would not have been ſo 
great a ſacrifice to him: he had attached him- 

ſelf to Madame Pompadour to betray her in- 


tereſt ; but towards Madame du Barry he was 


lofty and diſdainful. As it frequently happens, 
this ambitious miniſter then made the falſeſt of 


| all. calculations. 


To Choiſeul We. are indebted 1 Marie | 


A ee: - and it is to be obſerved here that 


he deſtined for the father the . he be- 

ſtowed on the ſon. | 
The nobles beheld with a Gree ſatisfaction 

one of themſelves exerciſing this all- puiſſance, 


from which they drew immenſe advantages. 


Choiſeul connected himſelf with the peerage 
by inclination, with the magiſtracy by dread: 


but he employed the parliaments juſt as we 


make uſe of the pawns at a game of cheſs. 
. The 
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The gentlemen of the long robe were far from 
ſuſpecting this artifice; their pride and their 
pedantry made them view the matter in a 
ſerious light. After much diſſimulation, Choi- 
ſeul cauſed a declaration to be made, that 52 
parliament of Paris was eſſentially and primitiuely 
the court of the king and peers. + His motiye for 
this was founded on his being himſelf a peer of 
the realm: he thus depreſſed and humbled the 
other parliaments, which were ſomewhat in- 
convenient to him, and with the fame blow 
formed for himſelf a rampart againſt the au- 
thority of the maſter, provided the latter ſhould 
one day open his eyes. In making uſe of the 
expreſſion the maſter, in this place, I employ 
the language of courtiers, In this new court, 
the court of the peers, Conty, a prince of the 
blood, was heard to exclaim from iron lungs, 
that zhe people were from their very nature tax- 
able and corubable x. This : exclamation, at 
which humanity was outraged, was. merely an 
echo of the iniquitous and favourite maxim of 
Choiſeul: ah! could the arch-fiend himſelf 
have employed more infernal terms in the Pan- | 
dener of Milton. 


* T he corvces were perſonal ſervices required of the pea- 
ſants, &c, for the making and repairing of the highways. 
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Finding himſelf the real king of France, 
Choiſeul did not manifeſt ſuch a loftineſs of 
ideas as might have been expected: he con- 
ceived the deſign of becoming the miniſter of a 


foreign power, and for that purpoſe connected 


bimſelf with, or rather entirely ſubmitted to, 
Auſtria, rendering himſelf the paſſive executor 
of her will. Vienna was deſtitute of finances; 
he remitted thither thoſe of France, and was 
alſo at the ſame time deſirous of becoming the 


miniſter of the court of Ruſſia. He was guilty, 


however, of the very fault there which loſt him 
with Madame du Barry: he took offence at an 
idle ceremonial, and alienated the affections of 


that court. Our political intereſts long felt the 


effects of this accident; and ſince that time the 
cabinet of St. Peterſbourg nouriſhed a ſecret 


defire of revenge and repriſals on ours. This 


renunciation on the part of Choiſeul to the 


houſe of Auſtria utterly prevented him from 
_ appreciating the extent of the ſacrifices he made 


to his idol. 
He unqueſtionably aid not perceive how 
burthenſome the perfidious alliance of this houſe 


of Auſtria was to the nation: but the ruin of 


France was of little import to him; he was 
fearful of loſing his place, and therefore made 
the cabinet of Verſailles ſubject to the cabinet of 
1 Vienna, 
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Vienna, which would no longer allow in the 
miniſtry any other beſides men perfectly de- 
voted to its intereſts. Then it was that Choi- 
ſeul gave his approbation to the treaty of Car- 
dinal de Bernis, which treaty he rendered ſtill 
more burthenſome to France: he was in reality 
the author of that unfortunate family compact, 
which ſunk in Europe the political credit, and 
more eſpecially the conſideration annexed to the 
power of France. Alas! why were her in- 
tereſts ſacrificed to ſuch a degree? Becauſe 
this Miniſter was defirous ſo to connect himſelf 
with the throne, as that no earthly power 
ſhould ſever him from it. It was with the 
fame view that he protected the crown of Spain, 
which through an intereſted weakneſs he put 
on a footing with that of France. Thus was 
he the miniſter of Louis XV. ly to ſerve 
the other powers. 

At the ſame time that he iniabled himſelf 
before Spain, he was able to comprehend neither 
the genius nor the aſcendency of the King of 
Pruſſia: | he was utterly averſe to England, 
becauſe a free government; and it may In; ſaid 
with juſtice that he was the enemy of whatever 
Was great. ö 
It is known that he refuſed the dee 
of Mr. Pitt, in 1761, relative to peace. His 
Vo... II. , I 2 idle 
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idle vanity led him to think that it would be 
| derogatory. to treat with a government in the 
ſtructure of which the - republican form was 
- blended : all his gaſconadings, however, did 
not prevent the Engliſh from ſhortly impoſing 
on us conditions more galling and ſevere than 
the preceding ones. His menaces were vain; 

and in the iſſue he gave up the part of Louiſiana 
Which ſtill remained ours. All this was done 
to fatisfy the caprice of a king of Spain; and 
be thus ſacrificed, in a moſt daſtardly way, the 
fineſt territory in North America. 
What an enterprize was the eſtabliſhment of 
N Se This trivial occurrence will in the 
page of hiſtory blend all the horrors of guilt 
and robbery. with all the ridicule attached to 
| Ignorance and preſumptuous incapacity.. 

If it is Choiſeul who planted in the American 

colonies the germe which has fince developed 
itſelf, we almoſt owe him thanks; ſince the 
example of theſe ſtates has ſerved to awaken our 
courage: but Choileul, who ſaw nothing in 

the world except a league of &mgs, provided 

theſe kings were to be the mannakins of their 
- miniſters, favoured the liberty of France with- 

out knowing that he did ſo, and certainly with- 
: out foreſeeing ſuch a reſult. 

It was invariably the caſe chat with ae 
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kreans he encompaſſed very ſmall ends, and all 
theſe means were ſubordinate to Vienna: : pro- 
' vided Vienna was content, every other object 
was to him a matter of indifference. But the 
- Engliſh muſt needs be combated, becauſe he 
could neither ſway them to his will, nor make 
them ſubſervient to his perſonal ambition: the 
numerous affronts we then received originated 


in him, and in that criminal coalition with the 
foreign powers, which, while Choiſeul affected 


to be apprehenſive of their menaces, exhauſted 


our treaſury of its gold and filver. How did he 


uſurp the title of ſtateſman, ſeeing that he did 
nothing that was great. nor even rational? It 
was by having creatures whom he enriched ; 


and as he laviſhed on them the public treaſures, 
they repaid him by unceaſing eulogies in the 


ſaloons of the capital. 

He ſubdued; Corſica! it will require a long 
time to find out what this conqueſt could ever 
return for all it had coſt. He at the ſame time 


entertaincd a hankering after Switzerland; but 
a a ſmall inconſiderable Canton reſiſted ſuceeſs- 
fully all his efforts, and he was as much foiled 


there as he was by the Genoeſe populace. 
Let me again aſk what he did? He made 


himſelf ing of the nobility; and ſheltered him- 


ſelf under the protecting wing of Auſtria againſt 
12 the 
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the monarch himſelf : for an endeavour to lead 
him into a maritime war, which his blind hatred 


Ens) 


of the Engliſh ſuggeſted to him, he was diſ- 


graced and exiled. During his exile however, 


as he had long been maſter of the pft and 


police, in the latter of which departments, and 
at its head, he had ſtationed his valets, Sarting 


and Le Noir, two names to be for ever exe- 


crated, theſe ſlaves ſupplied him with all the 


ſecrets of the ſtate, inſomuch that by the intri- 
gues he ſet on foot he was very near being re- 
called. It is to be obſerved that this baniſh- 
ment of his wrought no change in his innate 
fondneſs for deſpotiſm, which he conſidered as 
the only ſpring a ſtateſman ought to employ. 
Shortly after, Madame Pompadour died, the 
- preſumptive heir of the throne. died, his own 
wife died, the queen died, and thoſe he did not 


love died alſo. Throughout Europe the repu- 


tation of Choiſeul was tarniſhed, but he turned 


a deaf ear to every ſcandal, which he was at no 


pains whatever to wipe away. The writers 
VW bo after his deceaſe made out an inventory of 
all his goods and chattels, paid no attention what- 

ever to his ancient renown, notwithſtanding | 
his bounties enabled ſeveral of them to- amals 
” ptincely fortunes : his laurels were blaſted ; but 
"if will require ſome time to develop the hiſtori- 
ro | v2 | cal 


„ 
cal facts reſpecting him which are ſtill hid in a 
great degree of obſcurity. 
Had Choiſeul lived he would undoubtedly 
have been the greateſt enemy to liberty : he 
would have. nd whole provinces on fo- 
reigners, provided the royal mannekin ſhould + 
be all- puiſſant, and he ſhould be allowed to di- 
rect in the ſequel, as was both reaſonable and 
juſt, the ſaid mannekin. _ 

When public utility! is 1 as every thing 
the government is good; when it is eſteemed 
as nothing, the government is bad. Choiſeul 
gave efficiency to the ſupreme power merely to 
favour a ſmall number of individuals R 
by their birth or by their riches. 
It is a curious ſpeculation at this time to 
obſerve how all the powers were united in be 
ſame perſon. The Miniſter conſidering his 
maſter as a dolt, put himſelf i in his place with- 
out any ceremony : the king, obedient with no 
other view than that of having. more leiſure for 
his pleaſures, was careful at the ſame time to 
have his ſhare of rich royalty. For example, 
Louis XV. after having leaſed out the farms as 
king, reſerved to himſelf certain rights in them 
as a private individual. Choiſeul found no dif- 
| ficulty in conſenting to this, becauſe he ſtudied - 
by every poſſible means to degrade the ſovereign, 

I 3 | He 
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He was defirous that the genealogiſts ſhould- 
prevail over the philoſophers ; ; and propagated 
the illuſion of the greater part of the nobles, 
which conſiſted in a belief that nobility in them 
= Was a natural character. In the time of Choi- 
if . Rl” the nobles. therefore were not the ſhaves, 
A but on the other hand the maſters of deſpotiſm ; 
fince by a few falſchoods, a few reverences, and 
bn | a few humiliations, they obtained ranks, poſts, 
= and einployments, the lucrative ſalaries annexed. 
= to which conſtantly formed their | baſis, and 
which required no other taſk than that of flat- | 
tering the maſter ſomewhat more expreſſively. 
It unt be confeſſed that Choiſeul ſearcely | 
ever, in hig own name, unbarred the doors of the 
royal priſons, citadels, and baſtiles, for the ad- 
miſſion of ſtate criminals: he, however, aban+ 
doned theſe ſubordinate functions to the lieute- 
nants of police and other miniſters. As the 
nobles of his own party eſcaped the vengeful 
blow, he did not conſider the e dest of 
the others as a crime. With money this minif- 
ter commanded every thing, and knew of no 
other beſides pecuniary recompenſes. 
Voltaire, dreading at Ferney the aſſaults 
of royal and ſacendotal deſpotiſm, knew how 
to ſooth the deſpotiſm of the miniſter. As 
| Louis XV, however, read ſometimes, he one 


Gay 


s 
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day found himſelf: abuſed in a pamphlet: in ad- 
dreſſing Voltaire, Chaiſeul confined himſelf to 
two words—be ſilent, you old ' fool. Voltaire only 
eſcaped the baſtile m he was a üderedn as 
a noblee man. 

Our miniſter, had an. MP in — ben | 
J'Aguillon, who certainly of the two had the 
greateſt ſhare of talents, and Who was repeat- 
edly on the point of accompliſhing his ruin. 
D'Aguillon, ſervilely attached to his ſovereign, : 
would no more than the other have concurred 
towards the liberty of the nation; but he Would 
have been ſomewhat more adroit in his deſ- 
potiſm. La Chalotais, the unhappy victim of 
their contentions, was indebted for life merely 
to the averſion of the former to the latter. | 

Cboiſeul's beds of jolliee, thoſe of Meaupou, 
and thoſe of Lamenie d Aguillon would 
as well as the others have bad his beds of juſtice, , 
for every miniſter under the old regimen held 
them to be indiſpenſable. Ah! was nat an at- 
tempt made to introduce them eyen into the na- 
tional aflemblies ? | Cn 

But the greateſt reproach to Choiſeul's me- 
mory, is that he neglected to give efficiency: to 
the national force. Ours was embarraſſed under 
his adminiſtration. by a formidable number of 
parafitical members under the denomination of 

icke 14 5 officers; 
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officers; and hence aroſe the proſtitution of 
command which gave riſe- to'ſo _— 2 
and ſuperfluous officers. 

The officers have ever fine mide thi FOR 
ane were their property; and this laid the 
foundation for a treatment both impolitio and 
bad. Each war miniſter was determined es | 
a military ordonnance promulged in his name. 

To Choiſeul we are indebted for that Anil 
cracy which preyed on the kingdom. What 
could be more abſurd than the ſwarm of young 
colonels of his creation, + cruel and imperious 
to the ſoldiery, ſuch rigid partizans of blows in- 

fflicted with the ſabre, and who have been ſince 
termed the framers of or donnances. 

A dexterous policy is a true mechanician : {it 
removes heavy loads with flight machines, inſo- 
much that a great effeCt is perceived without 
the cauſe Fei divined. Choiſeul invariably 
made great efforts to accompliſh little aims; he 
ſold France to pacify her, and converted her 
into a granary for all Europe: among the ſur- 
rounding nations he had therefore the nate of 
a great miniſter. Thus had he a centre foreign 
to his own country; and from hence other 
views, other plans of ambition, and other inte- 

reſts beſides the univerſality of the French. 
* conſidered tlie cabinet at the head of 
which 
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which he was ſeated as all France, and he par- 
celled out that domain to pleaſe crow ned heads: 
it never once occurred to him that the firſt duty 
of a monarch was to convert every thing to the 
advantage of his people. Let us be no longer 
aſtoniſhed if the nobles beſtow on Choiſeul th 
remembrance. and their regret, diſcovering ab- 
ſurdity i in every plan contradictory to his ;—if,. 
when they are told that, rigorouſly ſpeaking, i it 5 
is of no importance to the conſtitution that the 
| authority ſhould be placed i in the hands of a ſin- 

'gle perſon, and that the whole conſiſts in its 
execution beiig inſeparable. from the law, they, 
refuſe to comprehend. you: they were accuſ- 
tomed to have as a king one of their equals, and 
as a banker a monarch ſqueezing, the people for 
their profit; . O Oh! the good time! could any 
government be better calculated for the nobles 6 
and. if they dare not all. at once call for i its re- 
eſtabliſhment, they at leaſt make every effort to 
preyent there being either laws or people: the 
nobles with them are to be every thing; for 
how can we comprehend a government without 35 
nobility? 
An adroit polity 1s Ps 3 to 
that which allows inſincerity and ſcandalous 
fineſſes of every deſcription ; degrading artifices 
that are within the reach of every man of a 
common 
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neceſſary to his operations, and is convinced that 
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common underſtanding. Poiſon, deception, and 


treachery, are falſe traits of a political character: 


the true ones are ſtamped by a genius able to | 
conduct and combine, and whoſe. enterpriſes are 
great and well-concerted, while he poſſeſſes the | 
ſtrength and elevation of ſoul neceſſary to great 0 
defigns. Can we by theſe traits * recognize. 
Choiſeul, he who knew alone how to intrigue, 
or to facrifice | in its ſtead the deareſt intereſts of 
France; while a true policy conſiſts in coming 


| at the r means of giving to the ſurroutiding ſtates 


an appropriate f form Ae natural limits, thus ren- 
dering them, by the juſt relation Which enſüues, 
the fupport of the ſtate with the direction of | 
which the miniſter is charged? 2 
A ſubtle, cloſe, and ambitious man is cont” 
dered by the vulgar as well {killed in polity, at 
the fame time that theſe traits denote a little 
genius. My politician has an almoft inexhauſft- * 


ible fund of great reſources, and 19 geitner ele. 


with a Aunes be calculates preciſely the ache 
of obſtacle and poſſibility ; he knows the ſeaſons 
when he ought either to conceal or publith his 
views, to act with precaution or to proceed with 

a bold and firm ſtep: he underſtands above all 
how to direct with ua ſkilful hand the ſprings 


the 


23 
me moſt ſublime political ſyſtems are nothing 
more than the execution of the ſimpleſt princi- 
ples. Laſtly, the moſt eſſential object of policy 
is the general and particular knowledge of cha- 
raters, by the help of which the miniſter con- 
verts men into his inſtruments. It is difficult 
to apply to Choiſeul [Ay one of theſe rare at- 
tainments. | ; 
One of the maxims of policy is to maſk p 
defign' by contrary appearances : this is a'ſtrata- _ 
gem which may be ſeen through; and there- 
fore every plan in politics ought to be entirely 
concealed, fince a quick, impetuous, and deci- 
five ſentiment is preciſely the contraſt. of a 
phlegmatic policy. Now, there never was a 
miniſter more heedleſs than Choiſeul, at the 
ſame time that he never underſtood, ſudden as 
he was in his reſolutions, to ſtrike a great 
ſtroke. This proves that while many ſet up. 
for politicians few are fitted for the taſk in 
which they engage. . a 
If it were poſſible for me to reſtore Choiſeul 
to life, I would addreſs him thus : Even al- 
though all thoſe you called ſubjects ſhould con- 
fent to eſtabliſh and ſupport the moſt abſolute 
and moſt deſpotical authority, it would not on 
that account be the more law ful, ſeeing that men 
gannot renounce, either for therifilves or for 


their 
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their "7 - Rants, the eternal laws which pros. 
ſcribe tyranny.” CHAT | 
Let nobles regret 5 and 8 to 
give him the Rani of a great man; they have 
their reaſons: but he will never be ſuch in the 
eyes of the impartial judge. 1 conſider the 
panegyriſts of Choiſeul as the warm partizans 
of public depredations: the French nation has 
too grievous complaints againſt the nobles to 


conſider, them otherwiſe than as the moſt; deter- 


mined, enemies of its rights and its liberty. 
They, have armed their odious privileges againſt 
the cquntry; they exhauſted the ſtate treafury, | 


and the people were condemned to fill it; and 


while the cultivator bedewed the earth with 
the ſweat: of bis brow, the chace of the nobles 
devoured his crops: if the peaſant drove the 
game from his kitchen-garden,, the galleys were 
his portion; if he had the audacity to repel the 
attacks of Meon/eigneur's dogs, the priſon doors 


were unbarred to receive him. 


The poſts of honour and Wan were 
beſtowed on the nobles alone, while the trouble- 
ſome and ill paid employ ments were conſtantly 
the lot of one claſs. The nobles were at the 
head of our armies, but this was merely to ſerve 
their private ambition: to obtain their conſent 
to march, they were to be dearly paid; and 
| Ne the 


68 

the degraded ſoldier who gained the ils 
was to be ſhot at and expoſed to "ery n 
for five ſous a day. 

When the taſk of regeneration was effect- 
ed, the nobles could not comprehend it: igno- 
rance made them obſtinate; they were de- 
ſirous that what was called the third eſtate 
ſhould remain in its priſtine ſtate of degrada- 
tion; and on the 29th day of June 1789 they 
marched troops againſt the National Aſſembly! 
Through the organ of the King they dared to 
— the maintenance of their inſolent Pri- 
vileges. | OE 
© Tt was a noble s a fe days after, took 

upon him, ſword in hand, to aſſail the people 
in the garden of the Thuilleries, and to murder 
a defenceleſs old man. On the preceding 12th 
of July, the nobles projected the maſſacre of the 
Parifians, who- were ſo generous' as to. pardon 
them, and to ſuffer them to make their eſcape. 

In the month of September 1789 the nobles 
attempted to convey the King to Metz: on the 
February following they fron a plan to carry 
him off; and four months after Roy inten a 

fimilar plan. 
In the army the nobles took an oath to: „bebt 
for the conſtitution, and they broke it the next 
day, betaking themſelves to flight, and plunder- 
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ing the military cheſts : they gicedfa gly tors 
. mented and haraſſed the patriotic, ſoldiers, tried 


to corrupt and diſorganize the army of the line 

and the marine, and to light up the flames of 

civil war. | mw 13 
They dared to menace our Cantina to com- 


. As with the deceaſed Leopold and Francis, 
to unſheath againſt their country their fſacrilegi- 
ous ſwords, to levy troops, to treat with foreign 
powers, to beſtow on one of their accomplices 
the title of regent of the kingdom, and to pro- 
. voke the coalition of monarchs againſt liberty 


and the rights of man. They thirſt after our 
blood becauſe they have loſt a few ravenous 
privileges: and if they could come off victorious, 
the French would in their eyes be no ther 
than ſo many negroes. 

Laſtly, the nobles formed the Auſtrian « comms 
- mittee: conſpirators at Paris as well as at 
Vienna and Coblentz, they inſult human rea- 
- ſon, the national dignity, and the majeſty of 


the people. They bellow with rage at not 


having any longer a Choiſeul for a &/ng, one who 


- ſhould ſubjugate the monarch for them, and 


afterwards abandon to them the. ſpoils of the 
country. Have not the officers of our armies 


been conſtantly found to be the greateſt enemies 


- * Rd ” of 
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of public liberty ? T his again brin g; Chaiſeul | 
to my recollectioͤn. 
If we recollect that no one in that day 1 

do more good than the miniſter of the king of 
France; that the latter reigned over his people 
by affection, the people over Europe by the 
urbanity of their manners, and Europe over 
the reſt of the world by power, we ſhall find 
that Choiſeul, far from availing bimſelf of this 
advantageous preponderancy, diminiſhed in every 
ſenſe: both the royal and national authority; 
and that finally he has inflicted almoſt incurable 
wounds, in the contemplation of which Auſtria 
now prides herſelf with the arrogance that is lo 
familiar to her. 


CHAIR OF ST. PETER: 


„ * 
4. 


IT is natural enough that ſeveral nations ; 

| ſhould have choſen the Sun as the object of their 
veneration and as the emblem of the divinity. 
Of all the objects which ſtrike the eye, no 

one is more refplendent : as well as all nature, 
it animates and enlivens our exiſtence. Un- 
queſtionably the homage of antiquity was ad- 

dreſſed to this luminary as the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed 
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guiſhed object in the univerſe, conveying the 


ſublimeſt idea of the divinity. It is very wrong 


ſurely to beſtow the name of idolaters on the 


Magi, and Guebres “; by means of great viſi- 


ble images theſe philoſophical prieſts raiſed 
the ideas of the people to the great invifible 
being, concealed behind that ſun which each 
morning is ſent to manifeſt his glory. If, in 
 - proceſs of time, the religion of the Magi, diſ- 
guiſed by covetous miniſters under impenetrable 
myſteries, was clad beneath a thick and obſcure 
veil, it was the conſequence of an intereſted 
policy, totally independent of the firſt principle, 


which led to the adoration of the ſupreme _ | 
in the moſt beautiful of his works. 
The religion of the Magi never produced the 


calamities which have eee and ſtained 


with blood the chair of St, Peter. Undoubtedly 
an emblem like this cannot be compared to that 
of the ſun. Around this chair we ſee biſhops 


and popes, holding a crucifix in one hand, and a 
poniard in the other; and, guided by their 


example, men who profaned the name of Chriſ- 


tians, and who ſacrificed twelve millions of their 
fellow creatures in the new world, who ſacri- 


Ss The old ;nbabitants of Perſia who ee the fire 
and the ſun, and whoſe deſcendants, refufing to become Ma- 
| homedans, Rill adbere to the ancient worſhip, Tranſlator. 


Tn . ficed 


E 


ficed them, I ſay, to the croſs! Oh! moſt holx 
religion l thou haſt had moſt execrable chiefs. 
On the pretext of ſupporting your moſt ſacred: 
doctrines, they have endeavoured to lay the 


eternal foundation of their inſatiable ambition, 
of their ſordid avarice. John XI, John XII, 
John XVIII, Gregory VII, Boniface VIII, and 
Alexander VI, have filled the vatican with ſa- 
crilege, poiſoning, and inceſt. The voice of 
their ſucceſſors has lighted up inquiſitorial fires 


in every part of the world. Were ever maſſa- 


eres occaſioned by the Elements of Euclid, by 
the problems and theorems of Archimedes, or by 


the morality of Socrates or of Marcus Aurelius ? 


No. 7 

het oh 
| S MOSES. 99 80 
IIS altar yet ſtands. What a great man was 
Moſes, who at once diſcloſed the religion moſt 
adyerſe to idolatry, and the religion that an- 


nounced a juſt, an auſtere, and an only inviſible 
God. | 775 ay 


Alas l ifithe; ſuperſtitions to Which a-carnal 


and groſs people were prone, had not disfigured 


this important dogma, ſo powerful a truth would 
have been ſufficient to command the adoration 
3 1 
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of the univerſe through endleſs ages; and all the 
| idolatrous kinds of worſhips, of which ſome en- 
gendered others, could not. have obſcured that 
continual revelation which enabled man to live 
inceflantly 1 in fellowſhip with God, Ae 

A great idea obtrudes itſelf upon me while 1 
contemplate Moſes. Perhaps incredulity would 
never have planted its dangerous ſtandards, if the 
theology of Moſes, ſo ſimple and ſo majeſtic, 
had conſtantly rejected the marvellous dogmas 
which were propagated on pretext of embelliſh= 
ing or reforming that great and primitive light, 
| whence flowed morality and all its admirable 
_ precepts. . 

How powerful is the ſway of religion over 
man ! Of all the influences on private morals, 
none has ſo much efficacy. Humble your- 
+ ſelves, ye who ſpurn adoration ; you can never 
admire nor exalt your frame; you will continue 
little, naked, and miſerable, ſince you are inſen- 
ſible to the affecting truths of the majeſtic har- 
mony of, the univerſe; your heart will remain 
cold, and you will perceive nothing in nature 
but your voluntary abjection. 

With the idea of God, all is alive and ani- 
mated, + However ſuperſtitious a religion may 
be, it is always admirable in one view ; for it 
enjoins the adoration of the ſu preme Being, 


which 
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which awakens in us the thoughts of 4 wt; 
beneficent God, who.. governs the world and 
reads the bottom of our heart. While the earth 
is covered with an innumerable multitude of 
men condemned to the moſt painful toils, they 
cannot diſpenſe with a conſoling religion; for 
the unfortunate need a God the protector of the 
feeble, a God who counts their ſighs, and who 
will reward their ſubmiffion. 

The intention is what conſtitutes the ſincere 
adorer. Though he be ſurrounded-with ſuper- 
ſtitious rites, it is always the ſupreme Being that 
he ſeeks through the darkneſs of his underſtand- 
ing; it is the confidence he repoſes in the aſſiſt· 
ance of the God who directs him in his prayers 
and in his. ſacrifices. An able legiſlator ought 
to avail himſelf of this propenſity, to favour the 

cauſe of morality and complete the triumph of 
good order; but he can expect nothing benefi - 
cial to reſult from atheiſm. Whimſical cere- 
monies refine by degrees, and the moſt abſurd 
theology falls, and becomes the religion of Ariſ- 

tides, of Socrates, and of Plato. 
Let religion then have its temples, its altars, 
and its worſhip. God needs not our homage, 
but it is of moment to us that we ſhould pay it. 
It is religion which teaches man that God loves 
us, and has created us to raiſe us to a level with 
„ | himſelf. 
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himſelf. Atheiſm degrades man by depriving 
the univerſe of that luminary of ſplendor and 
juſtice which is indiſpenſable to him, and by 
denying him the comforts of ſociety: it ought 
therefore to be held in deteſtation. Religion in- 
forms men that there is above them an ever pre- 
ſent judge, whoſe eye, continually open, ob- 
ſerves their actions and thoughts: this reflection 
juſtly alarms the wicked, and encourages the 
good. All the religious ſentiments combined 
have in every nation given birth to public wor- 
ſhip: if happy, men aſſemble inſtinctively to 
honour God in their gladneſs; if miſerable, _ 
meet together to implore his aid, | 

Religion claims our veneration, becauſe it 
eſtabliſhes the moſt entire equality among the 
children of men. When they ſhall have ſtudied 
it carefully, they will be convinced that nature 
never formed the diſtinction of maſter and ſlave. 

As all created beings are equal in the ſight of 
God, fo religious nations, convinced of the juſt- 
| neſs of many exalted maxims, will be leſs 
tempted to adopt a government in which every 
thing is caſt into the one ſcale- to depreſs the 
other, to create, for example, an order of. f parri. 
. ctans and an order e een 
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W paſſions may either precipitate it into 
deſpotiſm or into anarchy. Courtiers eſtabliſh 
deſpotiſm by extending immoderately the royal 
prerogative, by perverting the laws to their pri- 
vate views, by impoſing ruinous taxes, and by 
converting the ſoldiers of the country into the 
executioners of the citizens. Courtiers, actuated 
by caprice or by a defire to prote& the invaders 
of the rights of men, have contrived to turn the 
military force againſt the ſocial body; and te to tear 

out the bowels of the ſtate,” * 
But anarchy, Which is the other n 
preſents images if poſſible ſtill more frightful, 
All the baſes of government are deranged; an- 
cient regulations no longer exiſt ; the laws ſleeps 
the functions of juſtice are interrupted; unity, ſo 
neceſſary in every government, gives place to 
multiplied powers, to diſcordant intereſts, -to 
contradictory orders; the multiplicity of means 
ſerves only to render the ſprings of government 
more complicated; punctuality, celerity, and 
| ceconomy, become impoſſible in the exerciſe of 
adminiſtration ; it injures itſelf, and, inceſſantly 
n it attacks all the properties which were 
K 3 formerly 
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formerly 1 by ſolid foundations. Thus 
mankind wiſhing to avoid one precipice, fall into 
another, A deſpot may be ſoftened, a tyrant 
may be enlightened; but nothing can inſtruct a 
furious multitude, which makes of its violent 
and blind paſſions as many laws, perpetually 
growing worſe and worſe. Anarchy is then 
moſt to be dreaded ; it is the moſt grievous diſ- 
temper that can afflict the political body. Let 
him therefore Who poſſeſſes wiſdom, prudence, 
or forte, become a magiſtrate in this criſis, let 
him recall every thing to unity of action, let 
him ſhow Fa of the little private paſ- 
5 ſions and their baneful effects on general order. | 
Nothing can be accompliſhed without an union 
of wills; but it is tranquillity alone that can re- 
ſtore their purity. and their gravity. 
| {IM calumniators of our reyolution have not 
failed to talk of the pretended anarchy that pre- 
vails in France. But he who can deliberately 
conſider the play of the political machine will 
ſet a far greater value on the judiciary laws and 
the laws of police, than on thoſe political laws 
of which the application is often uncertain and 


almoſt always of unfrequent occurrence. But 


it is a matter of fact that the deciſions of the 
courts have their full and due execution over 
the whole of the French territory; that the 
ſentences 
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| ſentences of the police have no where met with 
the leaſt obſtruction; that commercial articles 
of every deſcription are ſacred on all the roads; 
and that real property has never received the | 
ſmalleſt attack. Now, when the laws of po- 
| lice poſſeſs energy, he who can form a right | 
eſtimate regards them as infinitely more precious 
than the other laws: partial diſorders have never 


been communicated to the general maſs. The 


enemies of liberty have in vain contrived plots 
and uſhered in new crimes, but all theſe im- 
pious. efforts have been unable to diſorganize 
the nation; it has ſurvived every cataſtrophe, 
becauſe, though divided on its political laws, it 
has been united on the laws of utility and daily 
application. The throne could not do the 
people all the miſchief it meditated, becauſe the 
people made an effectual reſiſtance, and becauſe 
by knowledge the effect of every baſe libel was 
defeated. If the cruel and cowardly enemies of 
this people, ſo patient and ſo generous, have 
ſometimes drawn on their heads a precipitate 
vengeance, clemency has inſtantly ſucceeded to 
theſe acts of rigour or of juſtice; the people, 
conſtitutionally mild, pardoned their execu- 
tioners: they ſaw treaſon. lurking under the 
diadem, and they expected and ſtill expect that 
| K 4 | time 
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time will change a ſyſtem of perfidy for the in- 
tereſt of him who dares to purſue it. Laſtly, 
taking the amount of the loſs of men, inſepara- 
ble from great events, we ſhall find it to be in- 
ferior to What Louis XIV. ſacrificed in a ſingle 
battle dictated by his pride. 4 * 

Theſe dealers in human blood, who have 
empurpled the earth, and whoſe. ferocious in- 
tentions have ever purſued the traces of liberty, 
theſe are the perſons, and it well becomes 
them, who would condemn us to flavery, by 

upbraiding us with what we have been obliged 
to do in order to ſecure our independence ad 
the happineſs of our poſterity, with what we 
have done for the cauſe of France and that of 
the human race. 

What would they not Atetupt againſt the 
ſtandards of liberty, if their ſoldiers were not 
ready to open their eyes; if theſe ſoldiers, com- 
pelled by force to ſerve againſt the cauſe of 
equality, againſt their own cauſe, and diſci- 

plined by blows of the cane, began not already 
to reflect that all the violences, all the crimes 
_ impoſed on them, muſt neceſſarily recoil upon 
themſelves, and their children, in their turn, be- 
come flaves; and that the horrible obligation 
to ſhed the blood of men for the whim of a deſ- 
| LE pot 
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pot will be the 1 of erimes if they — . 
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- THE love of the country, the dee liberty, 5 
en men who do not reſemble thoſe of an- 
other age. When the famous Horatius, on his 
return from battle, killed his ſiſter, it was ne- 
ceſſary to have been born and educated at Rome 
to form a competent judgment of the deed. 
Horatius returned from a combat terrible to 
him, but deciſive to the liberty, the glory, and 
the ſafety of the country: covered with the 
blood of his brothers, whoſe death he had wit- 
neſſed, and covered alſo with the ſpoils of the 
Curiatü, whom he had had the courage and 
good fortune to ſubdue, he diſplayed theſe to 
his fellow citizens with the tranſports of a Ro- 
man who had juſt ſaved Rome, had freed her 
from the yoke with which ſhe was menaced. 

One of his ſiſters was betrothed to one of the 
Curiatii: ſhe ſaw in her brother's hand the 
ſcarf ſhe had given to her lover; and, neceſſary 
and inevitable as the combat was, ſhe re- 
proached him with it, and aſſailed him with 
all 
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all the fury of deſpair, It was 2 lover who 
ſpoke, and it was to him who had been the 


murderer of her lover that her reproaches were 


aaddreſſed: the ties of blood loſt their force in 


that which attached her, and which had juſt 


been broken. On another hand, it was * 


brother who had juſt eſcaped from the utmoſt 
peril, the vanquiſher of the mortal enemies of 
Rome, and her deliverer: all theſe titles were 
abſorbed in grief; and this fiſter could find in 
her brother no other than the murderer of 
Curiatius. A barbarous and unnatural monſter, 
a tiger thirſting after and glutted with blood, 
were the only names ſhe could find for a con- 
queror who had. achieved an immortal deed uſe- 
ful to his country. Miſerable wretch ! replied 
Horatius, threatening her, you reckon as nothing 
two brothers you have juſt loſt; you load with 
curſes the only one that remains; your heart 
is filled by, the paſſion alone for your lover! 
Covered as I am by your own blood, nature, 
mute and betrayed in your heart, does not even 
allow you to perceive the loſſes you have ſuſ- 
tained: your love knows the loſs of him only; 
in my preſence. you regret Curiatius; and you 
have not a tear to ſhed for your generous 
brothers ! ou are by birth a Roman, you 


ſpeak 
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| ſpeak in Rome, I have juſt ſaved Rome, and it 

is I whom you reproach. — 

His furious ſiſter made him this a: 
% Rome, the fole object of my hatred ; Rome, 
to which you have juſt facrificed my lover ; 
Rome, which gave you birth, and which you 
adore; Rome, finally, which I deteſt, becauſe 
ſhe honours you ; may all her neighbours, con- 
ſpiring together, ſap her badly ſecured founda- 
tions; and if all Italy will not ſuffice, may the 
Eaſt unite againſt her with the Weſt, May an 
hundred nations collected together from the ex- 
tremities of the univerſe paſs mountains and ſeas 
to deſtroy her; may ſhe overturn her own walls 
on herſelf and tear her entrails witk her own 
hands; may the anger of heaven, kindled by my 
prayers, pour on her a deluge of fire, which, 
accompanied by Jove's thunders, may reduce 
her laurels to powder, and her houſes to aſhes; 
and may I, the ſole cauſe, hear the laſt Roman 
breathe his laſt ſigh, myſelf c——_ with plea- 
ſure !“ | 

Horace, not yet recovered from the agitation 
he had been thrown into by a combat in which 
death had preſented itſelf to his view with more 
than common terrors ; Horace, overwhelmed 
with grief at the loſs of his brothers; Horace 
ſtill furious, and with reaſon, at the mention of 


the | 


the name of Curiatius, was no longer maſter of 
his indignation ;—he poignarded her. 
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* IN: FRY: nt "Uh "the court of - Verkilles, 
having revoked the edict of Nantes, preſſed that 
of Turin at the ſame time to expel all the pro- 
tcſtants from the vallies of Piedmont.) The or- 
ders which the Vaudois received in conſequence 
of this ſolicitation were ſo prompt and fo rigor- 
ous that they had not leiſure to conſider what 
ſteps to take. Their goods, their houſes,” and 
their flocks, were ſeized. No conſolation was 
left them, but to lead away their wives and their 
children, without knowing what country would 
receive them. The entrance of Dauphine, where 
they had yet many brethren of the ſame com- 
munion, was ſhut againſt them; Italy preſented 
no favourable aſylum, ſtill leſs did it afford the 
hope of ſuccour and of comfort. Diſtant more 
n fiſty leagues from Switzerland, and i 109205 


| ” * Theſe people . their name from Peter Waldo, 2 
© merchant in Lyons, who expoſed the ſuperſtition of the Ro- 
miſh church in 1160. Baniſhed out of France, he retired 
with his diſciples to Piedmont, where they ſettled and cheriſhed 
' undiſturbed their inen Principiens | On: 
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rant whether in that country they mighit ſettle7 
or at leaſt receive any aſſiſtance, they dutſt not 
hazard the Journey. - In this ſtate of perplexity, 

what nen recained to 1 funk od once 
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poverty ? "Deſpair drove an to take ard, 
with the firm reſolution of periſhing or of retain- 
ing their poſſeſſions. i e 
Of about twenty thouſand men, fourteen 
thouſand ſtood on the defenſive, but without 
chiefs, without guides, and without {kill in the 
military art. They were brave from conſtitu- 
tion, and raſh from neceſſity, but timid from ig- 
norance. Some regular troops were diſpatched 
againſt them with orders to engage. The officer 
who commanded this party having overtaken 
them, poured on them a volley of {mall arms, 
which killed thirty, and then ſummoned the reſt 
to lay down their arms, with a promiſe that they 
ſhould depart unmoleſted. All of them were 
married men, and at this inſtant their wives and 
children, in the hope of faving the ſtay of their 
miſery, intreated them to yield "Theſe poor 
unfortunate men,. too credulous and too fearful, 
urged by the ſentiment of a genuine tenderneſs, | 
and unacquainted beſides with the talent of ca- 
pitulating, ſurrendered at diſcretion. But Oh! 
t far from ſuffering them to depart, they 
were 
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were conducted, to the number of fourteen thou- 
ſand, into. different priſons, where the bulk ef 
them periſhed amidſt all the . which malery 
and captivity engender, Bt 
A very great number of women We children, 
who were incapable of prevailing on themſelves 
to quit their country, were obliged to change 
their religion, to remain where they were. 
The reſt paſſed into Switzerland, Germany, and 
Holland, having nothing for their ſupport but 
the alms which pity diſtributes always in too 
fcanty portions. Theſe poor women with their 
children languiſhed in foreign countries, while 
their huſbands rotted alive in the dungeons of 
Piedmont. They were kept there till England 
and Holland ſolicited their enlargement. Of 
fourteen thouſand, ſcarcely three thouſand eſ- 
caped from their cells : the reſt, not ſo robuſt in 
point of conſtitution, ſunk under the inhuman 
treatment of the ſlaves of fanaticiſm.— This re- 
eital would move the moſt obdurate heart. 


IDEAS ON RELIGION. | 


I SHALL not examine whether the idea of 
the Divinity is innate, or, the effe& of the con- 


i viction of a ö power, the exiſtence of 
| which 
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which is 3 by the contemplation of 
all nature. All the nations of the earth have 
entertained. à notion of a mote than human 
power, which they have made to reſide in one 
or ſeveral beings: with theſe the elements have 
been filled; and from hence myſteries have 
ariſen. Every perfected religion conſiſts in 
three things, the kind of idea it affords of the 


ſupernatural power, the 2 and the 
moral. 


May we not reſort to the axiom of Paſchal, 
which I ſhall tranſlate in a clear and intelligible 
ſtile? It is dangerous not to believe N 
and it is not inconvenient to believe more than 
is neceſſary, when that only is believed which 
accords with the ideas of a ſupreme and veiled 
grandeur that environs man, and forbids him in 
his pride to comprehend every thing: it is cer- 
tain that the laws of abſolute neceſſity, the laws 
of the human race, ſpring from religion, that is 
to ſay, from the idea of the Divinity. I do not 
think that civil laws have ever been known to 
ſubſiſt without a religious worſhip of ſome kind. 
The connection of public morals with religious 
forms appears to me to be demonſtrated i in each 

page of the Hiſtory of Nations. 
Me are acquainted with thirteen hundred dif- 
| ferent faiths, and perhaps there are as many of 


6 theſe 
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| theſe, as Hh are men on the ſurface of. the 
earth, ſeeing how probable. it is that two men 


are not to be found who think in a manner ex- 


actly conformable on every point: but to;reject = 


that which all faiths, with an unanimous con- 
ſent, admit, appears to me to be a een 
not leſs abſurd than it is daring. 

The completeſt victory of the atheiſt. 18 
reduced; to the eſtabliſhing of doubt; and a 


doubt ſuppoſes the poſſibility of the thing 


doubted. - 

To have a deep Gole of e that is to 
ts of the ſyſtem in which man adores and 
humbles himſelf, becomes a ſublime ſentiment: 


then it is that the ſoul of man is elevated, and | 


his being ennobled, while he is borne above ter- 
reſtrial things, and made to embrace a future 
ſtate of. grandeur and felicity. Hymns of grati- | 
tude are poured forth from the bottom of his 
heart; an elevation of thought follows each 
humble adoration he pays; and it is in proſtrat- 
ing himſelf before God, that man diſcovers. in 
bimſelf his noble origin, and he end for which 


5 he Was created. 
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| GREAT IMPULSION OF THE HUMAN MIND: 


THE en of e is RY After 
ages of ſlavery and error, people have felt the 
neceſſity of acquiring knowledge; and reaſon, 
revolting againſt theſe tyrants, ' combats in de- 

' fence of human dignity, and promiſes the earth 
triumphs as'yet unknown, Perhaps Afriea and 
India, witneſſing our activity, will quickly ſhare 
it, and reſolve at laſt to riſe from their humi- 
liating ſloth, Nothing is beyond human ſaga- 
city; if it has hitherto failed, we cannot infer 
from thence that it will always fail. I admit 
the ſuperb hopes of certain orators df the human 
race; and prefer them to thoſe contracted, diſ- 
couraging ideas which dwell in cold minds: I 
Welesebe believe that ſtates may be founded on 
the ſolid baſes of juſtice and reaſon; I can con- 
ceive this. A few clear laws are ſufficient. to 
heal every diſorder ; but unfortunately that ſim- 
plicity is not recurred to till after errors lands 
merable are exhauſted; 

I delight to contemplate the ich of rea- 
fon in the world. A true coſmopolite enjoys 
all the bleſſings that light upon his fellow=crea» 
tures ; mdthing | is chen to his heart, which di- 


lates over the whole earth; he faneies himſelf 
Vor. II. L. aſſiſting 
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aſſiſting. in all the triumphs of ee he 
perceives the inquiſition expiring under its ex- 
tinguiſhed piles; he views men of genius, the 
true friends of humanity, rivalling the fun chat 
illumines the deſerts of ſpace, Has the im- 
provement of the human ſpecies attained its ut- 
moſt limit ? No. France, the depofitary of the 
ſacred fire, will continue to cheriſh in its boſom 
the germes of talents and of genius. As Greece 
| anciently gave laws to Italy, and Egypt to 
Greece; ſo our legiſlators, while they labour 
for the felicity of France, are the benefactors of 
all mankind ; they will renew in our fight, but 
with a livelier ſplendour, the dee days of 
Memphis, of Rome, and of Athens. 

Ves, even the people yoked to the car of the 
Sultans, muſt ſoar above their preſent condi- 
tion; they will fly from the miry paths af} ig- 
norance, and in ſpite of barbarous policy, in ſpite 
of habitual indolence, will ceaſe to merit con- 
tempt. The imperious ery of misfortune pro- 
claims to them the neceſſity of the arts and the 
influence of cultivated genius; Philoſophy, ac- 
companied with the engraver and the printer, is 
about to deſcend 3 the Tanais to the Boſ- 
phorus; it will open the gates of the feraglio, 
and the porch of the Divan will reſound in half 
a century 


N 
a century with the oracles recorded in the de- 
claration of the rights of men. 

On reading he hiſtory and annals of ancient 
nations, we perceive with pain that many held 
a retrograde courſe. Under thoſe famous por- 
ticos Wee Socrates and Plato enlightened the 
univerſe, the Califs, the Imans, the Derviſhes, 
and the Muphtis, thicken the ſhades of barbarity; 
the unfeeling Ottoman tramples under foot the 
aſhes of Ariſtides and of Solon; the trophies of 
human glory lie neglected in the midſt of de- 
ſerts; and the traveller, wandering among the 
ruins of Thebes, of Palmyra, and of Alexandria, 
can hardly diſcover the traces of their ancient 
ſplendour. But the invaluable art of Printing 
will ſuffer men no longer to retrograde in their 
ſteps. ; 


' OF WOMEN AMONG THE ANCIENTS. 


IN Greece the women ſeldom appeared in 
public, and never at the Olympic games: it 
was on this account that the ſpirit, the magnifi- 
cence, the glory, and the liberty of the Greeks | 
did not ſuffice to give to the mind the degree 
of heat which belonged to it; love waswant- 
ing. 


L 2 A falſe 
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A falſe philoſophy often ſeparates us from the 
ſociety of women ; while a true and exalted one 
conſtantly urges us towards them. 

In their treatment of the women the Romans 
were greater and more equitable than the 

Greeks: it was worthy of their good ſenſe. 
At Rome a great conſideration was paid to fe- 
males, who had every where a diſtinguiſhed 
place aſſigned them, and whoſe funeral orations 
were pronounced, 

The women, however, were > alone ſeen at 
the ſhows, the threatres, and, during the latter 
periods, at the feſtivals given by the Emperors. 
There was none of that general ſociety which 
characterizes our manners, and conſequently the 
urbanity and ſuavity of our uſages were un- 
known there. It is not preciſely aſcertained 
whether at Rome the women were for any con- 
ſiderable length of time in the enjoyment of a 
kind of equality in the ſociety of the men. 

. The more we advance northward, the more 
we find the authority of the women augmented, 
and jealouſy  proportionably | diminiſhed : not- 
withſtanding their barbarity, neither the ſavages, 
Scythians, nor Goths, ever entertained a thou oht 
of depriving them of their liberty. In Europe 
their happineſs began as ſoon as theſe nations 
had formed any eſtabliſnments: however, when 

| the 
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the northern nations were tranſplanted in Spain, 
they borrowed the jealous uſages natural to that 

country, and, if we may credit what travellers © - 
tell us of the incontinence of the women who 
are in any degree unreſtained/at-Guſeo, Lima, 
and Goa, neceſſary to ſuch climates, - By ſimi- 
lar uſages men cannot be bound or reſtrained, 
becauſe with them love is an ardent and ex- 
cluſive paſſion. 5 | 


* 
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TI WISH to exculpate myſelf from the charge 
brought againſt me in ſeveral journals of having 
been unjuſt in my criticiſms on Voltaire, who 
was himſelf extremely unjuſt towards Rouſ- 
ſeau, I have conſtantly allowed Voltaire to be 
a a great poet, and have not denied the ſervices | 
he has rendered humanity, whether by attack- 
ing fanaticiſm and impoſture, or by making 
theatrical poetry ſubſervient to a tolerancy of 

opinions, or, finally, by interſperſing, in the 

ſmalleſt of his works even, thoſe humane and 

amiable maxims, which, indeed, with an un- 
| pardonable levity, he forgot, when he took upon 
him to cenſure in his verſes the Abbe Desfon- 
taines and Freron. | 
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' But had N the Gs and thinking 
head of the author of the ſocial contract? Had 
he his temperament and philoſophical counte- 
nance ? Did he conceive, embrace, and ana- 
lyze the political principles by which nations are 
to be regenerated? Did he penetrate into that 
which conſtitutes ſociety, the equality of rights, 
the ſeparation of powers, and the national ſove- 
reignty? Has he not produced a very weak 
criticiſm on the /p:irit of laws? Has he not 
called the ſocial contract a ſorry pamphlet? 
Monteſquieu characterized this poet very finely, 
when he made uſe of this expreſſion: Vol- 
taire! Oh! he has too much wit to compre- 
hend me. 

It was certainly proper to pierce the Centaur 
who was carrying off the beautiful Dejanira ; 
but alas! was it neceſſary to wound by the 
ſame blow the innocent beauty the raviſher 
held! in his arms? Rouſſeau, equally vigorous, 
was more adroit ; his arrow pierced the monſter 
without wounding the moral, | 
L have remarked that when, nature produces 
a great man, ſhe immediately creates another 
who ſeems to be born to temper and correct 
the ideas of his rival, Rouſſcau is the correc- 
tive of Voltaire: by blending the writings of 
theſe two great men the accents of their genius 
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become no longer diſcordant, and the great har- 
monies of univerſal morality are revealed to the 
intelligent reader. This is, if I miſtake not, a 
moſt admirable fra/ cauſe, which, unfortunately 
for him, the author of Candide did not per- 
ceive. | | 
Even although I may have leaned rather too 
much to the fide of Roufleau, was I ſo greatly 
in fault, when we owe to him the fineſt parts 
of our conſtitution? Could we have introduced 
into it three lines of Voltaire? I doubt the 
fact. The generation now ſpringing up will 
view our books in a yery different light from 
the one in which we ſee them; and we ourſelves 
have revived many old books which had been 
contemned and miſunderſtood. Who will take 
upon him to affirm what will remain of Vol- 
taire an hundred years hence? It is an argu- 
ment of extreme raſhneſs to weigh, in any par- 
ticular caſe, the amount of the human capacity: 
to theſe intrepid judges time gives the moſt for- 
mal lie. But there are readers who will not 
allow themſelves to be impoſed on by the great 
celebrity of a name, who ſpend whole nights 
and days in the ſtudy of a pamphlet, and who can 
find nothing but four or five of the ideas of Bayle, 
repeated in ſixty or feventy volumes: to them 
the ſportive ſallies of a luxuriant fancy, and the 
* - | 1 Kile 
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- file which faſcinates without convincing, are 
af no account. 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY. 


A REPRESENTATIVE aflembly alone 
can act with grandeur and amplitude. As it 
exhibits the general will of the nation, its power 
is univerſal, and its wide empire comprehends 
and regulates every abject, withoyt regard to 
local SE eee : the great end which it 
propoſes is the good of the whole. 
A ſingle houſe of legiſlation has ſimplified 
our government; for it needs no counterpoiſe. 
The right delegated to the king of. refuſing his 
ſanction to the decrees of that body is Cs 
only a right of ſalutary reviſion, an appeal to the 
People, and nothing more. | 
Never was the diguity of the monarch 
greater; he was advanced to reſpect by the le- 
giſlative aſſembly; but, by an inconceivable 
blindneſs, he has miſtaken the exaltation of his 
glory and the luſtre of his throne. No one of 
his miniſters has followed the ſpirit of the re- 
volution; they have never choſen to exerciſe 
an active authority; and the efficacious inter- 
poſition cf the monarchs has never come ſea- 


ſonably, | 
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ſonably. Nothing now, remains but that the exe - 
cutive power ſhould influence by its action the 

aggregate of the political hierarchy ; but this, 
however, it is unwilling to do. When force 
is really employed for the public al. it is al- 
ways ſacred. 

Every thing is now ſubje& to the national 
authority; it holds a permanent ſway. The 
abſolute aſcendency of public opinion has eſta- 
bliſhed theſe indeſtructible baſes. We were 
right when we formed the legiſlative body into 
one houſe, and ſpoke with ſome diſdain of 
Engliſh liberty. With us an impious, a de- 
ſtructive ſyſtem, obliged a general arming of the 
kingdom ; yet it was at the ſame time requiſite 
that the miniſters, in circumſtances ſo urgent, 
ſhould no longer be ſubject to the ſupreme will 
of the king, but to that of events; for they 
were no longer the depoſitaries of the royal 
authority, The executive power is therefore 
become the enemy of the country, fince it is 
no longer abſolute maſter of the finances. But 
this order of things cannot ſubſiſt; as the exe- 
cutive power refuſes to act, it will be compelled 
to act, and the majeſtic ſimplicity of the po- 
| litical machine will then unfold its ſublime 

play. 

| Invited 
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Invited to liberty, which puts it in our power 
to reform our government, to regulate the mo- 
narchy, to dictate laws, to ſet the ſprings of the 
ſtate in motion, to diſpoſe the phyfical and mo- 
ral forces of the e to what a height are we 
arrived ! * 

The moſt towering political ſyſtems merely 
conſiſt in the ſimpleſt principles reduced to prac- 
tice. Eſtabliſh two houſes, you will ſpeedily 
have two orders, and no doubt the ariſtocracy 
will then preponderate ; and ariſtocracy, com- 
. poſed of the great, whoſe luſtre can be no other 
than an emanation from the throne, muſt by its 
very nature dread the power of the people, and 
| favour that of the prince, the clear fountain of 
titles, of honours, of penſions, and of favours. 
Thus, the ariſtocratical intereſts are evidently 
confounded with thoſe of the monarch, and can 
ſearcely ever be ſeparated. 

Louis XVI. in a reſolve of the council f flate, 
dated the 8th of Auguſt 1788, had promiſed in 
the face of Europe to reſtore to the nation: the 
full exerciſe of all the rights which belonged to 
it; but he wiſhed only to deceive the national 
aſſembly, to make it ſubſervient to the re- eſtab- 
| liſhment of the finances, and the filling up of 
the deficiency; after which he would have 
opened a new account, 

Ageſilaus, 
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Ageſilaus, finding that he had been 3 
by Tiſſaphernes, who had perjured himſelf, 
conceived from thence great hopes of ſucceſs in 
the war, and inſpired his troops with a ſtrong 
contempt of a prince, who, by his falſe oaths, 
and his contravention of the moſt ſolemn trea- 
ties, had provoked the indignation both of gods 
and of men. | 

Every chief is dependant, becauſe nature A's | 
mits neither deſpot nor ſlave: it is the perfec- 
tion of the political ſtate that the chief of the 
nation be only the preſerver of its liberty, its 
protector, aud not its maſter, | 

Our princes wiſhed literally to make a dif- 
ferent race of men among men; but the people 
are in their turn the kings of the earth. 

A great ſtate, reſting on itſelf by its own 
weight, is the moſt proper for expelling ancient 
abuſes, as the ocean caſts upon its ſhorgs every 
ſubſtance foreign to it : nature there facilitates 
all the efforts, renders all the labours profitable, 
and favours the true principles of political: ceco- | 
nomy, by affording the productions which in- 
duſtry can raiſe from an extenſive territory: in 
this yaſt reſervoir of individual faculties, the : 
general intereſt prompts to great undertakings, 
by ſecuring to each labourer, and that in the 

moſt 
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moſt ſacred manner, the full enjoyment of the 
fruit of his ideas and of his toil. 

The criſis of revolutions diſcovers and brings 
forward the moſt concealed talents. Every one 
finds his ſtation; and we are aſtoniſhed at the 
ſudden appearance of extraordinary men of con- 
ſummate ſkill in affairs, and endued with all the 
public virtues, but whoſe name was even un- 
known. | | AY 

Our conſtitution approximates thoſe of the 
Greeks, that is to ſay, it has a republican caft. 
That theſe forms of government were favour- 
| able to the production of talents, has been de- 
monſtrated. Every road was open, whether by 
the ſhort duration of the magiſtracies and of the 
command of the army, or by the authority of 
eloquence and the hope of attaining all the em- 
ployments of the ſtate. The bar and the army 
formed two immenſe fields for different ge- 
niuſes. Accordingly, if we ſurvey all the na- 
tions which have figured on the globe, it ſeems 
impoſſible not to regard the Romans during the 
pureſt ages of their republic, as the people, ob- 
ſerves Monteſquieu, who haye the moſt honour» 
ed human nature. 
| The great queſtions on the rights of the peo- 

Ple, on the theory of legiſlation, and on the in- 
fluence 
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fluence of the freedom of thinking and writing, 
are become familiar to us; we are thoroughly 
acquainted with every thing that regards the 
public weal. _ 

If politics be the morality, of ates, Was che 
vain and barbarous diſtinction of noble and ple- 
beian calculated to ſubſiſt in a country where all 
the citizens muſt labour in concert to ſupport 
the rights of reaſon and of juſtice ? 

Our ſeigneurs, with their nmunities and pri- 7 
vileges, after having annihilated the rights of the 
people, have made every effort in the eighteenth 
century to prevent their renewal. 

The title of monarch was never juſtly applied 
to the kings of France ; there is the ſame dif- 
ference as between adminiſtration and deſpotiſm, 
1 will it, I ordain it, my will, 'my good pleaſure. 
Will nations long be ſatisfied with theſe terms? 

The pope, as a judicious hiſtorian remarks, 
would have deſired to be conſtantly conſidered 
as the ſole magiſtrate and the ouly ſovereign. i In 
the world. 

But philoſophers began keppily to ieh 
over prieſts and tyrants, when it was impoſſible 
to ſilence the voice of thoſe men of every nation 
and of every age, who, connecting their own. 
cauſe with the intereſt of all, have. enlightened | 
and aided humanity. | 
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In proportion as the number of men who 
think increaſes, their propenſity to independ- 
ance acts with more energy; they feel them- 
ſelves ſtronger ; and they perceive, by a natural 
inſtinct, that their liberty augments, becauſe 
they afford each other mutual affiſtance. 'Thus, 
are large ſtates deſtined to great convulſions : in 
their wide extent the current of mighty revo- 
lutions cannot be ſtopped ; the obſtacles only 
create a new energy, and the events correſpond 
to the boldneſs of the enterprize. 

France is the firſt and the fineſt kingdom of 
this world, that which poſſeſſes moſt acquired 
riches, and where it is eaſier than elſewhere to 
augment and preſerve them, where men are 
more induſtrious, more laborious, and more ſo- 
ber, and where the love which they naturally 
bear to glory bas all the effects of patriotiſm: 
this kingdom will therefore ſoon be filled with 
freemen. The reſources of the French nation 
will ever prove ſuperior to all her poſſible 
Wants. 

Our ariſtocrates reſemble the old wall in 
the fable, who having loſt his teeth offered to 
make peace with the ſhepherd; but the ſhep- 
herd ſmiled at his hes and inſtantly diſs 
patched him, by 

A free people, brave and virtuous, quickly ens 
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Joy all the fruits of the arts and all-the treaſures 
of the earth.—Let us appeal to antiquity. 

The. league of Aratus diſplays the. higheſt 
ſkill; it comprehended in idea all the .Greek 
cities. The plan of Aratus was to expel the 
kings and tyrants, and give to Greece a liberty 
more ſolid than that which had hitherto been 
to it a ſource of perplexity. Aratus formed a 
fingle power out of many, which he connected 
together in a cloſe confederacy. Here was 
really the image of the new departments of 
France; equality muſt have ſubſiſted among 
the towns as among the citizens, No one gave 
its name to the republic, no one was ine as 
unfit for the place of meeting of the general 
council: the jealouſy of bons or pre- emi- 
nence could not diſunite them: all at once ſub- 
jects, and ſovereigns, no domination was felt. 
This noble project, extremely laudable, and the 
greateſt that could preſent itſelf to the mind of 
a Greek, has been renewed in our own days by 
the national aſſembly. 

Add to this that Aratus preferred a foreign 
king, whom the Greeks ſtyled a barbarian, to 
any | Grock of eminence like himſelf, _ 

Society may attain. a degree of perfection 
that far exeeeds our moſt ſanguine imagination. 
No! man was not born to 1 e ſervi- 

tude ; 
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tude; nor are there two modes of well being 
truth is one and indiviſible, and the ſpirit of Y- 
berty neceſſarily doubles the force of man. 

How many writers are there who examitie 
nothing but the bottom of their own heart, 
and, deciding from their own conſcience, ca- 
lumniate mankind by that mean diſpoſition to 
detract which is the portion of narrow minds ? 

But ſelf-intereſt cannot be regarded as the ſole 
motive of human actions. Man is naturally dif- 
poſed to reſtrain his rights, that he may leave 
to others the free exerciſe of theirs. He keeps 
therefore in view the general intereſt of the hu- 
man race; for the ſocieties which men form 
with each other tend by their nature to main- 
tain and ſecure the independence and equality 
of men. It often happens that we cannot la- 
bour for the public good without incurring a 
certain, inevitable loſs, How often have men 
been ſeen courageouſly to ſacrifice their life fot 
the advantage of their country ? 

Every img plainly ſhows, that upon the 
whole, man — generally from natural im- 
pulſe, and rather for the general benefit and pre- 
ſervation of the human race than with a view to 
his own, 

Many violent, ad Wasettene 8 ſcenes, 
Which diſturb the deliberations of the national 

aſſembly, 
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aſſembly, are ſeverely blamed : they evidently 


proceed from the inſolent minority, and from 


that cruel and baſe party which pretends to 
diftate laws to us, but which would not even 


enjoy, if unfortunately victorious, its hateful 


victory. Theſe ſtorms are perhaps neceſſary; 
the tempeſt which .affails the veſſel alſo ſpeeds 


it on its way. When the people unanimouſly 


regard liberty as their patrimony, that charae- 
ter always creates a certain keenneſs of temper, 
and produces moſt violent contentions between 
thoſe who hold different opinions concerning 
ſtate affairs. The writings of Ariſtrophanes 
and Theophraſtus are full of nothing but raillery 
_ againſt the faults committed in the aflemblics of 
the Greeks. Only recolle& the mutual abuſe 
of Æſchinus and Demoſthenes : and in full ſe- 


nate, Cato and Cæſar attacked each other in 


the moſt opprobrious language, So that we 
muſt not ſeek in their public aſſemblies for what 
we are told of Athenian and Roman politeneſs. 
The greater the danger appears, the eaſier is the 
eloquence which takes fire juſtified, if not by its 
exceſs, at leaſt by its triumph. The executive 
power, ever rebellious and preparing behind co- 
vered entrenchments the ruin of the laws of the 
country, provoked the indignation and the voice 
4 furious eloquence; for the latter, luckily for 
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us, roſe to the level of the monſtrous and ſangui- 


nary audacity of the former. Eloquence has more 
than once thundered againſt criminal meaſures 


emboldened by indulgence, and has diſpoſed the 


people to aſſume a ſtern and determined at- 
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Finally, the deſpots threaten us: all kings, 
it is ſaid, ſtyle each other brothers. But are not 
all nations ſiſters, and can they behold with in- 
difference the diſaſters which afflict them? Na- 
tions will be ſeen to umte and rally; for it is 
the intereſt of all to chain down deſpotiſm. 
But if the power of a ſtate conſiſts in the num- 
ber of its ſubjects, in their means, in their capa- 


city, and the accumulated product of their forces 


and reſources, France has nothing to fear from 
its neighbours, Let all her citizens adhere to 
the legiſlative body: ſubmiſſion to the laws is 
the pledge of victory. Hobbes remarks very 
judiciouſiy, that there can be no ſolid govern- 
ment without a centre of authority from which 
no recourſe can be had to another power, 


wa 
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OF VIRTUOUS MEN OF LETTERS. - 
WHILE time brings revolutions over the 
whole face of the globe, and infinitely varies the 
picture of events, it cauſes new ideas to circu- 
late which have alſo hear, force and their 
empire. 

Emanated from a * thinking heads, they 
penetrate the minds of the great body, and make 
a permanent impreſſion. This courſe of mo- 
rality has its aſcendeney and its duration. Since 
the different parts of Europe have kept up a 
correſpondence, and all knowledge tends to the 
ſame focus, the voice of philoſoplicets produces 
a cry almoſt unanimous, that ſwells, reſounds, 
and rules even the thrones, which ſeemed the 
laſt term of human power.. | 

There is certainly ſomething above them, 
opinion, The imprudent monarch who defies 
it, weakens and disjoins his authority : and ſuch 
is the undoubted empire of new and luminous 
ideas, that, by their beauty, their evidence, their 
depth, and their utility, they give law to the 

part which governs. Knowledge is become 
_ Uſeful in all governments: they ſeem now ready 
to ſubmit (with more or leſs oppoſition) to thoſe 
opinions which are deſtined to produce by de- 


grees the moſt incredible changes. | 
N11 This 
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This new action of a few individuals upon 
the univerſe, this moral empire which directs 
the phyſical force, is a thing truly new, and 
which never occurred in hiſtory till the inven- 
tion of printing. 

Theſe opinions are mixed with good and evil, 

| like every thing elſe; they have at once their 
utility and their danger. Sometimes the minds 
of men are not ripe enough to adopt them; and, 
on the other hand, they may too much inflame 
unprepared heads, and derange the political ba- 
lance too ſuddenly. Enthuſiaſm might then 
aſſume the place of reaſon; and though enthu- 
ſiaſm be the worker of great achievements, it is 
never beneficial or deſirable except in a ſerious, 
important, and arduous criſis. 

Perhaps there exiſts an art of judging theſe 
new opinions, of elaborating them, and of render- 
ing them thus more ſalutary. Amidſt the pro- 
greſs of the human mind, evil, by an almoſt in- 
vincible deſtiny, places itſelf by the fide of good. 
Often the virtuous man is forced to ſigh, even 
while he is filled with admiration. Might not 
a more attentive choice ſeparate what is bane- 
ful in the mixture of thoſe real benefits lately 
poured upon ſociety ? | 

When the human mind has conceived a new 
idea, it can ſeldom preſerve a juſt medium; for 
man 
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man delights in extremes. The effort he makes 
in burſting from his old chains precipitates him 
into the oppoſite extreme, and, proud of having 
got rid of his weighty fetters, he does not per- 
ceive that he is only adopting new prejudices, aud 
that he ſubmits to the moſt abſolute prepoſſeſ- 
ſion, at the very moment he thinks he has eſ- 
caped from it for ever. Thus man has con- 
founded diſtinct notions, and has believed that 
he had improved all, becauſe he trampled with 
a haughty foot upon many wrecks. 

Such is more eſpecially the diſpoſition of the 
_ preſent age. Elated with ſome undoubted con- 
queſts, it ſeems more impatient to deſtroy than 


to rear. It has brought the ancient opinions 


under its examination; but was it not too much 
elated when it gave them up to ridicule and 
_ contempt? This love of novelty may have its 
dangers and its excefles. Will the continual = 
ſtruggle againſt error ſuffice to guard againſt. 
it? And ef genius were as cautious as it is 
impetuous, would it not reſt contented with 
having overturned cruel and pernicious preju- 
dices alone? We ought to irrigate and fertilize, 
and not to overflow and lay waſte, Among the 
new and prevailing ideas, there are ſome which, 
| Judiciouſly choſen, may afford the greateſt ad- 
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vantage to ſociety, and complete the trivinph of 
reaſon, 

After genius has aaa fully ir in every " 
rein; it would be deſirable, I think, that ſome 
one ſhould ſtart up endued with a calm and pe- 
netrating judgment, to ſeparate truth from error, 
It is he alone that can weigh without partiality, 
can decide without preſumption, can moderate 
the heat of enthuſiaſm, and yet not weaken 
truth: finally, it is he that can ſafely proceed 
between the exceſſive timidity which ſuper- 
ſtitiouſly reveres ancient cuſtoms, and the 


temerity which would break down every bar- 
rier. 


The ſpirit of the age has diffuſed much light, 
partly by Sed reflection towards uſeful 
objects, and partly by generalizing principles 
which were loſt becauſe ſcattered and diffuſed, 
There is no ſcience at preſent but muſt ac- 
knowledge that this ſpirit has enlarged the 
bounds of i its circles. If it · has erred, it was by 
the immenſity of the objects which it embraced; 
it was by attempting to apply too haſty a cal- 
culation to complicated operations: it was per- 

haps, if J dare declare it, by not repoſing ſuffi- 
cient confidence in human virtue, and by not 
eltimating the efficacy of that active force. 


Such 


„ 

Such is the firſt error, if I am not miſtaken, 
of the governing body: it has expected every. 
thing fronds its trial ſprings; it has reaſoned 
on objects which it ought rather to have felt, as 
if ſentiment were not likewiſe a ſtream of light, 
ſtill prompter and more active. Why not be- 
lieve that enlightened virtue, in any man, as in 
a nation, is more knowing than the moſt quick- 
lighted policy? 

It is virtue that perceives W and by in- 
ſtin& what muſt turn out for the general ad- 
vantage: with the eye conſtantly fixed. upon 

ſuffering humanity, it has that generous emo- 

tion which dictates the beſt maxims. Reaſon- 
ing, with its inſidious language, may beſtow be- 
witching colours upon ambiguous enterpriſes, 
Never will the heart of the virtuous man of let- 
ters forget the intereſt of the meaneſt citizen; 
aud if he be compelled to ſelect his ſacrifice, the 
numerous and unfortunate claſs will be preſent 

in his memory. He will chooſe the leaſt evil, 
and in ſuch a way as not to dread the pen of the 
hiſtorian who will deſcribe to poſterity his com- 
bats and his deciſions, 

Thus, in their origin, growing nations have 
divined the ſtate beſt calculated for them; and 
remote from political light, or even deſpiſing it, 
oy have had the advantage. of improving a 
e perception 


„ * 
perception vaſtly ſuperior to the rage of t. 


tems, which aiming to control every event, 
give occaſion to e overſights. 
Place, then, the virtuous man before the able 
politician, reſting aſſured that the former will 
diſcover by his ok of the public good what the 
other will not perceive by the pride of his con- 
ceptions. 
If he watches the ſpirit of the age it is not 
with an intention to cruſh it, or to ſtay its pro- 
greſs, but only to give it a more uſeful direction. 
The pilot obeys the ſea on which he is borne ; 
he follows the inevitable currents; he varies his 
management according as the weather is calm 
or tempeſtuous. In like manner, the man in 
office yields to the national bent, and turns his 
thoughts to the general will ; he chooſes to fol- 
low this movement rather than to oppoſe it. If 
he is attentive to catch the wind. of this predo- 
minating ſpirit (a wind vehement and irreſiſti- 
ble), he will bring about great things without 
convulſion and without requiring an effort. He 
will hold a lever of vaſt power, calculated to 
overturn the moſt numerous obſtacles: he will 
bargain. for the glory and felicity of the nation, 
and will find the minds of all diſpoſed to obey, 
| becauſe they will be moved only by their own 
inclination, T hey will go greater lengths with 


„eee 
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8 legiſlators ſuch as theſe, than if they 
were impelled to obedience by force, and even 
by the empire of the laws. 

Moſt writers agree to praiſe the paſt ages at 
the expence of the preſent ; but the reading of 
| hiſtory is ſufficient to controvert ſuch an opi- 
nion. The ſuperſtition and barbarity which 
darken remote times, extinguiſh every wiſh we 
might entertain that we had come into the world 

at choſe fatal periods. | = 
Dnqueſtionably the art of living in ſociety is 
improved; and errors and prejudices, in paſſing 
from one age to another, are blunted by degrees. 
In reading ancient hiſtory, and reflecting on what 
has paſſed, it appears that the human race then 
enjoyed a very ſlender portion of happineſs. But 
taught by fatal experience the miſeries attend- 
ing ſuperſtition, we have contrived to dam up 
the ſource of that ſcourge, to enjoy the light 
which ſurrounds us, and to improve the benefits 
of it for our own felicity, for that of our con- 
temporaries, and for poſterity. 

Europe, in general, is better cultivated, better 
inhabited, better defended ; thoſe ſudden inva- 
ſions which formerly deſtroyed kingdoms, are 
no longer practicable; artillery has made war 
leſs flow in its operations and leſs dangerous; 
the invention of printing has rendered the com- 


munication 
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munication of ideas prompt and eaſy between 


the different parts of the world; and amidſt the 


moſt bloody war, invincible and neceſſary ties 
maintain the right of property and avert great 
calamities. 8 
However remote we may be from perfection, 
we conſtantly advance in improvement. We 

debate on the means of beſtow ing felicity on 
our own country, on our ſociety; and theſe 
dreams lead invariably to ſome wiſe reſult. Ex- 
cellent and ſound principles eſtabliſh order in 
theory, which announces an enſuing prafiice, 
not perfect, but bringing a greater ſum of tran- 
quillity and happineſs. 

Good books have diffuſed knowledge thepaph 
all claſſes of the people; they adorn truth. 
Theſe writings already govern Europe; they 
inſtruct governments in their duties, they ap- 
prize them of their faults, their true intereſt, 
and the public opinion to which they muſt liſten 
and conform. Theſe books are patient maſters 
that wait till the adminiſtrators of ſtates are 
awake and their paſſions calm. 

Policy is founded, like geometry, on the moſt 
ſimple principles; the whole confiſts in know- 
ing how to deduce conſequences. The charac- 
ter of a people changes from age to age, and that 
change ought to be ſtrictly attended to. 

36 . 
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The politician would never make erroneous 
combinations, without the extreme variety and 
fickleneſs of national character. It is requiſite 
therefore that he beſtow particular attention on 
this ſubject, and eſtimate more eſpecially the 
poſſible range of the extravagance > winch enters 
the human dend. | 
Buch is the difficult part of his art : he muſt 
build his plans on the character of a people view- 
ed at large. When he ſhall poſſeſs the true 
knowledge of its manners, he wall obtain over 
the nation an aſcendency which the moſt fortu- 
nate warrior could never expect. 
I be latter ruſhes like a torrent, and like a tor- 
rent paſſes away, The bloody trophies of vic- 
tory are always dearly purchaſed; the conqueror 
often miſſes the fruits of his ſucceſs. He retains 
nothing, if policy does not aſſiſt him. 

The greateſt and moſt formidable ſtate may 
be ruined by a vigilant policy, which, protecting 
a neighbouring ſtate of leſs ſtrength, ſhall be 
able to ſteal almoſt imperceptibly from its rival 
the ſecret and vital ſtrength that formed its flou- 
riſning condition. 

A body of perfect laws, with regard to what 
concerns policy, would be a maſter-piece of hu- 
man genius. It would confiſt perhaps in an 
exquiſite ſelection of what is moſt excellent in 


the 
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ingenious application of theſe laws to the cuſ- 
toms of the nation to be governed by them. 


Filer of theſe laws to connect together the ancient 
and modern codes, in order to form a new one. 


If he ſhould poſſeſs abilities, if he ſhould have a 


certain rules, and preſerve ſuch exact propor- 
tions, that a ſtate with ſuch laws for its guid- 


difficulty attain. 


theory; all would have been combined, and this 
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the political and civil laws, and in a ſimple and 


. It would be the buſineſs of the ſublime com- 


profound knowledge of the human heart, and, 
above all, of the genius of the nation, he would 
maintain ſuch an unity of deſign, follow ſuch 


ance would reſemble thoſe mechanical engines, 
all of whoſe ſprings conſpire to the ſame end. 

This great man is ſtill to appear among us, 
becauſe the perfection of politics is an eminent 
ſtep to which the human powers can with much 


But every thing : announces the poſſibility of 
ſuch a genius ſtarting up; and if ſo many men 
endued "with a be ſagacity and a ſenſible 
heart had not waſted their talents in the deceit- 
ful charms of the ſine arts, we ſhould have found 
this happy junction of moral and political laws: 
all would have been marked out at leaſt in 


eloquent type would have led us ende to the 
Pracuees x] 
Without 


e 

Without poſſeſſing that genius, I have done 
what has been in my power; I have, for twenty- 
five years, collected ideas with the intention of 
their entering into the ſublime plan which an- 
other ſhould trace, and which far exceeds my 
abilities. To collect every idea into a focus of 
unity, and apply each with preciſion to the na- 
tional genius; this is the philoſopher's ſtone of 
politics. It is leſs chimerical than that of the 
alchemiſts, ſince we ſee governments which en- 
joy a certain degree of perfection, that is to fay, 
ſuch a degree as may be affimilated to the paſſions 
of batte nature. 
Happy the people who, by the help of their 
writers, have given to authority that know- 
ledge which will permit it neither to ſtep be- 
yond the law nor to turn it aſide! * "831 
Since legiflation cannot be the work of po- 
litical circuraſtances, does it not proceed from 
the information and conceptions of men of 
genius! | 


GEOGRAPHY: CONSIDERED IN A POLITICAL 
POINT OF VIEW. | 


WHOEVER admits an orignal hs in the 
univerſe, whoever rejects the words fatality and 
chance, and ſurveys with an attentive eye the 

empires 


* 3 : 
empires of ancient and modern times, will per- 
ceive an order of demarcation upon the ſurface 
of our globe, and will not fail to recognize the 
hand that traced the limits and erected the ram- 
parts. He will behold nations mutually con- 
tending till they are confined within the geo- | 
e circle drawn by nature; in that en- 
cloſure they enjoy the repoſe which was denied 
them when they overleaped the bounds. 
When in the height of metaphyſics, we feel 
ſomethin g that reſiſts, that repels us forcibly, 
that defeats us in ſpite of our efforts, it is a de- 
cifive mark that we go beyond our limits, and 
ſtrain to ſurpaſs our natural capacity: it is a ſe- 
cret admonition which reminds us of our frailty, 
and . corrects. a preſumptuous weakneſs. But, 
in the material world, when an evident princi- 
ple enlightens reaſon at the commencement of 
its reſearches, it 1s a certain token that the-mind 
poſſeſſes a fund of reſources which will enable 
it to draw infallible concluſions. Let us firſt 
be natural philoſophers : I have thought I could 
diſcern on the mow a decided intention of na- 
ing them, to delineate geometrically the form 
of empires, and to domiciliate kingdoms; I have 
thought I could perceive that the globe was ſo 
configured as that navigation would one day be 
: | | the 
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| the tie to bind together the human race. Theſe 
ideas will no doubt. pleaſe thoſe, who, ſtruck. 
with the harmonious immenſity, believe, that 
the government of the univerſe preſides majel= | 
tically and neceſſarily over all other govern= 4 
ments, We need only uſe our eyes, perhaps, | 
to be convinced of theſe new truths: an atten- | 
tive ſurvey of geographical charts, determines 
in ſore meaſure the poſitive extent of ſtates; -- 
for the mountains, the rivers, and the lakes, are 
the unqueſtionable boundaries and guardians 
which kind nature has placed for the preſerva- 
tion and tranquillity of human aſſociations. 
But if the order of nature have viſibly ſepa - 
rated empires, it has on another hand decreed 
that they ſhall have a mutual commerce of 
knowledge; its deſign in this reſpect is not 
concealed. When I hold in my hand a frag- 
ment of loadſtone, and reflect that this ſtone, 
which appears in no way remarkable, informs 
us conſtantly of the direction of the north, and 
renders poſſible and eaſy the navigation of the 
moſt unknown ſeas, I have about me a con- 
vincing proof that -nature intended a ſocial life - 
for man. All theſe indications of deſign ſeem, 
therefore, to evince that her views tend ſimply 
to unite men, and make them ſhare in common 
the good things diſſeminated over the globe. 


Whenever, 
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Whenever, for the preſervation of the whole, a 


great criſis of nature occaſions the diſruption of 
a a ſmall portion of the globe, you ſuddenly per- 


ceive ſeas ariſe where iſlands were ſwallowed 
up. Never has a gulf, never has a large gap 
invincibly ſeparated the different parts of the 


globe; on the contrary, the ſoft girdle of the 
waters everywhere invites man, everywhere 
preſents to him roads more dangerous that diffi- 
cult, and which his courage and genius have 


ſurmounted. The celebrated Engliſh navigator 


who diſcovered the inhabited iſlands in the Pa- 


cific Ocean, failed from the Thames, paſſed the 


Antipodes of London, and performed the circuit 


of the earth. Laſtly, ſince it has latterly been 
diſcovered, by a never erring experience, that 
winds which blow conſtantly during a certain 
ſeaſon of the year, waft our ſhips to India, and 
that contrary winds, prevailing during another 
ſeaſon, convey them back again to our ports 


it is impoſſible not to recognize certain admira- 
dle guides calculated to approximate and unite 


the moſt remote nations. If man has learned to 


conſtruct a veſſel, a bridge upon the ocean, 
if this frail machine nevertheleſs braves the 


angry elements: it is becauſe the primary in- 


tention of nature was that men of all elimates 


ſhould not be ſtrangers to each other. A dark 
: EE: | cloud 
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eloud conceals from us. the Wiens which ins 
habit the northern extremity of America; but 
a flight convulſion of the globe may ſuddenly 
form a ſea, to conduct our veſſels among theſe 
new nations; and in a ſimilar way, although 
the interior parts of Africa be nearly as much 
unknown as the centre of the earth, it requires. 
only a happy occurrence to open for us the route. 
The great views of nature will ſooner. or later | 
be accompliſhed. | 
For the ſame reaſon that ſhe gives mountains 
a gentle ſlope, to allow a free acceſs to them 
and facilitate the entrance into the vallies, ſhe 
has diſtributed in all directions a profuſion of 
rivers and ſeas; every thing announces a circu- 
lation fimilar to that in the human body. She 
therefore wills that all the people of the earth 
ſhould be knit by the bonds of union, but with- 
out claſhing ſuddenly and being too readil y blend- 
ed. Thus, by extending and connecting our 
various branches of knowledge, we ſhall find 
that they all tend to the improvernent of the 
human ſpecies ; and in this view art is nature. 
At firſt fight, Europe, Aſia, and Africa, form 
only the ſame continent. It is not certain but 
America has a communication near the pole 
with the other parts of the earth. Theſe con- 
tinents, which nature has united, have a natural 
TV right 
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then neceſſary to theſe ſtates for facilitating com- 


geographical chart of a country; it will per- 


The paſſage of the ſound alone gives exiſtence 
to the kingdom of Denmark: the dukes of 


ö entrance. 


can equally ſuit all nations. The geographical 
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right to procure, by means of navigation, aft 
afy intercourſe between one Drag and an- 
11 8 
If Japan forms in a manner a kind of ſolitary 
fate, it may be replied that, when the Corea 
and the adjacent countries ſhall one day grow 
commercial ſtates, the ports of Japan, becoming 


merce, will be opened, and that empire obliged 
to enter into the general plan. 
Let political ceconomy conſult above all the 


ceive that happy conſequences depend on the 
reſources and natural advantages of a ſtate, 


Savoy take a moſt important ſhare in the wars 
of Italy, not ſo much on account of the forces 
they can bring into the field, as by their hav- 
ing poſſeſſion "of the lofty chain of mountains 
which enables them to open or diſpute the 


There is manifeſtly a neceſſary correſpondence 
between the political laws and the aſcendancy 
of ſituation ; it is falſe that the ſame intereſts 


fituation conſtitutes a poſitive law which can- 
not be miſconceived, Theories are abſurd when 
they 


W 
they pretend to enjoin in one ſtate what | is pra. 
ticable in another. 

Local circumſtances ſway every thing: men 
may enact laws, but the moſt Athirable regu- 
lations can never be ſeparated from their appli- 
cation. When the genius of Frederic ſhall be 
totally extinct in Pruſſia, that country will no 
longer comprehend a kingdom, but marquiſates; 3 
«ile the mountains of Switzerland will con- 
ſtantly have in their view ' the fame forms of 90. 
vernment. | 

In the adminiſtration of ſtates how great is 
the diſparity occaſioned by the hilly or plain 
ſurface, the ſouthern aſpe& or the expoſure to 
the north wind, a natural haven of a promon- 
tory, an eaſy anchorage or a road crowded with 
rocks? Hence ariſes an infinite variety in the 
political inſtitutions. 

If the geography of a country be not t ſeriouſly 
examined; if its hydrography be flighted, all 
will reſt upon ruinous foundations; for nature 
has ordained. that the moral conduct of nations 
ſhould be intimately connected with their phy- 
ical qualities, and a chart is the moſt luminous 
torch for ſtateſmen: a torch which reflects a 
much clearer light than the idle ſpeculations of 
cabinets, that have ſo long been deceived by in- 


hgnificant terms. Tt is impoſſible to behold 
N 2, without. 
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without admiration how great an acceſſion the 
| empreſs of the Ruſſias could have made to the 
grandeur of her provinces, by uniting the rivers 
her empire embraces. This admirable plan, fo 
worthy of being happily executed, was. aban- 
doned upon the event of the war againſt the 
Turks. It preſented to the induſtry of many 
nations all the reſources indicated or formed by 
nature. Catherine would have imitated the 
example of Alexander, had ſhe not for the ſake 
of perſonal repoſe, preferred the removal of her 
military forces from the vicinity of her throne, 
and the erpployment of them in diſtant expe- 
ditions. 

If we may Qin judge from the ate of Alex- 
andria, its founder poſſeſſed a genius ſuperior to 
his ſucceſs; the one paſſed away like a gleam 
of light, and outlived not the conqueror of the 
Perſians, but the other will laſt for ages. 
View the ſituation of Tyre, of Carthage, of 
Venice, of Genoa, of Amſterdam, and of Lon- 
don; you will acknowledge that nature has 
made theſe different points the centre of a vaſt 
commerce. Change the ſcite, and the reſources, 
the means of ſtrength and proſperity, will no 
longer be the ſame. Venice was formerly the 
emporium of an univerſal trade, and as it were 
the bond of union of the three parts of the 


world 


1 
world then known. The paſſage to India by 
the Cape of Good Hope has cauſed that grandeur 


to diſappear which was the object of the jealouſy 


of thirty ſovereigns, 

When an empire is extenſive and compact, it 
can ſpeedily acquire wealth and protect itſelf. 
The ſovereign of ſeveral disjointed ſtates, ſuch 
for inſtance, as the Pruſſian monarch, may com- 
mand and give laws to rich but ſtraggling pro- 
vinces; but he will never have the force of him 
who reigns over provinces united and connected 
in one centre. France eminently enjoys this 
advantage, by which the different parts that 
compoſe it, forming a contiguous whole, afford 
to each other mutual aid, ſupport, comfort, 
knowledge, and defence. This kingdom owes 
its natural dominion to its compact regions, 
wedged in between three great ſeas and many 
chains of eraggy mountains: the rivers and 
mountains of this fine country have latterly 
given names to various of the departments; and 
it was a moſt happy idea to hit upon, that na- 
ture, in forming kingdoms, had alſo traced the 
diviſions, by giving them diſtin ne materia] 
limits. 

Who ſees not that France, that Spain, if Por- 
gal were again united to her, that England, 
Ireland, Switzerland, Sardinia, and Sicily, are 
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in a manner placed on the foundations of the 
globe ! ! When you beheld (at a time when the 
reſt of Europe was enſlaved) liberty extending 
her ſway over the Britiſh iſles, it was becauſe 
theſe iſles are eſpecially formed for the throne of 
liberty. If the Hungarians are oftener- eon- 
vulſed than any other nation, the reaſon is, that 


| ſupplying to them every thing within them- 
| ſelves. Behold Poland expoſed on all fides ; 


ſhe has needed inceſſantly for her defence all 
her valour: : her children are - obliged to be 
perpetually 1 in arms; and her As far too 
numerous to maintain, keep her peaſants in 
abjection, indigence, and gavery. That the 
Poliſh territory is entirely open, 1s the primary 
cauſe of theſe miſchiefs. The well- -known ca- 
lamities of that unhappy republic reſult leſs from 
the defects of its conſtitution than from its geo- 
graphical ſituation, Which leaves it a prey 1 
every ſide to the invaſton of foreign troops. 

If we conſider Italy, it requires only, as was 


the caſe formerly, one central point; and as 
ſoon as the papal phantom ſhall fall with the 


moſt incredible of all ſuperſtitions, it will be 
revived by this ſingle and probable event. 
Ruſſia announces plainly that it will ſoon be 
Givided into two ſtates, becauſe the capital of 

8 5 that 
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that cxapire being badly ſituated, it is a giant 


with an exceſſive head which it cannot ſupport. 
The compariſon ſhows that nature has been 


prodigal to France; this is her favourite king- 
dom: it is accurately circumſcribed, and this 
circumſtance forms and will form its invincible 
ſtrength ; for we have only to ſtretch our domi- 
nion to the Rhine and unite Savoy, aud it will 
be difficult to find on the face of the globe an 


empire better ſituated and of a nobler and mas 


commanding figure, 

Although the Grand Signor poſſeſſes, in Eu- 
rope, in A and in Africa, immenſe countries, 
yet the double deſpotiſm of the ſcimitar and the 
koran, the victories of Selim and of Mahomet, 
have not hitherto been able to form one whole 


of the Ottoman empire, becauſe nature oppoſed 


it by frittering too much theſe ſpacious and 
magnificent ſhreds. If an arm of the ſea were 


ſuddenly to eroſs the Germanic ſtates, inſtead of 


being divided into ſo many particular ſovereign- 
ties the intereſts of which mutually claſh, there 
would certainly be no more than two, and each 
of theſe would be incomparably ſtronger than 
all the ſovereignties. collectively that now exiſt, 

What conſtituted the force of the. United Pro- 
vinces, thoſe ſeven little provinces - which the 


Spaniſh monarchy ſeemed ready to ſwallow up? 
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What created that republic, ſo feeble in its ori 
gin and the pooreſt in Europe, though grown the 
richeſt in the world? The ſea. It was the ſea 
that multiplied i its hands to protect and enrich it; 
it was the herrings, which it raiſed from the 
abyſs of the ocean, that laid the foundation of 
its commerce and its opulence, that began to 
make its name known and reſpected in every 
quarter of the civilized globe. Theſe herrings 
gave it in Africa the Cape of Good Hope, and 
in Aſia opened to it the invaluable Hy of its 
Eaſt India company, 

1 form, therefore, no tits ; but would 
it not be curious at leaſt to fix in ſpeculation the 
dimenſions of all the modern ftates ; to top the 
overgrown empires, and meaſure them by pru- 
dent and ſage proportions; to give ſolidity to 
thoſe which are too ſmall ; to ingraft between 
the great powers little ſtates which, ſerving as 
barriers or wedges, may oppoſe each over-vio- 
lent hoſtile encounter; and to communicate. the 
benefit of the ſeas without ſhutting up the paſ- 
ſage of the rivers ? In meaſuring certain ſtates 
according to their latitudes, a new order would 
ſpring up, and the auguſt defigns of Providence 
would till be manifeſted in thoſe vaſt maſſes 
which ſeemed committed to chance: but this 
* word chance, ou ght no lon ger to 
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have a place in our books. Order prevails every 
where, though concealed ; and if it eſcapes our 
view in great objects, it nevertheleſs exiſts. 
Geography muſt give the firſt leſſon on theſe 
important objects. We can already trace the 
outlines of this grand ſyſtem in the preſent po- 
ſition of empires, and war often introduces by 
violence what reaſon would have brought about 
peaceably. Nothing is then more abſurd than 
the ambitious chimeras of thoſe great ſtates 
which ſeek to encounter and ſwallow up other 
great ſtates. Conſult antiquity : the Tigris and 


_ Euphrates have always defended with ſucceſs 


the countries through which they flow againſt 
the ambition of conquerors; Arabia has re- 
pelled every attack; and Egypt, though become 
2 proyince, has ſtill retained the majeſty of a 
kingdom. 

At the appearance of the Romans, the em- 


pires for the greater part had acquired their na- 


tural ſite, when the ambition of that nation 
deranged every thing. The world, ſtill new 
at that period, exhibited powerful kingdoms in 
Aſia alone, the true eradle of the firſt race of 
men. Africa, and eſpecially the weſtern world, 


was peopled much later, and was filled merely 


by a multitude of little republics or of little rival 
nations, aus of each other, 
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They were, however, able for many years to 
contend againſt the Romans, weak as they were, 
and incapable of maintaining expenſive wars of 
any conſiderable duration, It accordingly re- 
quired ages for theſe Romans to ſubdue Italy ; 
but when once they had acquired the dominion 
of that noble country, Sicily and the then ſepa» 
rated kingdoms of Spain were conquered, the 
empire of the Carthaginians ſhaken, Macedonia 
and Greece invaded and Africa and Aſia ſwal- 
lowed up. | 

Undoubtedly the as world would then 
have come under the yoke of the Romans, if 
conſiderate and provident nature had not af- 
forded ſecure and almoſt inacceſſible retreats for 
the liberty of the human race: ſhe had in this 
way provided ſo well, that theſe conquerors fell 
back, and certain of the ſtates were ſaved by 
their mere configuration, Univerſal monarchy 
was, even in thoſe times, a chimerical preten- 
ſion : theſe conquerors ravaged on all ſides, 1 
retained nothing. 

Had the Romans conſulted e gengm- 
phy, they would not have reduced into pro- 
vinces the great kingdoms which they conquer- 
ed. Rome, content with a moderate grandeur, 


could have fixed certain limits within which all 


a would have been Roman. Nothing was more 
; conſonant 
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conſonant to nature than ſuch a compacted cir- 
cle of territory; and in our own.days, the con- 
ſtituent aflembly has judged well that France 
muſt be circumſcribed, to double its force. 

The vaſt conqueſts of the Roman empire may 
be regarded as one of the cauſes of its declenſion. 
The Romans had within their graſp the moſt 
efficacious method of ſecuring its falvation ; it 
was, to form ſmall ſtates, independant of each 
other, under different forms of government. 

They might eaſily have retained over theſe 
ſtates a ſuperiority which ſhould keep them al- 
ways dependant 1n a certain degree on the em- 
pire. The people who would have formed theſe 
ſtates would have been happier, and Rome would 
thence have better retained her power; the bar- 
barians, obliged to attack ſeparately each of theſe 
{mall ſtates, muſt have met with infinitely more 
reſiſtance than in attacking in many points at 
once this immenſe coloſſus, whoſe magnitude 
was ſuch as afterwards to form the empires of 
the Eaſt and of the Weſt. _ 

A ſmall ſtate has its peculiar principle of exiſt 
ence; it ſometimes ſucceſsfully reſiſts the moſt 
violent attacks, and makes head againſt forces 
which might appear ſufficient to annihilate it, 
Rome, protected by private ſtates, would un- 
doubtedly have repulſed the enemy; and a con- 
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queror of the diſtant provinces would nevet 
have dared to attack the capital of the world. 
Of all conquerors Alexander is the moſt famous; 
but, in his rapid progreſs, he gave unwittingly 
a ſalutary ſhock to the univerſe: he ſubverted 
the empire of the Perſians, who ventured to paſs 
the boundaries which the Euphrates and the 
Tigris had oppoſed between them and the peo- 
ple of upper Aſia; and order was thus re-eſta« 
bliſhed in that vaſt part of the globe. 
Parthia, from that time included within its 
natural limits, refiſted with glory thoſe Roman 
legions that carried their victorious arms over 
the moſt diſtant frontiers; and was itſelf re- 
pulſed by them when it nene to tranſgreſs 
thoſe bounds. 

On the other hand, Egypt, protected and en- 
riched by the Red Sea, by the Nile, and the 
Mediterranean, defended by ſands which fought 
for it and buried whole armies ; Egypt reſumed. 
under the Ptolemies its place among nations, 


and has ſince preſerved an impoſing ye even 
beneath the fetters of deſpotiſm. 


Arabia, bordering on fertile Egypt, od en- 
trenched by the Red Sea, the ocean, the Per- 
ſian gulf, its deſerts and its rocks; Arabia 
triumphs over the efforts of all the conquerors 
who have attempted to maſter it. If the 4 
05 0 
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of man, dear to the Supreme Being, has pre- 

pared retreats, after the plan of nature, in the 
vaſt foreſts of Germany and amidſt the frozen 
tracts of the North, it ſeems to have fixed its 
eternal empire in Arabia. The Arab, by his de- 
ſerts and his mode of life, which has never va- 
ried and appears in him a kind of inſtinct, ſeems 
by his deſtiny to be the immortal child of inde- 
pendance. How indeed could the yoke be faſ- 
tened round a wandering being who, in his im- 
menſe plains, changes continually his ſpot of 
reſidence, who can endure fatigue and hunger, 
and who regards a ſedentary life as a puniſh- 
ment? Should the reſt of the globe be covered 
with ſlaves, the ſtamp of freedom would be ſul 
preſerved among theſe roving tribes. | 

I repeat it, I doubt not but by improving po- 
litical geography, people will diſcover ſooner or 
later that nature has traced viſibly with her fin- 
ger the walls and boundaries of empires, and 
will be convinced that it is againſt the eternal 
order of things for a kingdom to extend itſelf 
and diverge into ſeparate and unconnected pro- 
vinces. It is by following this ſimple and fertile 
ſpeculation that we ſhall probably come to know 
the great deſigns of the author of nature, who, 
having with profound wiſdom ordained every 
thing, has undoubtedly not abandoned the phy- 
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fical form of ſtates to the ambitious graſp of 4 
few madmen named conquerors. In proof of 
this it is to be obſerved that empires of pre- | 
poſterous dimenſions have periſhed, while the 
regular maſſes have ſubſiſted. 
The geographer would therefore become 4 
firſt rate politician, if, knowing how to eſtimate 
the value of rivers, of mountains, and of mari- 
time coaſts, he were in a manner to trace in de- 
tail the felicities and enjoyments of a nation, by 
ſhewing that it could neither be contracted nor ag- 
grandized without imminent danger; if he were 
to ſay to a nation, This is the ocean which 
confines you; this the continent which tellt you to 
extend your territory to ſuch a mountain; this the 
river which forms your ſeparation from other 
fates, —and the mouth of which cannot be 
cloſed up by vain treaties, while the merchan- 
dizes of two bordering flates can traverſe over the 
extent of its waters.” The ſovereign laws of 
nature are much ſuperior to the diplomatic code: 
they are imprinted upon the globe. When. 


theſe laws are violated, there is a reſiſting effort 


which convulſes for ages, till the tate ads 
jacent to each other acquire the form preſcribed 
to them by nature. Rouſſeau thus addreſſed the 


Poles: Fear not being conquered, ſo long as TOP 


are unable to digeſt * | 
3 After 
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After ſo many uſeleſs treaties, it is neceſſary 
to recur to theſe eternal laws, becauſe, in the 
real order of things, the right of nature is the firſt 
of rights: when political right ſhall - advance 
ſupported by thoſe beautiful and material forms 
which nature diſplays to the contemplative eye, 
it will not go aſtray. The ſucceſs of this plan 
appears to be demonſtrated, ſince, notwithſtand- 
ing the extravagance of family compacts and 
treaties of inheritance, ' the coalition of crowned 
heads, and the violence of their deſpotiſm, the 
phyſical maſs of the globe has withſtood the 
agitation of thoſe ſovereigns, who, wiſhing to 
efface ſome of the lines of nature's eternal graver, 
have only ſhown the vacuity and nothingnets 
of proud rag eo (4® 


OF THE STATE OF PUBLIC. INFORMATION. ; 

THE people form the government, and for 
this reaſon, that the general opinion in every 
ſtate regulates the adminiſtration, which never 
claſhes with impunity againſt the public voice, 
a voice that reſiſts and oppoſes an inſurmount- 
able obſtacle to the proud will of the fove- 
reign, 


Thoſe 
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FThoſe nations merit our ſcorn. and contempt 
that would have an adminiſtration great and en- 
lightened, and yet betray the utmoſt levity, or 
rather an abſolute 1 — my the weightieſt 
public affairs. | 

The moſt conſummate miniſter . * 
from the claſs of citizens, and can carry into 
the national council that expanſion of mind 
alone which the nation has attained, unleſs he 
be ſuppoſed. to poſſeſs ſuch an extraordinary 
genius as is exceedingly rare. He will have no 
other ideas than thoſe which N been circu- 

lated around him. 

＋. he miniſter will be beedleſs. 3 fekle, ic 
the nation is heedleſs and fickle; he will be 
devoid of genius and intelligence, if political 
matters ſhould by all be abandoned to chance, 
What uſe would he make of a genius vaſtly 
above his age, if the nation were to be incapable 
of profiting by all the ſuperiority of his knoõw- 
ledge? He would not be underſtood, and his 
political genius, in a manner. inſulated, would 
not be able to combine execution with theory. 
But let this ſame miniſter, legiſlator, or admi- 
niſtrator, placed (no matter how) in the go- 
verning body, ſee his ſyſtem, till then uncer- 
tain. even in his own eyes, confirmed by the 
x public opinion, and. he will acquire confidence, 
and 
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and advance! with the train of thinking men. 
Thoſe who are capable of reflecting will beſtow 
their approbation ; the weakneſs of the admi- 
'niſtrator will diſappear; and he will become 
ſtrong in his intellectual operations, becauſe a 
very great number of men will have adopted be- 
fore hand his ideas. Thus is every well en- 
ligbtened nation always well governed. As a 
great number of men can, By: their united 
efforts, raiſe the moſt ponderous maſſes and 
erect obeliſks; ſo the opinion of all and the 
vigilance of all, meet and ſtrike out in practice 
the more important truths of political economy. 
For wien the ſubjects which intereſt adminiſ- 
tration ſhall be publicly debated, they will be 
cleared up in a ſhort time; the moſt intricate 
qpeſtions will become plain axioms which the 
ignorance of ſome and the Es. of others 
can no longer obſcure... e 

When people complain of the alnigiftrtios, 
they often accuſe themſelves; they confeſs that 
they have not beſtowed on public affairs the 
attention theſe | deſerve, and the miniſter has 
perhaps in the ſequel reaſon to advance this 
great abſurdity, that it is lawful for the miniſter 
alone to examine” what intereſts Ihe general order. 
The people having ceaſed to reflect, it becomes 

TTT the 
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the miniſter, however unqualified for the taſk, 

to reflect for them. 
When the ſovereign or his council is not wel 
informed, the nation muſt ſupply the limited 
ideas of the miniſtry ; and this is what happens 
in thoſe ſtates over which a degree of political 
knowledge is diffuſed : the falſe ideas of miniſ- 
ters are there rectifſied, a general clamour is 
raiſed, and the happy effects of a well directed 
education among all the claſſes of citizeus are 
perceived. No daſtardly or ſervile fear is enter- 
| tained; juſtice is rendered to the real ſtateſman, 
the ſuperficial theoriſt is hunted down, and if 
there be no city for ſlaves, as is obſerved by one 


of the ancients, there is always a ane 


for enlightened men. 
Every head of a ſociety depends on the ſociety, 
and is accountable to it, even in the moſt im- 
perfect governments. The good citizens are 
the true reformers of the ſtate; they expect 
from a placeman a ſtatement of his public con- 
duct, becauſe men, being rational beings, are 
calculated to know their own intereſts. They 
ſubmit to be in ſome little degree deceived, be- 
cauſe they are ſenſible that adminiſtrators are 
ſurrounded by tribes of mercenaries ; but, after 
man rejected theſe fractions, they diſcover the 
truth, 
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truth, which is deſtined to ſubſiſt eternally, 
and, what is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, they paſs 
ſentence as poſterity will do after them. 

If laws were to be preciſe, clear, and ſimple, 

and if all the ſtrength of human reaſon were to 
be manifeſted in a nervous ſtyle, the wiſdom of 
inſtitutions would be underſtood: and why has 
not eloquence applied itſelf to write with force 
and ſimplicity the ſacred text of the laws? 

A code in the vulgar tongue ſtill remains a 
great deſideratum: amidſt ſo many bills poſted 
up, we have never ſeen one which contained an 
ordinance replete with ſimple and moving re- 
flections. 

When we conſider that the laws ought to be 
read and underſtood by all men, and yet that we 
know not where to find the national code, we 
are ſurpriſed at this culpable negligence; and 
the legiſlator has loſt his nobleſt right, that of 
ſpeaking to the heart of man. 

Is there a ſingle individual who caunot com- 
prehend the conventions of which the utility is 
clear and known, who cannot judge that he en- 
Joys the advantages of the law, and that, with- 
out it, other men might arm and conſpire 
againſt him? The minds of the people. become 
enlightened when an attempt is made to en- 
lighten them, when an attention is paid to the 
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efforts of the men of intelligence who ſeck alone 
to propagate: knowledge. The moſt ignorant 


people are at the ſame time the moſt wicked; 


ſtupidity is the parent of every diſorder. We 


teach grammar and the catechiſm, yet we have 


neglected to teach the code of laws. 


Maxims (who would believe it?) direct em- 


pires. All hiſtory bears teſtimony 1 that there is 


a faſhion in the polity of nations. The Ro- 
mans, who were perſuaded that the fates had 
decreed to them the empire of the world, looked 
upon every thing as juſt which conducted them 
to greatneſs. The treaties of the republic were 
always fo many ſnares: the prince whom it 
was its intereſt to raiſe up, was always held to 
be the lawful prince. We muſt not imagine 


that the Romans affected even any ſenſe of 


ſhame; they believed that their will ought to 


be the rule of the world. Their perfidy to- 


wards the Carthaginians, the Rhodians, the 
Etolians, and Jugurtha, is well known. The 
Roman republic never feared but two men, 
Hannibal and Mithridates ; but' the enemies of 
the Romans failed in their deſigns, becauſe they 
continued to employ the ſame policy when new 
circumſtances required a different one. Rome 
was invariably guided by the ſame principles; 


and the exile. of the Tarquins and the deſtruc- 


tion 


G 3 


tion of Carthage tended to but one object. Rome 
moulded itſelf, from its origin till the time it 
over-ran the world, to all the virtues which 


ought to ſerve as the baſis of greatneſs. It 
watched the neighbouring, as well as the moſt 


diſtant ſtates, and ſurpriſed them under ſuch 


predicaments as muſt neceſſarily have haſtened 
their fall. When the Romans had not an im- 
mediate plea to make war upon a nation, they 
recurred to the ages prior even to the foundation 
of Rome. All theſe heroic attacks had their 
foundation in the lofty maxims-which promiſed 
to them the dominion of the univerſe. Thus a 
few words, when they have made a lively im- 
preflion on a people, are a rallying point which 
ſupports and re-eſtabliſhes their courage; and 


ſuch a Power has become predominant becauſe 


its ſtandards bore ſuch a deyice and not ſuch 
another, 


THE NEW GENERATION. 


THE ſentiment of liberty is univerſally dif- 
fuſed ; the birds, the fiſhes enjoy it ; it accom- 
panies the lion in his deſerts, the chamois-goat 
on his mountain-ſummits, and the rein-deer 


amidſt his ſnows: and yet there are ſlaves ſo 


O 3 mean 
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mean and debaſed as to diſpute this innate feel 


ing in man, and to dare aſſert that he is from his 
birth i in a ſubjected ſtate. 

Man is born free, and has a freedom annexed 
to his very exiſtence : his rights and titles are 
at each generation renewed, for nature beſtows 
on all a neu title. 

If all beings are free, nature, ever the ſame 
and ever uniform, is no where in a ſtate of 
ſlavery. Who has fancied himſelf able to ſtrip 
man of his nobleſt inheritance ? 

Since, when they united in ſociety, the firſt 
men framed a contract, this contract unqueſtion- 
ably cannot be revoked. Society requires com- 
mon and equal rights; but this contract could 
only bind thoſe who made it. A father has no 
lawful authority over his children, except dur- 


ing their minority, and before they are grown 


men and able to act for themſelves: otherwiſe 


he would abaſe and degrade his poſterity for 


ever, by a breach of juſtice, which is repugnant 
to good ſenſe, to reaſon, and to paternal af- 
fection. 

Nature, always entire, always new, and al- 
ways a minor, does ſhe not continually demon- 
ſtrate that her rights are unalterable and in- 
dependant? Every individual brings into the 
world his rights at his birth; he has therefore 
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the liberty of examining, of approving, of re- 
newing, and of changing the contract made by 
his father. The father, a fierce warrior, fixes 
his views on war alone; the ſon, a peaceful 
labourer, breathes only peace: the one flies to 
the field of Mars; the other repairs to the 
temple of Nerv, Can their laws be the 
ſame? 

Beſides, in the perpetual ebb and "PAR on the | 
ſurface of our earth, it is impoſſible but that hu- 
man ideas muſt change, How could it enter 
the head of man to enact ſtable and permanent 
laws, in which it was prohibited to make the 
flichteſt alteration? Are we a community of 
| beavers or a hive of bees, that we are thus 
reduced to mere inſtin&? The ſparrow, hatched 
to-day, will be the ſame as his parent, his 
grandſire, and all his anceſtors, as high as the 
Adam of his race: the ſon is equal to his father, 
fince their nature and effence are abſolutely the 
ſame. But what matters this to me; I am 
neither a ſparrow nor a beaver, | 

Beſides, if man be conſidered as a ſlave, Why 
are laws framed? How can virtues be required 
of him? If he were in reality a flave, then 
would all be in the fame condition ;' but then 
would not all be equal? | 


Of what benefit are reaſon, knowledge, and 
O4 humanity, 


3 
humanity, if we muſt remain ſubjc& to laws 
written with. the point' of the ſword, by. people 
alike barbarous and ignorant? Are the rights 
of humanity to be. diſcuſſed with a lance in the 
hand? And yet was it not in this manner 
that moſt of the nations of Europe received . 
their laws? Does not the ſpirit of the Goths, 
the Viſigoths, the Burgundians, the Lombards, 
the Saxons, the Francs, and the Alani, almoſt 
every where prevail? _ 3 8 

Reaſon, ever ſlow and tardy, has arrived al- 
ways too late, and has not had force ſufficient 5 
to deſtroy old prejudices rooted by long habit, 
and ſupported by obſtinacy and ignorance. 
Hence the abſurd code of barbariſm, which en- 
deavoured to make man a ſort of beaſt of bur - 
den, by attaching him to the giebe. 

But, if our anceſtors ſought thus to degrade 
the human race, on the other hand they en- 
nobled the ground. With them it became a 
fief, a marquiſate, a viſcounty, a county, a 
barony, &c. Ought ſuch an extravagance to 
be ſanctioned by us becauſe: it originated in the 
brain of our forefathers? Had the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, and all the moſt en- 
lightened nations of the univerſe, ideas ſo fan- 
taſtic? Aſſuredly they never ennobled the 
graund, even that in which they pute their 
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gods, the bean, the anon, the ſc and fuch 
other divinities, | 
And what is there in common . us 
and our forefathers? They were ignorant and 
barbarous, we are enlightened and civilized; 


they were enemies to the fine arts, we derive 
luſtre from them, our mode of life being diame- 


trically oppoſite to, theirs; if their code was 


reaſonable for them, it is abſurd for us; and if 


it was irrational when they formed it, how 
much more irrational is it that we ſhould ſuffer 
ourſelves to be governed by it! | 

' Ought not this noble ground to be trodden, 


cultivated, and reaped by nobles only? Ought 


it not to be manured with noble compoſt alone? 
Ought it not to be tilled by no other than a 
noble plough, and noble horſes? In that caſe, 
all muſt be ennobled, not excepting the dew 
which ſhall fall from event. to nne theſe 
noble fields. 


The only noble ground, in my apprehenſion, 


is that which yields moſt food to its inhabitants. 
The land only exiſts and has a real value, by 
the labour of the peaſants: and the nobleſt of all 
lands, were it peopled with dukes, and earls, 
and. barons, with pride and indolence, would 
be ſtrewed by their noble carcaſes, and inhabited 


by. birds of prey and fallow deer, allured thither 


to 
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to devour the noble carrion, if none but noble 


bands were allowed to touch the noble do- 


main. 
To ennoble the ground and to degrade the 


nature of man who renders it fertile, is one of 


thoſe cruel follies which could only be fallen 
upon in times of barbarity, when the human 
underſtanding was totally debaſed and eclipſed, 
It belongs to the divinity alone to ennoble the 
clay, by animating it with his breath; nor is it 
more poſſible for men to change the nature of 
things and to ſuppreſs human liberty, than to 
preſcribe. another road to the chariot” of the 


Jun. 


Man, being 45 has on that account pre- 


ſerved all his rights, and no one could contract 


for him without having been fully authorized. 


As ſoon as age permits him to enter into ſo- 


ciety and to form a part of the public, he has a 


claim in the public concerns. This is the mo- 
ment nature has aſſigned him for the complete 


expanſion of his organs and of his intellectual 
powers: let him ſtipulate his intereſts; he is 
maſter of them. But, ſince it is proved, by the 
moſt accurate calculations, and by the experience 
of ages, that ninety years compoſe three ages 


of men, we ſhould thence conclude that in 
every thirty years there ought to be a gene- 
. ral 


(20 ) 
ral aſſembly, to eſtabliſh a reviſion in great ys 


cieties. | = 


What a truly auguft ſpectacle would a new 


generation preſent, exerting its moſt inconteſti- 


ble privilege, that of ſettling, in its own name, 
the rights of humanity, and thus correcting, in 
the face of heaven, all ſorts of outrages com- 
mitted in every corner of the world ! This ſocial 
regeneration, to be renewed every thirty years, 
would ſtamp on government a majeſty that 
would no longer allow it to adopt thoſe pitiful 
little laws which-public reaſon would treat with 
contempt ; for many old laws are only the teſ- 
tament of cruelty and inſolence. A new gene- 
ration can annul the revengeful or abſurd edits 


which are contrary to the immediate and gene- 
ral intereſt. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


A MUNICIPAL government is the one the 
moſt conformable to the happineſs both of the 


nation and the ſovereign *. Each city has its 


own intereſts more eſpecially in view, and there 


What I mean by the term « Sovereign” cannot but be 
well underſtood : it is moſt unqueſtionably not a ſingle man. 
8 are 
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are an abundance of things which depend on lo- 
cality. The ſovereign is therefore intereſted to 
hear the repreſentations of the various corpora- 
tions which compoſe the nation, ſeeing that 
each of them has particular obſervations reſult 
ing from its fituation to make. A bridge, a river, 
a mountain, conſtitutes either the riches or the 
indigence of this or that city. In nature the 
great whole is compoſed of parts infinitely ſmall; 

and in politics this general rule is till clearer 
e, 

A municipal form * ee the ties 
mich attach the people to the ſovereign, whoſe 
eſpecial duty it becomes to direct to the general 
intereſt the intereſts of individuals. He facili- 
tates the gathering of taxes, and diminiſhes both 
the expenditure, and that ſwarm of uſeleſs be- 
ings who would otherwiſe be a burthen to, and 
in the pay of the ſupreme authority. The ſove- 
reign whoſe aim is to accompliſh every thing, 
and to leave every where the traces of his power, 
is not an enlightened ſovereign. Love and con- 
fidence know how to make ſacrifices; and the 
people fancy themſelves free when they are 
Pages 4 in'a line with their triagiſirates, of tho 
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juſtioe of whoſe awards they are then en 


as well as that the e 18 calculated to 


favour liberty. 

Tbe people, while they ſee the: power in the 
hands of the ſovereign, perceive at the ſame 
time the laws confided to thoſe of the magiſ- 
trates, by whom the prince and his ſuhjects are 
united, The ſtrength of the ſociety reſides in 
its well-informed, laborious, and Zealous citi- 
zens. Nothing can therefore be better con- 
ceived, nor more wiſely eſtabliſhed, than pro- 
vincial aſſemblies, by which the people will of 
themſelves be led into a faith and confidence of 
the goodneſs of the government, and their view, 
wearied unceaſingly with the diſplay of military 
preparations, will be guided towards the patriotic 
functions of this happy magiſtracy. 

The municipal government gives, in a man- 
ner, a higher policy to the political government, 
renders knaves of no utility, beſtows additional 
reſpect on men of worth, and makes the citizen 
ſtill freer. Taxation is managt in a direct way: 
it paſſes immediately from itinſource into the 
hands by which it is to be exptnded, a ſimple 
mode which is certainly vaſtly preferable to the 
ſyſtem of farming out the taxes. Were ſuch a 
plan to be adopted in France, the revenues of 
the ſtate would be as conſtant as ever, and that 


kin gdom 
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kingdom would be delivered from its greateſt 
ſcourge, the farmers-general, who heap up 
riches, obtain a miſchievous credit, and multi. 
ply the agents of their avarice and the accom- 
plices of their extortions ; who, while they vex 
and torment their fellow citizens, live at their 


expenſe, By employing the municipal body in 


the collection of the taxes, the latter become 
ſimple, equitable, and little burthenſome, at the 
ſame time that all the inconveniences which are 
now dreaded, and have been ſo . felt, are 
avoided. 

The municipal government is a e to 
all commerce except that which is uſeful, or, in 
other words, that which tends more to the ad- 
vantage of the ſtate than of the merchant. A 
more limited commerce which beſtows eaſe, not 
riches, which gives a value to the productions 
of the ſoil, not foreign productions, is preferable 
to that external commerce by which money is 
accumulated without commodities being multi- 
plied, and which brings in its train a luxury 
deſtructive of cultivation, to favour the importa- 
tion of certaim fuperfluities reſerved for the rich. 
Mercantile proſperity is not always the criterion 


of the proſperity of the ſtate. An excluſive 


commerce, a commerce in which there ſhall 


be no competition, is one of thoſe extreme vio- 


lences 


1 89 Þ | 
lences more .detrimental to him by whom it is ii 
obtained than to him who ſubmits to it. Al Ml 
the good it can produce is an accumulation ff 
pernicious money. The municipal government 
at once retains the cultivator and the artiſt, en- 

- courages them without enriching them too 
much, and above all prevents them from tran- 
ſporting elſewhere their talents and their induſ- 
try. All theſe opinions are founded on facts; 
and it is to be wiſhed that every oppoſite opinion K 
ſhould be laid aſide, in favour of truths either 1 
certain or evident. 

Laſtly, Municipalities lead to the perfect or- 
ganization of the different parts of the ſtate, and 
enter into an harmonious combination with mo- 
narchy, which they gradually and effectually im- 

prove. Each province, that is to fay, each mu- 
nicipal diviſion of the kingdom, has an inter- 
preter to explain its wants and its true fituation. 
Municipal adminiſtrations form the political bond 
of union, by giving to the people an apparent 
liberty: they are eſtabliſhed to prevent great 
abuſes. In politics every benefit reſults from a 
concurrence and union of intelligences. Men 
conſtantly gain ſomething when they are inter- 
rogated on that which intereſts them in a direct 
way; and obedience thus becomes more ready, 


even confounding itſelf with love. In France 
the 
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the pens of generous writers have juſt: effeed 
the happieſt plan of provincial adminiſtrations, 
as well as that of the intermediate aſſemblies of 
the cantons and dioceſes : ſuch a ſervice render- 
ed to the nation could not without a moſt abſurd 
ingratitude have been paſſed over in filence. 
A good internal economical adminiſtration 
therefore depends on theſe - municipalities ſo 
fruitful in local advantages : it is impoſſible that 
the eye which embraces the politics without, 
can ſuperintend all the details of the en vil 
lages, and ſmall cities, 5 
We ſee then that the part which inſtructs has 

taken a form and conſiſtence; and the more it 
ſhall be diſperſed among the people of the pro- 
vinces, the more will it, in entering into a ſtill 
cloſer intimacy with them, be enabled to bring 
about · very uſeful ameliorations. 


PERPETUAL OSCILLATION. 


WII does not ſee (this applies, however, 

to thoſe who know how to ſee) a real oſcilla- 

tion in each government? Here the abuſe of 

the power termed monarchical has given riſe to 

the idea of republics; and farther on * 
| 0 
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of liberty has reſtored the monarchical ſtate, 
The Danes, to extricate themſelves from a 
monſtrous government, ventured. to eſtabliſh 


and legalize a deſpot, becauſe, ſuffering as they. 


then did, it was the ſmaller evil of the two. 
He who thinks, examines, and judges by 
effects ſhould not be the dupe of thoſe vague 


notions, expreſſed by terms ſtill more vague, 


which every one underſtands in his own way, 
The names we are pleaſed to beſtow on differ- 


ent governments, can in no way change their 


relations to each other, and theſe 8 are 
what it is important for us to know. 


The blind admirers of the conſtitution of tho 


republics of antiquity will not give to theſe a 


new birth among us, becauſe men can merely 


correct and not change the nature of things. 


States, like individuals, will undergo continual 
modifications, but will never loſe a certain cha- 


racter. | | 

The particular 8 of the poſition 
of every ſtate determine on the more or leſs ex- 
tenſive employment of its means. Run over all 


the ſyſtems of the different governments, and 


you will ſee that the ſame cauſes conſtantly 


produce the ſame! effects. If the people are 
happy and tranquil in a ſtate, of what import 
is it that the denomination of the government is 
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held to be bad, when the ſyſtem is a better ons 
than is to be found elſewhere? 

To pretend to ſubje& ſtates to certain admi- 


niſtrative principles, while the ſcience of po- 


litics, is no other than an aſſemblage of facts in- 
ceſſantly varied by cauſes which man is per- 
mitted neither to foreſee nor to ſhun, is to 
place the remedy for the evil in impotent hands, 


and to deprive man both of his reſources and 


his means: to him it belongs, by an unceaſing 
labour, to correct the minutiæ of the political 
economy. 

Upon the ſlighteſt examination we perceive 
a multitude of governments, which, carrying as 


they do the ſame title, ſtill differ from each 


other. The term monarchy alone calls up ſeve- 
ral ideas. Abſolute monarchy ;. /mited monar- 
chy; a monarchy tempered by a ſenate, and mo- 
dified by ſtates general; a monarchy mod; ified by 
a national diet, (not merely compoſed of the 
grandees. of the nation, but in which are blended 
the magiſtrates or deputies of the ſecond order, 
ſuch as the communes, theſe laſt by their pro- 
feſſion and their moral habits having a ſtronger 
inclination towards the people and their in- 


tereſts;) and a monarchy. _— tempered by 


the prevailing manners. 
The republican ſtate of government is ſplit 


2 


into 
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into as many diviſions and ſub-diviſions, as its 
form has from age to age been varied, at times 
by the aſcendancy of ſome citizen of extraordi- 
nary talents, at others by its own intrinſic rude- 
neſs, and, finally, by the inſenſible paſſage of a 
nation that loſes its liberty, into a ſubmiſſion to 
monarchical authority. 

There is a ſervitude ſo pleaſant and ſo natu- 
ral, that under its yoke liberty is forgotten. A 
nation may be found that will not govern itſelf, 
becauſe it fears being expoſed to commotions of 
a nature and magnitude not to be borne, It 
dreads an energetical conſtitution like that of 
England; and reſiſts that economy and that 
gravity which found the baſis of free govern- 
ments, It neither thirſts after univerſal do- 
minion, as did the Romans, nor after an uni- 
verſal ſyſtem of commerce. It wiſhes to taſte, 
if I may be permitted the expreſſion, every 
ſpecies of legiſlation ; and as it judges its cha- 
raQer incompatible with the republican conſti- 
tution, it adopts a reaſonable bat reſerved obe- 
dience. It preſerves a love and a reſpect for the 
ſovereign, provided he does not bear too hardly 
with his ſceptre. It cheriſhes a delicate idea, 
the point of honour, which it will never allow 
to be wounded, while a ſeverity of diſcipline is 
not ſuited to its courage. It fancies itſelf poſ- 


5 1 ſeſſed 


( 
ſeſſed of more freedom than it chooſes to expreſs, 
and, contented with its lot, envies not other na- 
tions, depending equally on its own fidelity and 
the moderation of its monarch. Is not this the 
picture of the French nation ? It feels within 
itſelf that ſublime ardour which would be ſo 
excellent a principle for the formation of an 
Engliſh liberty, but as that would be too great 
a tax on its gaiety and its pleaſures, it pants 
after tranquil movements alone, and, to fecure 
3ts glory and repoſe, will never ceaſe to pay its 
court to the genius of monarchy. | 
To judge aright of the different conſtitutions 
of ſtates, N effects muſt neceſſarily be ſeen. 
When a legiſlation is purely ſpeculative, it is 
changed by the phyſical poſition of the country 
and the character of its inhabitants. Every na- 
tion has within itſelf ſome cauſes which require 
particular regulations. If the legiſlation be in- 
flexible it will be turned againſt itſelf: if it be 
ſagaciouſly contrived it will adapt itſelf to the 


* When this fragment was penned, the author had perhaps 
a right to think ſo. - Louis XVI. diveſted of an abſolute ſway 
he had always been too good to exerciſe, but the right of 
which, abandoned as was its uſe for a ſeaſon, had been not- 
withſtanding a grievance, was then the idol of his people—of 
ſubjects who ſeemed to be bound in an eternal obedience to 


him and his deſcendants; how ſtrangely has the 9 been 
ſince reverſed ! ! Tranſlator, © 


phyſical 


„ e 
phyſical and moral character of the nation by 
which it ſhall have been received; and as every 
national character is ſubje& to variations, the 
legiſlation will follow theſe movements, and 
will never thwart the r of the national 


ſ pirit, 


TRIBUTES. 


« TRIBUTES,” obſerves the author of the 
Spirit of Laws, ſhould be ſo readily collected, 
* and ſo clearly eſtabliſhed, as to render it impoſ- 
Able for the receivers either to augment or di- 
„ miniſh them.” 

In theſe few words every thing 1s compre- 
hended. The tribute will not be burthenſome 
when limited and defined by law. The legiſla- 
tor, therefore, to avoid being forced to be equit- 
able, will aim at being Us and precite She 
will frame laws of eaſy execution. 

Edits of exemption from tribute have never 
been promulgated. ** Princes,” as Monteſquieu 
they obſerves, ** ſpeak e of their 0WN 

* neceſſities ;—never of ours.” 


Can a man bleſs the laws of the ſociety in 
which he lives, when in reality he derives from 


them no advantage whatever; when in their 
3-3 name 
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name he. is obliged to make full and abſolute 
ſacrifices ; and when, in common with himſelf, 
the greater part of the kingdom is borne down 
and oppreſſed by theſe very laws, which by 
every impartial obſerver muſt be held to be ar- 
bitrary? There is a certain burthen which I 
am ſenſible muſt neceſſarily incline more to the 
one ſide than the other, but it ought to be ſup- 
portable to all, 

The happineſs of man, and the property he 
has acquired, attach him to the ſoil, the foſter- 
mother that provides for all our wants, and diſ- 
charges all the coſts of our ſtay here below, 
Man brings nothing with him into this world 
but his nakedneſs, a poor ſecurity, and but badly 

calculated to fill the roya/ treaſury. The earth 
therefore is to be our paymaſter, and to diſcharge 
the taxes. 

Monarchs make war to ſubjugate a province 
and augment the ſtate revenues, not to ſubdue 
men who can fly and eſtabliſh themſelves elſe- 
where. The man who has his hands alone 
gives us our rich harveſts, builds our houſes, 
and defends our frontiers ;. but if the enemy ap- 
proach, I aſk whether he has any thing to loſe, 
and whether he can be made to carry a Half in 
each hand to the conteſt. . 


He has nothing then to dread, and the terror 
belong 
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belongs to the landholder alone. To the latter 
the conqueror may ſay : this is mine; hinc mi- 
grate coloni. The holder of contracts is ex- 
preſsly in the ſame predicament, ſince he lends 
his money on no other pledge than that of 
houſes or fixed revenues: he has conſequently 
every thing to fear when the enemy plans the 
ſeizure of the domains on. which his ſecurity 
repoſes; and he ſhould therefore be made to 
reimburſe the royal' tax paid by the property 
pledged, which has a value annexed to it to diſ- 
charge his claim. Man in himſelf owes no- 
thing: the earth is bound to pay both for him 
and for herſelf. France can exiſt without 


Frenchmen ; a German carries thither his in- 


duſtry, and gives a new value to the deſerted 
territory: the produce 1 is the ſame, and the ſtate 
has loſt nothing. 

 Ought land to be taxed according to a rate 
of eſtimation, according to the leaſe at which it 
18 granted, or in proportion to the *** it 
affords ? | 

The mode of eſtimation is liable to a thouſand 
errors; and, putting man and his labour entirely 
out of the queſtion, the ground changes and de- 
generates, either through accidents, ignorance, 
or the unſkilful management of the cultivator. 


It ſupplies every one with a pretext that his 
F'+" | land 


6 
land is over- rated, and enables thoſe who have 
weight and intereft at all times to obtain favour 
and have their contribution leſſened, while the 
great weight of the tax falls on the weak. How 
many opportunities does it create to torment the 
people ! | 

A taxation proportioned to the leaſe is ſub- 
je& pretty nearly to the ſame inconveniences, 
Leaſes at an under rate are colluſively drawn 
up, and others are diminiſhed by a yearly pre- 
ſent of ſome part of the produce. The farmer 
in the mean time is not favoured a ſhilling : the 
whole of the gain flows into the N of the 
lordly landholder, or perhaps, to ſpeak more cor- 
rectly, into thoſe of his receiver, Wu 
and domeſtics in general. 

The tax in kind, which fulfils all the condi- 
tions required by Monteſquieu, is therefore the 
only one that can be efficaciouſly adopted. It is 
a kind of tribute eaſy to collect, and ſo clear in 
its eſtabliſhment, that it can be neither aug- 
mented nor diminiſhed by the receivers, A law 
to this effect will give no ſcope to the will and 
caprice of individuals, and it would be very eaſy 
to prove that on that account the tribute will 
not be buribenſome. ws 

But to the end that this tax may be juſt, its 
vniformity is 3 n condition. I am far 


from 
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from admitting thoſe erroneous proportions 
which exact from the good lands twice as 
much as from the bad. It has been for a long 
time ſaid, that the good has no greater enemy 
than the better; and ſuch a regulation as the 
above would open the door to every deſcription 
of abuſes, and expoſe France to an EG: | 
law. 

My idea is that the great, wid by the nobly 
deſire of contributing, ought to forget their 
titles, their privileges, and their exemptions, 
ſhunning every expedient which can prevent 
their paying leſs than the pooreſt peaſant. But 
are all the lands. of a vaſt empire equally cal- 
culated for productions of every deſcription ? 
Does not every one know that our lands are 
for the greater part more or leſs good or more 
or leſs bad, according to the genius or induſtry 
of him who gives them their value, whatever it 
may be? This field, which has hitherto pro- 
duced bad wheat only, will be excellent for the 
vine, and vice verſd; while ſuch a one will 
yield more in wood, in trefoit, in ſainfoin, &e. 
&. Certain lands are very good in years of 
drought, and others in rainy years. This land 
which has yielded nothing for want of manure, 
will turn out of the beſt quality in the hands - 
of a labourer who ſhall take care to manure it, 


and 
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and beſtow on it other attentions. I think 1 
have ſaid enough to demonſtrate that an eſti- 
mation of lands, ſuch as I have hinted at, is 
a a chimera which can only occaſion much ex- 
penſe, difficulty, and clamour, and all for a pure 
loſs. The culture, the manure, the ſeaſons, 
the highways, commerce, the ſpecies of pro- 
ductions in the growth of which the land is 
employed, &c. &c. changing its value inceſſantly, 
it is clear that no determinate value can be 
aſſigned to it with any degree of equity. We 
muſt therefore reſort to the tax in kind, and 
collect it in the ſame way that the eccleſiaſtical 

tythes are raiſed. In the latter caſe no attention 
is paid to whether the land is good or bad, and 
whether the labourer has beſtowed more time 
or ſeeds in the cultivation of this land than of 
that; and ſtill we do not ſee that this omiſſion 
excites any glamour, or meets with the ſmalleſt 
difficulty. | | 
As to the objections drawn from the ex- 
pences of culture, ſeed-crops, &c. to prove that 
more attention ought to be paid to good than 
to bad lands, theſe objections are remarkable. 
on this account, that they are the very reverſe 
of what is now practiſed, with reſpe& to the 
poor who are made to pay, while the rich ac- 
cumulate wealth under ſhelter of their privi- 


leges, 


Tz 


leges, | exemptions, -titles of nobility, &c. fi 


Nothing is ſo eaſy as to prove that they belong 
to the claſs of thoſe reaſonings, or rather mental 
deluſions, which are to be found 1 in each page 
of the books of the economiſts. 

For example, I ſuppoſe myſelf in poſſeſſion on 
of a farm of thirty arpens of wheat, fix of which 


| arpens are of the beſt quality, ſix of an inferior 


quality, ſix middling, ſix below moliority, and 
fix of a bad quality. 


The firſt fix produce me each of 3 two 


hundred ſheafs: at a tithe rate each of them 


will therefore pay of theſe ſheafs 20 120 


V 


6 at 1obor:rd 560 


out J5 » ĩͤ .- 48 
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It is eaſy to ſee that the * 8 pays 
more than that of an inferior quilts; and in- 


finitely more than that of a bad quality. 
The expenſe of culture, ſeed-crops, &c. 
ought to go for nothing, for this reaſon, that 


the land itſelf pays all the coſts. When I hire 


two arpens of ground belonging to M. B-——, 
he lets me one of theſe at 60 livres and the 
other at 10: here is a difference of 5o livres in 


the rent. Theſe 50 livres of abatement on the 


bad land 3 are to indemnify me for my expenſes 


and 


| 
" 

| 

| 
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py the ſmallneſs of my crops. Thus has M. 
 B-——— paid for the latter arpent 200 livres 
only, while the other has coſt him 1200 livres, 
which to him comes to the ſame thing. If, 
by my aſſiduities, this bad arpent yields me as 
much as the good one, will not my caſe be a 
very ſad one? And ſhall I not have good rea- 
ſon to exclaim againſt the injuſtice done me, 


and to fay: this arpent paid but five ſheafs, 


| when it produced fifty only, and now that I 
have ſucceeded in making it produce two hun- 
dred, I pay twenty of them? Would not 
this man whom you pity have an hundred and 
thirty-five ſheafs more for himſelf, ſufficient 
to recompenſe him amply for his pains and at- 
tentions ? 

Have you much ? you ſhall give much. 
Have you little? you ſhall pay little. If I pay 
much, it is becauſe I gather much, and am 
rich ; and on the contrary, if I have little, I pay 
little. By ſuch a regulation the fortune of our 
monarchs would for the firſt time be wedded 
to that of their ſubje&s, whom it would become 

their beſt duty to enrich and protect from the 
voracity of financiers, | 

I am fully perſuaded that every othes impoſt 
beſides that of a tax on the ſoil is a ſource of 
errors: but I lament at the ſame time that fuch 

a law 


0 
a law ſeems calculated for a pure and virgin ſtate 
alone. The regeneration of impoſts in France 
hinges on another regeneration “; and the code 


of proſperity can only be engraven on tablets 
from which there is nothing to efface. 


With reſpect to the impoſt on the conſump- 


tion, it is in every point of view bad, becauſe 
it is at once cruel and unjuſt. To the end that 
it might be equitable, men ſhould all of them 
have an income proportioned to their wants, to 
the end that the tax ſhould not be ſenſibly felt 
unleſs by thoſe who ſhould conſume more than 
they ought. Peter would have enough to ſatisfy 
the demand upon him; and Paul, in paying 
more, would not have to complain, ſince it 
was in his power to pay leſs. But is not the 
taxing of the firſt neceſſities of liſe, condemning 
the multitude to the hard lot of miſery? The 
rich ſmile at it: they do not dread ſuch an im- 
_ poſt, becauſe they never find any difficulty in 
_ procuring what is neceſſary. If they retrench, 
it is at the expenſe of the artizan alone, who 


* This chapter was penned by me in 1786, to which period 
many others muſt be referred, I am very indifferent about 


the charge of ariſtocracy, having frequently ſaid that I ſhould 
prefer the deſpot of Morocco to thoſe vile little ariſtocratical ſe» 


nates with' which Switzerland abounds, notwithſtanding that 
country has the character of being free! 


on 
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6 
on that account gaining leſs, beeomes oppreſſed 
by want, and ſells his articles at a lower price, 
to be enabled to prolong his life and provide for 
the preſent moment. The tax on conſumption 
is evidently a burthen on the poor; and there is 
nothing more cruel and more barbarous than to 
ſay to him who is famiſhing, Begin by paying me, 
and you may afterwards take a ſmall ſupply of 
nouriſhment; if you are not able to do ſo, die. 
The gains of workmen are beſides not the 
fame, there being a very great diſproportion be- 
tween the wages of a day labourer, and thoſe 
of an artizan or of an artiſt. Theit wants are 
notwithſtanding the ſame; and among theſe 
there are ſacred ones, which nature has ordered, 
and which muſt” be reſpected. Lay a tax of 
200 livres on a load of wood: a fourth part of 
the inhabitants of Paris will till warm them- 
ſelves; but the reſt will die of cold. More- 
over, as men gain more in proportion to their 
inutility, and as what they produce is an ob- 
ject of luxury, if the conſumption of articles 
were to be too highly rated, all the uſeful and 
neceſſary arts would no longer be able to ſupply 
the wants of thoſe who cultivate them: the 
country would be deſerted; miſery would ſeek 


a refuge in the cities under the deſignation of 


1 milliners, and e ; and the ſtreets 
6 3 | would 
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would be filled with wretches, vagabondizing 


round the palaces of ſloth, luxury, and libertin- 
iſm! Then would misfortune be the lot of the 
many, at the ſame time that pity would fly, be⸗ 
cauſe incapable of affording any effectual relief. 


Probity would be no more than an empty name; 


and while neceſſity would overturn every thing, 
there would be no barrier to ſtay its mercileſs 
courſe. 

In 1654 a tax was laid on baptiſins and bu- 
rials. | 

In 1695 the capitation tax was fallen on. 

In 1721 came the tax on all the ny 
titles to property. -- And 


In 1751 the tax named induftry was been 


forward. 
Theſe four 33 are ankle been 
they deſpotically tax the exiſtence, life, and 


death of thoſe whom poverty has already made 


wretched; and puniſh the labour of aſſiduous 


citizens who are deſirous to make themſelves 
uſeful. 


The capitation tax ought to have ceaſed at 
the peace of Riſwick, that is to ſay, a year after 


it was laid on; but it ſtill exiſts [in 1786], 97 


years after its creation. 


A woman engaged in a laborious . 
or in trade, Who becomes a widow with four 
children, 
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children, pays her own perſonal capitation tax 
and that of her helpleſs infants. They are pu- 
niſhed for baving loſt that which gave them 
bread.- To tax misfortune and wretchedneſs ! 
| without doubt this was the dernier reſource of 
| cupidity, for ſuch an impoſt was aſſuredly fallen 
on in the firſt inſtance for the rich alone. But 
was it neceflary to make it bear on indigence ? 

The control over all the heirs of families is 
not leſs tyrannical, fince it is demonſtrated that 
in the courſe of the ſucceſſion from grandfather 
to grandſon, a full third of that ſucceſſion was 
already ſwallowed up by the ſucceſſive * 

which prey upon inheritances. | 

The tax on induſtry carries with it the air of 
aki the idle, uſeleſs man, without talents, 
and without profeſſion. It is a ſecond perſonal 
capitation tax levelled. ERP at the labori- 
ous man. 

If to theſe impoſts we add the aids indy ga- 
belles, diſadvantageous to ſociety through the 
Inequality of their rate and ſervitude, we muſt 
acknowledge that the taxation, already ſo terri- 
ble in itſelf, is rendered ſtill more ſo in France 
by the arbitrary will which dire&s the partition. 

To bring about the neceſſary reforms, a pro- 
found inquiry muſt be made into what is due to 
the ſtate, ang wy vile, odious, and tyrannical 
proceſs 
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proceſs muſt be baniſhed, to render the impoſt 


conformable. to phyſical nature, by requiring 


of. the earth and what it beats the Eq 


tribute. 
By what it bears is to be underſt60d, not Gly 


its fruits and productions of every deſcription; 


but alſo the houſes, mills, taverns, &c. 


I ſhall without doubt be told that a tithe on 


the revenues of the land, an unique tax; would 


not ſuffice at a time when the ſtate is ſo bur. 


thened as it now is. This is evident; but be- 


fore I reply, let me in the firſt place aſk how - 
much a tithe on the productions of the kingdom, 
and a proportioned impoſt on the houſes of the 
cities, towns, &c. would produce? Nothing on 


earth can be eaſier than this operation, which 


would coſt the ſtate nothing; and in leſs than 
ſix weeks the neceſſary information might be 


come at, by taking the commencement of May 
or the end of April, when the earth is rich in 
productions. 


But I already hear the modern doctors exclaim 
that this is impracticable. To prove their {kill 


in arithmetic, they will ſay that the granaries to 
hold all theſe tithes would coſt more than 33 


millions of livres—a monſtrous burthen to the 


ſtate. But I maintain that, in imitation of what 
is daily practiſed in the provinces, it would not 
Vor, It, 3 5 
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be neceſſary to conſtruct a ſingle barn: and 
thus againſt all their economical figures 1 place 
a zero which would certainly coſt the kingdom 
nothing. 

When it ſhall be known how many hundreds 
of millions ſuch a proceſs ſhall have produced, 
and which will befides aſcertain. all the deſcrip. 
tions of the. reſources and riches of the king- 
dom, it will no longer be difficult to come at 
the number of millions which will be ſtill re- 
quired to make the receipts agree with the ex- 
penditure. But as it is not merely ſufficient to 
pay the current expenſes, and ſecing that a ſtate 

ſo rich and powerful as France ought not to be 
in the fituation of a workman who lives from 
day to day, and whom the ſmalleſt accident 
plunges in difficulties, the ſovereign ſhould be 
enabled to liquidate the debts, to extinguiſh 
thoſe rent-charges with which France is ſo hea- 
vily oppreſſed, and to maintain the wars which 
happen at the moment when they are leaſt 
thought of. Men of intelligence and informa- 
tion, who know. the chapter of events and the 
_ poſition of the kingdom, will undoubtedly think 
with me that an hundred millions more than the 
annual expenſe will not be allowing too much. 
. It will therefore only remain- to claſs all the 
1 of the kin gdom, beginning with the 
church 
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hgh and the nobleſſe, for with reſpect to the 


tiers-etat no difficulty can ſurely ariſe from that 


quarter. Vanity will pay, induſtry will pay, 
and ſloth itſelf will not be exempted. The 
dukes, the marquiſſes, the counts, the fief lords, 
and the chevaliers, will be ranged each in his 
claſs, as will the notaries, advocates, and proc- 
tors, in theirs, &c. The claſſes once formed, 
and the numbers in each claſs preciſely aſcer- 
tained, it will be very eaſy ſo to lay on the ge- 
neral impoſt as to procure the neceſſary ſums; 
and by this expedient France will be in a ſitua- 
tion worthy of herſelf and ſupported by the 
prop of her own reſources. Then will the rich 
have a juſt claim to the title of the columns of- 
the ſtate; they who are of all others the moſt 
intereſted to maintain and defend a country in 
which they find themſelves ſo much at eaſe, 
and where they enjoy ſo many brilliant advan- 
tages. Loaded with ſtate benefits and recom- 
penſes, does it become them to adduce their old 
titles in proof that they owe nothing to the 
ſtate? What would it beſides coſt them ? the 
ſurrender. of the enjoyment of a party of vingt- 
un for one day in the year, which aſſuredly can- 
not be conſidered as a very great grievance. 

But again, with all their exemptions, titles, 
and privileges, is it not in truth they who pay? 
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The poor, who poſſeſs nothing, can certainly 
furrender nothing to the royal treaſury: theß 
can give their induſtry alone; and if it is not the 
rich, who is it that pays? All the difference 
that I can find, is that the poor live badly, and 

the rich at a great coſt. In ſpite of all the pre- 

rogatives of the latter, they are on every fide 
environed with taxation. Their hats pay, their 
coats pay, their linen pays, their ſtockings, and 
their head: their horſes pay for their corn, their 
bay, and their ſtraw ; their kitchen utenſils, 
their fpit, their fire, and their wine, every 
thing, in fhort, pays: and who does not ſee, 
_ that, loftily as they carry themſelves, they are 
every way beſieged? By the mode I have ſug- 
geſted they will pay each in his claſs, and they 
will aſſuredly be great gainers. They will no 
longer be ſearched at the barriers; while the ar- 
mies of commiſſaries and financiers who devour 
France will be more uſefully employed, and, 
inftead of laying the baſis for the ruin of their 
country, will become its beſt riches. The trea- 
ſures of the ſtate will ceaſe to be altogether bu- 
ried in the coffers of finance; and the frontiers 
no longer infeſted by ſmugglers. The ranks 
being perfectly diſtin& and well marked, the 
nobility wilt no longer fee themſelves con- 
founded with the ſwarm of newly created gen- 
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try who diſhonour them. The impoſt will no 
longer attach itſelf to the commodity; and amul- 
titude of individuals now engaged in plunder, 
again reſtored to themſelves, will apply to com- 
merce and induſtrious employments, which will 
more than ever flouriſh among us. France will 
become the rivalof England, and will even poſſeſs 
a far greater ſum of happineſs, fince with a much 
greater extent of territory and population, ſhe has 
certainly within herſelf many more refources. 
The tax on conſumption neceſſarily eſtabliſhes 

the odious adminiſtration of farms and the army 
of commiſlaries at the barriers: it ſeems to 
view the citizens in the light of ſo many ſwind- 


lers, and degrades the nation that it opprefles, 


as well as bien who is the ſource of the oppreſ⸗ 
ſion. Now, can there be a calamity oreater 
than the degradation of the human ſpecies? 
Jews and Lombards were formerly the inſtru- 
ments of the public miſeries of France, 

The tax on conſumption is a long ſharp- 
edged weapon, which plunges itſelf into the 
body of the poor, while it juſt ſcratches the 
ſkin of the rich, whom it cannot effectually 
reach, and who ſtation themſelves behind the 
wretched as a bulwark of defence, 

Men have equal wants to ſatisfy, Lay a 
very heavy duty on wine, and water will bes 
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dome the ſole drink of the poor: it is true that 
the rich will drink leſs of the former liquor, 
but they will not diſpenſe with its uſe. Who 
in this caſe will be the ſufferers? the poor in 
the firſt inſtance, and the vine-planters, who will 
ſell leſs wine than before. Under whatever 
point of view we regard it, the tax on conſump- 
tion 1s always an evil; and, beſides, as each 
production pays by rent, tallage, and capitation, 
it is extremely unjuſt to make it pay alſo for 
the grant of the right of conſumption. 


Or THE MULTIPLICATION OF THE HUMAN 
SPECIES. 


THE multiplication of the human ſpecies is 
to be dreaded according to the circumſtances 
which attend it. 

There are countries, ſays VERO ; where a 
man is worth nothing; there are others where he 
is worth leſs than nathing. This muſt be under- 
ſtood of countries poorly civilized, where food 
is wanting to man. ä 

And even in civilized Se des, when the 
reſources are diſproportioned to the inhabitants, 
and conſequently many of them are unemployed 


( * 

or uſeleſs to the ſtate, men are obliged to mi- 
grate into other regions, eſpecially if, living 
wholly by the chace or on the milk of their 
flocks, they require a vaſt extent of ground to 
ſupport them. 

Theſe emigrations are Rill ſeen in our own 
days; men continually reſort to countries where 
the arts and ſciences afford them the means of 
ſubſiſtence. | 

Seldom a year paſſes but Switzerland ſends 
abroad ſeveral thouſand men. A very great 
number alſo leave Germany. | 

The American colonies will become valuable 

to the human race, becauſe they alone are ca- 
pable of opening immenſe retreats to the ſurplus 
population of Europe. 

Is there then a degree of multiplication de- 
ſtructive to ſtates? If life be the great end of 
the creation, ſubſiſtence is indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary. But it appears that nature has left to 
polity the charge of completing this great work ; 
the arts and the laws hinder men from deyour- 
ing each other, 

War has unqueſtionably it its horrors, but the 
ſpectacle it Preſents is far from being ſo terrible 
as that of famine: in this conſiſts abſolute diſ- 
order, a ruin which ſcandalizes, the laſt term 
of wretchedneſs, and the diſgrace of humanity. 
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The teeth of man fixing upon the fleſh of his 

fellow creature! This image makes us recoil 
with horror more than all the thundering can- 
nons which ſpread carnage from a diſtance. 
Too man are ſubjected the air, the earth, and 
the ſea, that from theſe he may draw his ſub- 
fiſtence ; and the multiplication of the human 
ſpecies will not affright the contemplator, when 
man ſhall call to his aid the means which ſe- 
cure and increaſe ſubſiſtances. 0 

How immenſe is the quantity of living matter 
diffuſed over the whole face of the earth! 

I ſhall here lay aſide metaphyſical ideas: 
when we treat of nature, it is the effect alone 
that can inform us of the true ſtate of things. 
All devour and all are devoured; animal life ; 18 
a fire which conſumes but does not extinguiſh; 
the whole earth is for the convenience of the 
human race, which in reality will never be too 
numerous when it ſhall be enabled to ſelect its 
food by an aſſiduous toil and an enlightened 1 in- 
duſtry. 

Who would have . that the from of 
men who ſought a refuge in Holland in the 
time of the duke of Alva, could have ſubſiſted 
there? It was ſufficient for theſe people to 
poſſeſs a knowledge of the arts and the ſciences, 
and to have found a A ſpor where they could apply 

1 themſelves | 
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| themſelves in ſafety to procure by their induſtry 
that ſubſiſtance which their marſhes could not 
afford. | . 
The carnivorous beaſts, whom nature has 
ſubjected to the power of man, are deſtined in 
their turn to ſerve as a barrier to the multipli- 
cation of the granivorous tribes: and thus are 
all creatures dependant on thoſe general laws 
which nature has eſtabliſhed for the production 
and preſervation of that immenſe quantity of 
living matter which circulates in the world. 
Some ſtates have dreaded the propagation of 
the human ſpecies, and have enacted laws to 
reſtrain its multiplication. But if certain na- 
tions not yet emerged from barbarity made no 
regulations to check the too great exuberance 
of children, it may in 8 be aſſerted that 
civilized ſocieties ought ſtill leſs to dread this 
ſuperabundance; ſince, beſides the reſources 
which ſurround them, they are ſubject to coer- 
cive cauſes; ſo that, in every ſituation, there 
is always ſome one of theſe cauſes which ag,. 
and favours this retrenchment, equally neceſſary 
in animal and in vegetable life. 5 
Nature throughout employs a multitude of 
powers which, in all the ſpecies of beings, op- 
poſe the production of too great a number of 
indiyiduals: ſhe has expoſed men to war, to 
| peſtilence, 


* 
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peſtilence, to diſeaſe, to melancholy ; ſhe has 
divided the human race into different bodies, 
which encounter each other often without a 
cauſe, and which loſe invariably ſome part of 
their maſs in this reciprocal action and collifion, 
If Ariſtotle adviſes to procure the wife an 
abortion before the fœtus is quick, when the 
father has children beyond the number pre- 
ſeribed by the law; if, in China and Tonquin, 
the parents are permitted to ſell or expoſe their 
children; if, in the iſle of Formoſa, religion 
prohibits the women from bearing children un- 
til the age of thirty-five years: it has been be- 
cauſe theſe people and theſe legiſlators conſi- 
dered nothing ſo terrible as the ſpectacle of fa- 
mine. But a larger ſum of induſtry, a more at- 
tentive huſbandry, will ſhew that famines are 
not inevitable ills, and that polity ſhould leave 
the human race to general laws; theſe will con- 
fine the multiplication of the ſpecies within due 
bounds, and the equipoiſe will be maintained by 
the wonderful ceconomy of nature, for its laws 
are all mutually connected. 
If there are ſtill countries in Europe which 
are inſufficient to the multiplication of the hu- 
man ſpecies, they ſuffer not from this penury, 
| becauſe their ſurplus inhabitants paſs continually 
into the neighbouring countries, where the arts 
dependant 


1 
dependant on, cultivation and thoſe reſulting 
from them, afford them the means of ſubſiſt- 
ance. We. no longer behold theſe inundations 
and theſe emigrations marked with continual 
_ ravages and maſſacres: the ancient inhabitants 
of Europe, warriors ahd robbers by inclination, 
became ſuch in a manner through neceſſity, 
The poets imagined gods who had arms, legs, 
and in a word a body like that of man; but 
who had not blood like men, and required not 
food like them. Others came afterwards and 
made human fleſh and blood invulnerable, in- 
viſible, and immortal, They next deſcribed 
thoſe happy times when men lived ſolely on 
acorns, and when the tygers, the lions, and the 
bears, were ſo courteous as to lick the feet of 
thoſe who played on the lyre. 
1-eſteem theſe fables as much as thoſe which 
teach that the lives of animals ſhould be re- 
vered and exempted from all deſtruction. It is 
with this law of nature which - ordains the de- 
ſtruQion of one part of animal life for the good 
of the other as with all the laws which Provi- 
dence has eſtabliſhed for maintaining order in 
the univerſe: this law does not conſult partial 
benefit, and yet it is wiſe and equitable, even 
with regard to thoſe "_ whole felicity it 
ſeems 
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3 to oppoſe. It muſt happen that W 
laws, laws which have for their object the pre- 
ſervation of the univerſe, and conſequently that 
of an innumerable multitude of beings, will 
from time to time claſh with ſome particular 
good; and as the preſervation of the whole 
ought to be preferred to that of a part, the ge- 
neral laws of nature ought for that reaſon alone 
to be fixed and abe e a truth which is 
not comprehended, becauſe men uſually do not 

comprehend what is beyond the ſphere of their 
particular wants, and becauſe each requires for 
himſelf the well-being of the part, ee 
independantly of the eg 

But without that phyſical law which directs 
the living ſubſtance to feed on animals, without 
ſuch an appointment of nature, the equilibrium 
would be broken, and life would extinguiſh of 
itſelf. It would have required a world propor- 
tionally vaſt to ſupport the vital flame. The 
caſe would have been ſuch as if the earth were 
ſtocked with gigantic tribes, as if individuals 
were admitted into the animal ſyſtem which 
the ſeas could not ſwallow. and which the moun- 
tains could not cruſh : the maſs of the world 
would then have been ſubje& to them; but 
what! is mortal and corruptible cannot at the 
. | 8 ſamg 
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fame time be immortal and incorruptible. All 
the inhabitants of this world, formed of duſt, 
muſt neceſſarily be re- converted into duſt. 
Animal life moſt neceſſarily ſuppoſes new 
generations; and we obſerve nature follow up 
one generation by another, and multiply them 
6xfold, tenfold, an hundredfold, and ſometimes 
more, that, when the different ſpecies ſhall have 
ſuffered conſiderable loſſes by the cataſtrophes 
which happen in this world, they may quickly 


repair themſelves, and leave in life no vacuum 
whatever. 


No vacuum 1n life,, what an expreſſion ! Be - 
prepared then to die, proud man ; thou who be- 
lieveſt thyſelf the centre of all, while thou 
oughteſt to obey the laws Sean and Phy- 
fical. | 
| Nature ſeems cruel in thus eſtabliſhing the 
law of multiplication. We blame the ſhort 
ſpace of life ; but the natural fragility of ani- 
mal life calls for the ſhort duration of its exiſt- 
ence. This rock ſtood in paſt ages, but it ſees _ 
not, it feels not, it is one of the members of © 
nature. 


I ſhall carefully avoid attcmptithh to 0b 


the origin of phyſical evil in the world: all the 
philoſophers have bewildered themſelves on this 


theme. They nite endeavoured to reconcile 
certain 
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certain phænomena in nature with. the idea of 
infinite wiſdom and goodnels ; but in ſuch ab- 

ſtruſe diſcuſſions, as in the calculations of Alge- 
bra, the miſtaking of the denomination of a ſin- 
ole term is enough to make the concluſion for 
ever falſe, however juſt the reaſoning may other- 
wiſe be. | 
Wbat reaſoning canſt thou frame: worm, be 
| filent! Thou haſt called evil what was not evil, 
But while the law of propagation maintains 
animal life in all its plenitude, it multiplies plea- 
| ſures, Can we otherwiſe term thoſe ſweet af-. 
fections, and thoſe ſtill ſweeter. returns of ten- 
derneſs, which, in the train of ardent deſires, 
complete felicity ? Theſe amiable illuſions form 
the tranſports of life; for nature, that powerful 
ſpring, while ſhe ſubje&s us to ſome afflictions, 
has created the bonds of love which unite all in- 
dividuals: hence the reciprocal commerce of 
aid, of conſolation, and of good offices. In the 
law which ordains the multiplication of indivi- 
duals in each ſpecies nature has placed the moſt 
exquiſite. pleaſure, that which comes neareſt to 
ſupreme felicity ; for it obliterates ſorrow, and 
is the ſovereign mover of human actions. 
What indeed are they not capable of perform- 
Ing, whom love inſpires? It gives ſtrength to 
the weak, boldneſs to the timid, activity to the 
—_ ; incolent; 
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indolent; it ſoftens the moſt ſavage manners, it 
ſtamps animation on the calmeſt tempers; and, 
laſtly, it blends itſelf with all the ſentiments of 
the ſoul, and communicates a certain air of no- 
dleneſs and grandeur. If love be not the cauſe 
of the faireſt virtues, at leaſt it diſpoſes to them. 
We may obſerve that the period of life when 
men are acceſſible to the emotions of benevo- 
lence, of generoſity, and of compaſſion, is that 
in which this paſſion reigns imperiouſly over 
the mind. The moment this fire begins to be 
quenched, the heart of man contracts, and its 
utmoſt ſallies ſurpaſs not certain private virtues. 

Thus is there a fixed end to which all nature 
tends; this conſiſts in the production and con- 
ſervation of life, and, by the univerſal conſent of 
animated beings, life is a bleſſing. 

Ves, a bleſſing! it is fondly cheriſhed by all. 
Men love life, and are attached to it ; it is a ſort 
of gratitude paid to him who has beſtowed on 
them their exiſtence. If there are melancholy 
ſpirits who conſider it as a burden, they labour 
under diſeaſe; and their judgment ought not to 
overbalance that of the human race. The poor- 
eſt of individuals has the pleaſures of ſentiment: 
as lover, huſband, father, the meaſure of his 


happineſs always ſomewhat exceeds that of his 
miſery, 


If, 


4 
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"It, -by eternal and immutable hi, every 


"Sit is converted into living ſubſtance ; if all 
ſecondary cauſes, all events, and all beings, are 


ſubſervient to the reproduction and preſervation 


of life; if the time of the exiſtence of theſe in- 
dividuals ; is confined within certain limits, it is 
in order that the multiplication may not be ex- 
ceſſive in the different ſpecies, which would de- 
ſtroy the ſcene of the univerſe, | 
We may boldly pronounce that the 4 
dictions which appear in the plan of Providence 


are only apparent; that ſhe could not employ 


more effectual means towards the full accom- 


pliſhment of her ends; and that the contempla- 
tion alone of her works. muſt raiſe us to admira- 


* 7 


tion and confidence. 


- 


God has given us Wagen sg to know, 
reaſon to diſtinguiſh, and a heart to love truth; 
we ought then to admire his works, to reſpect 


the general whole, and to humble ourſelves be- 


fore what we do not comprehend. Of what 
avail would be our mental obſtinacy? Only to 
conceal ſtill more the great deſigns of Provi- 
dence, and to deprive us of hope. : 

But nature has leſſened in ſome degree the 
empire beſtowed on man over other animals. 


The thouſandth part of theſe is not conſumed 
as food: ay: have . * in diſcover- 


ing 
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ing the ſnares laid for them, and great addreſs 
in avoiding them; they have a clone of di- 
yerfified retreats over the ſurface of the earth; 
and the woods, foreſts, mountains, and inac- 
ceflible rocks, ſhelter by far the greater number 
from the hunger of man. The ſpecies which 
are ſubſervient to the wants of others are bes 
ſides extremely prolif c. 

But nothing can releaſe us from the pity 
which we owe to animals, They ought to 
ſhare the happy emotions that flow "Sl our 
beneficent diſpoſitions; and when the deſire of 
dur own preſervation obliges us to exert our 
rights over them, attentive to their ſufferings 
and their groans, we ought to ſhorten their 
pains, and not to ſtifle that ſentiment of grief 
which ſwells. in our breaſt when we perpetrate 
thoſe acts of neceſſity connected with the to- 
tality of nature, and which compaſſion ought at 
leaſt to render _— and as little cruel as poſs 

ſible, 


POLITICAL ENTHUSIASM: 
ENTHUSIASM i in matters of religion has 


had its day, and the public mind is now led by 


the word /berty : but can political enthuſiaſm 
Vor. II. R be 155 
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be attended by effects equally fatal with thoſe 
that have ſprung from religious enthuſiaſm ? 
Authority is viewed under the aſpect alone of the 
reſtraints it preſcribes, and in governments we 
ſtill obſtinately refuſe to ſee the power which 
ſtrengthens individual liberty. We perceive 

the neceſſity of a power which may reſtrain 
audacity and repreſs injuſtice, and we are at the 
fame time deſirous to enjoy liberty in the fulleſt 
extent of which it is ſuſceptible, that is to ſay, 
in the ftate in which it degenerates into li- 
centiouſneſs: this is a manifeſt contradiction. 
Wherever the powers are accumulated, political 
danger exiſts : let them be placed in the hands 
of the people, it is all over with liberty; and 
place them in the hands of a government, tyranny 
enſues. In an enlightened ſtate, however, the 
rare union of extreme authority and extreme 
mildneſs may be found; but nothing good can 
be expected from abſolute authority in the hands 
of the people. In ſuch a caſe fanaticiſm has 
too great a ſcope, and each individual, enthu- 
ſiaſtically jealous of his power, puſkes it to ex- 
ceſs. Every democracy plunges itſelf into the 
moſt imprudent enterpriſes : each individual acts 
as a ſovereign, becauſe all the citizens are fo 
when legally united ; but they recolle& it too 
well when. ſeparated. It is on this account that 
U every 


F 
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every ſenfible man will ſhun a demoeratical, or 


What is ſtill worle, a an ariſto:democratic governs 


ment. 
The ebnttitutid of ms 18 ſubject to 


ſo many cauſes of agitation, that their tran- 
quillity is a kind of conſtant miracle; Their 
delicate organization tends to diſconnect the 
chain that ſhould link together all the parts, 


which naturally ſeek a ſepartition, How can 


good order and harmony ſpring up where there 
is an eternal tendency to diſcord ? and how, 
where there is ſo much difſonancy, can concord 
prevail? 

The conſtitution of ſtates engenders iti the 
brain of man chimerical ideas: the ſubject of a 
monarch fancies himſelf a ſlave, while a repub- 
lican believes himſelf to be a monarch, for want 
of having obletved ſociety it its great and 1 im- 
mutable relation, 

The people feel themſelves bot a little flat- 
tered by thoſe who recommend to them to puſh 
liderty to its higheſt degree; but were they to 
proceed from enterpriſe to enterpriſe, they would 
annihilate this liberty of theirs, and the ſtate 
would be diſſolved. If the fpirit of moderation 
could reſide in a nation, that is to ſay, if it 
knew how to eſtimate in the conſtitution the 
liy which bounds its power, it. would not be 

r dangerous 
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dangerous to live under its empire: but in its 
blind paſſion for liberty, it breaks through the 
boundary which ſeparates the latter from licen- 
tiouſneſs, and fancies it exerciſes its legitimate 
rights alone, while it vexes the other bodies of 
| the ſtate. 

A truth which no one will conteſt is that 
the national authority never ceaſes : every de- 
ſcription of power emanates from the nation; 
but at the ſame time it is next to an impofli- 
bility that a very numerous nation ſhould exer- 
ciſe in a body this ſupreme power. 

Thus is a patient and vigorous ſtruggle, 
when the government ceaſes to be tolerable, 
more conſiſtent at the early onſet than the 
burſting out into a civil war. Authority never 
becomes arbitrary when the nation attends care- 
fully to the ſuppreſſion of certain abuſes; and 
an unreſtrained power can never be ſuddenly 
eſtabliſhed. It is the long {lumber of the people 
which emboldens tyranny ; but if the nation is 
watchful in the recollection of its prerogatives, 
and in reclaiming them under a variety of cir- 
cumſtances, the depoſitaries of the public au- 
thority will never exceed the limits ene 
to them by the laws. 

Deſpotiſm is ſo monſtrous that it even terri- 
fies the man by whom it is exerciſed: he will 

c never 
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never dare of himſelf to make any violent at- 
tacks, unleſs he ſees men formed for ſervitude, 
and diſpoſed to pardon his attempts. 
If all governments have the ſame aim, namely, 
the maintenance of the laws which are to re- 
{train the paſſions of the citizens, there muſt be 
in every government, as a neceſſary conſequence, 
a primum mobile, that is to ſay, a power which 
ſhall aſcertain the neceſſary ſubordination. The 
citizens of no ſtate whatever have reſerved to 
themſelves the right of diſobedience : from one 
end of the earth te the other, every nation has 
perceived how neceſſary it is that private paſ- 
fions ſhould be ſubjected to the laws; and this 
aim excites in the mind the idea of an exact ſub- 
ordination, and conſequently of a ſupreme and 
inconteſtible power in thoſe who govern. 

The word liberty cannot be other than rela- 
tive, ſeeing that it would have no ſignificant 
import if it were to be applied to all the pri- 
vate acts of individuals. The freeſt nations 
have the moſt deſpotical laws; and in a repub- 
lic there is at leaſt as much reſtraint as in a mo- 
narchical government. Provided each part be 
not diſunited from its whole, and does not find, 
or think that it finds, its particular adyantage in 
the weakneſs or ruin of the other parts, the 
government, by whatever name it may be called, | 
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will unite all the qualities which are eſſential 
to it. 6 
Governments 3 anker from N other 
merely by the various combinations of which 
the ſame thing is, ſuſceptible ; they diverge 
from or approximate more or leſs nearer to the 
degree of perfection which policy requires, ac- 
cording to the relations that ſubſiſt between 
the part which governs and that which is go- 
verned. A barbarous government is correfted 
by the progreſs of knowledge, and the improve: 
ment of morals: by degrees the confuſion of 
laws, and that anarchical equality which in- 
variably terminates in the oppreſſion... of the 
weak; diſappear, 
The paſſions are the foul and ſtrepgth of fo 
ciety, but they muſt be governed by a dexter: 
ous policy, ſince they would otherwile tend to 
the deſtruction of the ſociety itſelf. The ſocial 
rights become equivocal, and the laws ineffica- 
cious, if knowledge does not eſtabliſh the true 
ſubordination, that is to ſay, the one which en- 
' Joins obedience in the ſubjects, and the niceſt 
vigilance in thoſe who govern. It is thus that 
circulating knowledge and ſcience eſtabliſh as 
much diſparity in ſtates, as education places be- 
tween the different orders of citizens of the ſame 
kingdom. 


THE 
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THE GREEKS. 


THE Greeks entertained a nice ſenſe of ho- 
nour ; and this delicate idea, to which they ſa- 
ctificed for a long time, was national among 
them, while the Tyrians and. Carthaginians ap- 
plied themſelves to the cultivation of the princi- 
ple of private intereſt. 

The Phenicians were the firſt who colonized. 
Greece ; at the time of their arrival they were 
more enlightened than the eee of the 
country. | 

The mythology of the Greeks was the 
chronicle of their heroes. This theological 
ſyſtem, connected with the national intereſt, 
contributed rather to elevate than to depreſs the 
courage of individuals. The ſecrets of civil 
polity, as well as thoſe of the polity of war, 
were entruſted to the flowery imagination of 
the poets, by whoſe verſes each citizen was in- 
ſpired with an heroical enthuſiaſm, inſomuch 
that the plan of defenſive ſtate polity may be 
ſaid to have been formed and executed by the 
genius of literary men. 

The Greeks were better acquainted than any 
other nation with the value of the cultivation 
of the fine arts, and with the ſcience of render- 
ing them ſubſer vient to the public weal. Policy, 
R 4 _- © obſcure. 
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obſcure and ical among their neigh. 
bours, was with 2herk both luminous and prac- 


Their miſcellaneous knowledge w was produc. 
tive of a variety of charaQteriſtics, which, when 
blended, ferved to ſharpen the underſtanding 
and to correct the morals. 
| If the Greeks, notwithſtanding the very 
limited ſtate of their national power, daringly 
undertook to give laws to other nations, their 
arrogance is juſtified by the zeal they manifeſted 
in diſſeminating knowledge, and in ſerving els 
ſentially the caulp of humanity. | 
Inferior in population and riches to the orien- 
tal nations, they eſtabliſhed public and national 
ſchools of honour and the art of war. Gym- 
naſtic exerciſes . were in high eſteem among 
them; and in thoſe warlike ſpectacles to which 
the ms from all the cities repaired, they 
were placed, by t the glory of which they enter- 
tained ſo high an. idea, above the other nations 
| that were Fa ſuperior to them in force. 
Thus did the ſentiment of honour produce an 
infinite number of great effects among ths 
. Greeks, who were the more fertile in expedients, 
in proportion as they had better ſupported the 
dignity of citizens, and combated in defence of 
the true intereſts of humanity, 


The 
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The idea of the public weal, like a ray of 
light, illumined on all occaſions the liberties 
and advantages of the people: the civil virtues 
might be {aid to approximate moral perfection, 
becauſe each Grecian, ſtimulated: by honour, 
was deſirous to be loved and applauded, and on 
that account. prided himſelf in being really good, 
honeſt, and magnanimous. Greece was a new 
free world which had for its baſis the principle 
of the public weal; and it was therefore not 
ſurpriſing, that while the fight was gladdened 
by a multitude of agreeable i images, the beauties 
of civilization and thoſe of nature ſhould have 
belonged to the Greeks, who taſted in their 
fulleſt extent the ſweets of a new beneficence. 

The city of Athens, altogether different from 

Sparta, was founded on the intuitive idea of 
liberty. Its conſtitution” was formed on the 
ſpirit of induſtry ; and in this city all thoſe who 
could labour with the head or the hands were 

received with open arms; the reſult was that 
commerce brought in its train the arts and 
ſciences, which flouriſhed in a pre-eminent de- 
Tree, while the mind muſt have received the 
higheſt poliſh of which it is ſuſceptible. 

To the preſervation of their national charac- 

ter no people were ever morg attentive than the 

(areeks, The enthuſiaſm of liberty, diffuſed in 
| 3 the 
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the ſoul of each citizen, did not diminiſh that 
nice diſcriminating feeling which ſhould cha- 
racterize the magiſtrate : juſt in their eſtimation 
of truly illuſtrious deeds, the Greeks accuſtomed 
themſelves to appreciate merit nicely, to dif- 
tinguiſh the faults of genius and the ſucceſſes of 
3 | 
This ſpirit of. civil equality: maintained. the 
| * of Athens, a conſtitution by which 
the people, intelligent and enlightened, were 
permitted to be in a conſtant ſtate of agitation. 
They were inquiſitive, unquiet, and argumenta- 
- tive; and this mental ferment tended: to pro- 
long the epoch of liberty, the prineiples of 
which were inculcated, in a flowery and ſonor- 
ous language, by the orators, poets, and indi- 
viduals of all ranks. The theatre, the ha- 
rangues from the tribunal, every thing, in ſhort, 
favoured the only democracy which, throughout 
the whole world, was truly enlightened : the 
fine arts employed, for the laſt time, the deli- 


cacy of the pencil, and the elegance of the chiſel 


under the direction of a government in which 
the ſimple citizen was equal to the chief ma» 
ann 
In the hiſtory of the world a ore an 
exception; and the Athenians paid dearly for 
this rare authority, ance they were perpetually 
miſtruſiful 


— 
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miſtruſtful and ſuſpicious, as if ſuch a demo- 
cracy had been a preternatural effort, and an 
unique moment unknown to any other nation. 


EGYPT, 

THE Egyptians have ever formed a diſtin& 
people i in the hiſtory of nations, Egypt is the 
richeſt of all countries in natural curioſities. 
The grandeur and ſingularity of the ſoil, and 
its amazing fertility, filled the minds of thoſe 
who dwelt on the banks of the Nile with 
ſtrong and gigantic ideas. Their imagination 
roſe to a pitch of ſublimity, and delighted only 
in powerful and extraordinary impreſſions, Their 
religion was emblematical, and their edifices 
awfully majeſtic. Adminiſtration, conſtantly 
taking a higher flight, reared temples and pyra- 
mids : and proceeding from wonder to wonder, 
framed the ſtructures of the Egyptians in a 
maſſy ſtyle, as it had wrapped their religious no- 
tions in venerable and myſterious ſhades. 

The more the mind is prone to admira- 
tion, the more it cheriſhes confuſed ideas, and 
the more it becomes timid, 59 and ſuper- 
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ſoon aſſimilated their ideas, even the grandeur of 
that tyranny which their maſters exerciſed over 
them. The pomp of their monarchs ſerved to 
feed national vanity ; but it was becauſe the 
Egyptian monarchs, flattering the character of 
the people by exciting ſtrong ſenſations, had 
conſtrued thoſe immenſe works which regu- 
lated and directed the inundations of the Nile, 
The kings of Egypt acted in the fine Arts as 
the bricfts had done in religion: the multitude 
obeyed none but ſupetoatural impreſſions; they 
were amazed rather than inſtructed, Placed 
on a theatre of natural and artificial wonders, 
every thing that came in their way was to 
them an obje& of veneration. Divinities mul- 
tiplied before their eyes; and as every thing 
was become an object of public adoration, in- 
numerable gigantic images and unintelligible 
ſounds ſerved to add ſtrength to the eentiment 
of terror. They proſtrated themſelves alike 
before the throne and the altar. Surrounded 
with prodigies, the Egyptian had all the weak- 
neſs of a child of morbid ſenſibility, whoſe mind 
is credulaus, and whoſe imagination is haunted 
with fear, | 

Thus people, caught with e produces 
vivid and forcible Du are unfit for cool 


reflection on their real political intereſts. 
| Monaſtis 
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Monaſtic life took i its riſe in Egypt, 4 the 
rage of dogmatizing paſſed fone: that country 
into all the regions 8 the Eaſt and of the Weſt. 
The Copts ſtill retain the timid and ſuperſti- 
tious character of their anceſtors. They have 
disfigured the chriſtian religion in the ſame 
manner as the Eg gyptian prieſts had accumulated 
hieroglyphics, thoſe myſterious ſymbols which 
the people never comprehended, and of which 
bhe true ſenſe has eluded every reſearch, The 
influence of climate. has always been more felt 
in Egypt than in other countries, becauſe the 
ſands of Africa and the rocks of Arabia form 
the moſt ſtriking contraſt with that happy re- 
gion, where the foil yields an hundred fold, 
The Egyptians paſſed through all the degrees 
of curioſity, from the Gmopleſt 1 to the moſt com- 
plicated. This was a fingular. national cha- 
racer ; but in the earlier ages curioſity was un- 
queſtionably a livelier paſſion than art preſent. 
In this way, the Egyptian was led by ad- 
miration to regard the aſſemblage of the objects 
around him as a ſyſtem of wonders and pro- 
digies. 


Pleaſurable ſenſations left him undetermined | 
1n the choice of a divinity. It was thus that he 
adopted religious cuſtoms, which with him 
were ſentiments Sqn ſolemn and profound. 
Hence 
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Hence thoſe vigorous and extraculitiary ideas 
which en that people :—and it may 
be obſerved that when religious ſentiments are 
once eſtabliſhed in a nation, they maintain an 
Aendeney over all others of a public nature. 
We have loſt the traces of thoſe ancient g- 
vernments where deſpotiſm reigned with un- 


Iimited ſway. At Rome 11 Cathage, at 


Athens and at Sparta, religion was entirely ſub- 
ordinate to the ſtate. The oracles were con- 
ſulted merely from curioſity, from policy, or 

from deſpair. But we find religious deſpots 
eſtabliſhed in the remoteſt antiquity, particu- 
larly among the Tartars, the Peruvians, the 
Jews, and the Japaneſe ; and upon the ruins of 
the Jewiſh, the Chriſtian, and the Arabian re- 
ligions, there has ariſen among the Mahometans 
a deſpotiſm more imperious ſtill. 

What was the ſocial origin of religious ſtates? 
I know that there were every where men of 
: ſpeculation i in phyſics and in morals, theologians 
of all countries, who formed an abſtract and 
ſyſtematic idea of the government of the uni- 
verſe. But theſe notions, being out of the 
reach of the people, could not powerfully in- 


fluence either the political order c or the manners 
of - a nation. c 


las 


„ 


It is neceſſary, therefore, to go back to ſome 


great calamity which overwhelmed men's minds 
with terror, or to ſome imminent danger from 
| which a nation ſuppoſed all human means inca- 

pable of delivering it. Such was the caſe of 


the Jews, who could not eſcape from the ſervi- 


tude of Pharaoh, unleſs encouraged by the idea 
that they ſhould receive miracdlud aid from 
heaven. In this ſituation, a legiflator gave them 
the wiſeſt and ſublimeſt idea of the Supreme 


Being, by inſpiring them with a probable hope 


of ſafety and deliverance : but having to govern 
a people degraded by a long courſe of ſlavery, he 
was obliged to call in all the rigour E relig. 
ous legiſlation. 


The modes of conſtraint which he ute | 
were detived from the fundamental ideas and 
ſentiments of the Jewiſh nation. That peqple 


conſidered the land of Canaan as its inheritance. 


This legiſlator promiſed to a poor, wandering, 
and fugitive nation the poflefſion of a coun- 


try. flowing with milk and honey: a country 
which, edel by mountains and deſerts, was 


well ſuited to a people hated and deſpiſed by 


all the Arabian tribes. - 


Their legiſlator alſo frenathendd the religis | 


ous principle of the Jews, by rendering them 
| | dependant 
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. on the Jariſdiftion of God. Jebobal 


was the true and only ſovereign of the coun- 


try, and the office of his prime miuiſter Wag 
filled by the ſovereign Pontiff. 

Jehovabh exerciſed, therefore, the rights of 
ee and the police of the Jews being 
entirely religious, every crime by which the Di- 
vinity was attacked was neceſſarily puniſhed 
with death. Every act of idolatry was treaſon 
againſt the Majeſty of heaven. The legiſlator 
gave an infinite variety to religious cuſtoms, and 


extended them as much. as poſſible, that a true 
Iſraelite might have his mind perpetually over 
awed by the preſence of Jehovah, After hav- 


ing fixed the religious polity upon the firmeſt 
foundations, he found means to guard: the land 


of Canaan againſt too great an inequality of con- 


ditions. He reſtrained avarice by the unalien- 


able partition of lands, which like thoſe of the 


Spartans, were handed down to all the deſcend- 


ants of the head of a family; and in default of 


theſe, they were: transferred by marriage into 
the family of him who eſpouſed an heireſs, and 


who was always the neareſt of kin. 


An Iſraelite could mortgage his perſon and 


property; ; but, at the end of ſeven. years; he 


recovered: the poſſeſſion of his perſonal liberty; 
and, 


„ 
and, after a term of forty-· nine years, he might 
claim the reſtoration of the eſtate of his fore- 


18 fathers. 


If we coolly eus the equity and wiſdow of 
this inſtitution we ſhall perceive it to be pro- 


found, and derived from the very nature 'of man- 
kind. 

With regard to Py - he accommodated 
himſelf to the genius of the age and the intereſt , 
of the nation, which required that np 
ſhould 1n, no way be impeded. _ 

In a country which belonged to God, no per- 
ſon diſputed with the ſovereign pontiff the 
exerciſe of the moſt abſolute ſway; nor did any 
one murmur at the rigour of the penal laws. 
The judges were the lieutenants of the God of 
Urael in time of war, and the judges of civil 
cauſes in time of peace. But ſoon the Jewiſh | 
people, haraſſed by the incurſions. of the Ca- 
naanites and Arabians, deſired to have a military 
_ governor under the name of ing. The nation 
therefore appointed a commander in chief, and 
the religious government changed, becauſe the 
military authority en to aboliſh, that of re- 
ligion. be 
The Arabians had in reality a religious” Drin- 
ciple fimilar to that of the Jews. Mahomet 


r the Arabians to wage war againſt 
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all who: maintained a different do Qrine from 
that of the Koran. The Arabian lawgiver pro- 
claimed to all nations his divine miſſion. He 
went to heaven for the fire with which he 
burnt all the temples that were not dedicated to 
the Muſſulman faith. If, in our days, we are 
aſtoniſhed at the temerity of a man who forms 
his monarchy according to that of God, and 
maintains it to have the ſame extent, we may ob- 
ſerve, that it was this aſtoniſhment-itſelf which 

in a former age ſubdued the ſpirit and the will. 
The Sophis founded a religious monarchy i in 
Perfi upon the ſingle idea of ſchiſm, or religi- 
. ous party. As the origin of their authority was 
religious, no perſon durſt queſtion the lawful- 

neſs of the uſe which they made of it. 
But we ſee that the legiſlator of the Jews as 
well as of the Ottomans, inſpired the people 
with moral, religious, and civil ideas, and com- 
poſed books which were received as ſacred: 

obedience has ever been the tribute of ſalutary 
ideas preſented to mankind. Men are ſubmiſ- 
ſive only when they perceive univerſal reaſon 
addreſſing them for their own good. It is the 
ſentiment of admiration rather than the ſword 
2 de conqueror that has reduced them to 
obedience. Lawgivers have ever employed re- 
Vgiou ſentiments to gain the moſt powerful 
| aſcendancy 


0 . 
Abenden over the national mind; becauſe 
theſe ſentiments are the deareſt, to man; and 
becauſe he is eager to feel and to know. 
Religion was, Ong: all e the firſt wy 
cies of civilization. . 90015 3143 bf 20 
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or THE ARABS, 
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= THE 1 are the true Tartars of ths 
ſouth ; but the natural richneſs of their penin- 
ſula kept them at home, nor were they ever 
tempted to quit their mode of life. They con- 
tinued divided into tribes, and n with 
their flocks. 

The revolution of the cork of . bad | 
its centre in Mecca, from whence it ſpread over 
the whole peninſula, We preſume that Maho- 
met would not have heated the imagination of 
the Tartars as he did that of the Arabs: the 
latter took fire for religious principles, becauſe 
their manners and cuſtoms approached nearer to 
ſocial life. They grew fanatical, and declined 
from their paſt grandeur, the abject wrecks of a 
nation. that was once moſt renowned. 

Vet the Arabs are till in our own days a — 
people,” merely becauſe they have not neglected - 
their national manners, That nation, formerly 
e | the 
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the maſter of Aſia, ſerks at preſent its 3 ia 
deſerts and on the ſummits of mountains. But 
what is worthy of reflection, this people, un- 
queſtionably the moſt ancient and moſt illuſtri- 
ous on the face of the globe, has ſunk to ſuch a 
pitch of meanneſs as to ſupply the wants occa- 
ſioned by its ſlothfulneſs, by plundering paſ- 
ſengers. We may compare the glory of the 
Arabian nation to an old caſtle, once the reſi- 
Adence of kings, now become the retreat of tob- 
bers and the haunt of wild beaſts. 
. The poſſeſſion of the temple of Mecca, the 
object of all the devotion of the Muſulmans, 
conſtitutes its whole wealth. But the Arabs, 
ſomewhat like the modern Italians, know how to 
eſtimate the idol of which- they have a-nearer 
view. They are not over ſcrupulous in the ar- 
ticle of religion, either becauſe religious princi- 
ples are never ſo fervent in free as in poliſhed 
nations, or becauſe the unconquerable love of 
independence has made the Arab * with 
horror fetters of every kind. 

Behold the ee e no lands to 4 
tivate, no mechanical arts to improve, he enjoys 
- abundant leiſure for the bodily exerciſes. It is 

for him that the horſe exiſts ; he is the-centaur 
of ancient fiction. He is always in the open 
air; he paſſes over a vaſt extent of ground; his 


(6 ) 
ſpeed is great, and his body robuſt. Migratitlg 
from place to place, he is of all men the moſt 
dexterous in the management of his ſteed, No- 
thing approaches to the natural equality which 
he enjoys, becauſe the whole nation, being only 
an aſſemblage of hordes, it behoved them to 
elect a deſpotic chief, on condition that he 
ſhould be active and experienced: for the more 
internal irregularities ſubſiſt in a ſociety, the 
more it is fitting that external ne ſhould 
obtain, 


A chief inveſted with abſolute authority, was 


evidently neceſſary among a people at war with 
all the world, and whoſe ſafety conſiſts wholly 
in the promptneſs of attack and the celerity of 
retreat. If the leader of theſe hordes was not 
a monarch, how could the Tartar give to his 
violent affaults the rapidity of lightning? How 
could he make his haſty incurſions into the 
adjacent countries? What would courage avail 
without exact diſcipline ? There can be no 
conqueſt, no victory, without a firm and un- 
divided authority, eſpecially when recourſe is 
had to hazardous enterpriſes, for nothing ſhould 
equal the vigilance of a people which diſturbs 
the repoſe of "all the earth. 
Thus every warlike nation ſubmits naturally | 
to an abſolute chief; and. the greater his au- 

S 3 \._ thority 
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 thority is, the leſs riſk does the-nation run of pe- 
riſhing or of falling into ſlavery, becauſe if the 
chief is weak, fooliſh, or cowardly, events will 
Sener another in a few dayͤs. 
We ſee the greateſt conqueſts, marked with 
He n and blood, achieved by this tur- 
bulent nation, although ſubjected to a maſter 
retaining the power of life and death. All the 
north of Europe, and perhaps that of America, 
was peopled by Tartarian- hordes. * It required 
order and conduct to put thoſe military cara- 
vans in motion which interſected the globe, 
and made of the Tartars a ſingle national body. 
Tartary collected under a ſingle leader, twice 
gave law to Aſia; while the Tartar nations 
which over - ran Europe, fixed their ſeal, as may 
be ſaid, upon all the cuſtoms that prevail 1 in the 
_ courts of the monarchs of Tartarian origin. 
Religion and policy have chan ged many 
things; but amidſt all theſe changes, we be- 
hold that the greatneſs of ſeveral European 
kings was built on the plan of thoſe conquerors 
of the world. The deſpotiſm of the Tartarian 
monarch i is mollified among us, and his charac- 
ter is only retained by the head of the armies. 
Laws, cuſtoms, and forms, reſtrain and modify) 
that abſolute authority; as in China the cha- 
racter of the people has controled the Tartarian 
genius, 
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genius, poliſhed it, and led it to adopt ancient 
and wiſe laws. With the ſword in its hand 
the ſavage nation has yielded to the civilized; 

and the Mantchews, reſpecting the moral cha- 
rater of an enlightened nation, ſubmitted in their 
turn to the force of regſon, the _ arms chat | 
were 3 to them. 


OF THE VENETIANS. 


| THE Venetians, flying from FA fary of the 

Huns, fought a ſhelter on rocks interſe&ed by 
canals. Of all governments that of Venice is 
in its principle the moſt truly deſpotical, if we 
except the government of Berne, of which, 
perhaps, it is the model. It ſpeaks through the 
organ of a ſenate, and has neither the ſtern ca- 
price of a ſultan, nor the ferocity of a chief of 
an army. The laws alone are inexorable at 
Venice; but what old laws ! they bear harder 
than they do in any place elſewhere on the 

grandees and the miniſters of ſtate. Rigour 
being equally exerciſed on all, ſecures to each 
the part in the management of public affairs he 
poſſeſſes in this government; and there reſults 
from hence, under this venerable deſpotiſm, a 
kind of liberty. 
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This republic has diſcovered the rare "TER 
df ſecuring its independence, by being particu- 
larly attentive to reſtrain the e of the 
nobles and the licentiouſneſs of the people. 


Never was a ſenate more ſagacious nor more 


friendly to national liberty than that of Venice, 
It is the government alone that inflits the 
blow, and never without a juſt cauſe. If the 
nobleman is the ſovereign of the people, he is 
at the ſame time ready to ſacrifice himſelf for 
them: he is the firſt to venerate the republic, 
as a ſon during his minority reſpects the deſpo- 
tiſm of his Fe Sig he maintains the decency of 
a magiſtrate, and has all the pride of a Roman, 
without poſſeſſing his ambition. 

Theſe ſage patricians having remarked that 
republics bad for the greater part fallen through 
the want of an executive power, have remedied 


this imminent danger by the admirable eſta- 
bliſhment of a council of ien. Acts of heroiſm, 
ſimilar to thoſe among the Romans, embelliſh 


the annals of Venice, the ſubjects of which are 
perhaps as happy as any people on the ſurface of 
the globe: they are forbidden to intermeddle 


with a ſingle object only. and their felicity is 


after that better ſecured to them than * 
could ſecure it to themſelves. 


The defect of this governeaent cs] in its 
| | political 
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political inquiſition, which is "puſhed too far, 
and has a tinge of cruelty. Let this terrible 


inquiſition be aboliſhed, or let it never be em- 


ployed without an extreme reſerve, and Venice 


will preſent the ſpectacle of one of the fineſt 
governments in which the human race can 
pride itſelf, 


OF THE NORTHERN NATIONS. 


WHILE the orientaliſts, amid their ſenſual 
enjoyment and the perfection of the arts of mere 


luxury, never ceaſed to be cruel to the van- 


quiſhed, to pay an abſurd adoration to their 


ſovereign, and to eſtabhſh Aavery, which be- 


gan with them, on all ſides, the northern na- 


tions, rude and uncultivated as they were, were 


not unacquainted with the rights of man. It 


may be ſaid that our anceſtors, the Francs, in 


pillaging and ravaging, and even in turning 
their victorious arms againſt themſelves, pre- 


ſerved the facred fre, liberty: it hag indeed 
been extingniſhed for a time in Europe, ſo 


contagious was the influence of the ſouth, 


The immutability of the modern thrones, the 
good laws of ſucceſſion, thoſe fixed eſtabliſh- 


ments the aſſociations againſt the Normans in 
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favour 
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favour of the communes, and the 1 of the 
highways, are due to our anceſtors. They poſ- 
ſeſſed that noble idea of the natural dignity and 
equality of man which is in a manner innate in 
the courageous, free, and warhke nations of 
Europe. 1 41 7 F 


ECCLESIASTICAL BODIES. - 


„ e ſaid that in all religions the 
clergy are alike. Few proverbs are ſo-ftrikingly 
true. The character of ſoldiers is leſs ſtrongly 
marked than that of prieſts. The fulcrum of 
their lever is placed in heaven, and they neſt 
have nearly the ſame ideas. They can leſs bear 
contradiction than other men. If we carefully 
ſtudy the eccleſiaſtical life of one prieſt, we may 
form a judgment of almoſt all the reſt, Their 
character is uniform. | 
Man dreads all that he knows and all that he 
does not know: his imagination is little elſe 
than the faculty of diſcovering on every ſide the 
concealed cauſes of fear and of ſorrow. 
The experience of the ſenſes confirms his ap- 
prehenſions. He beholds diſeaſes, wild beaſts, 
conquerors, the conflict of the elements, and 
the fire of heaven. He is the only being that 
HF Bi Er 5 
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has an idea of death; and he perceives it in every 


object. Alarmed at the ' countleſs evils which 


aflail his ſhort ' exiſtence, he ſought for reeipes 

againſt the accidents of life; and adopted moſt 
whimſical and various ones, with a confuſion 

equal to the prodigious diverſity of calamities 
which he ſtrove to avoid. 

Crafty knaves took Antag of this univer- 

ſal terror, and infpired weak and diſtempered 


imaginations with new alarms. They collected 


together in diſcourſes the inſtances of paſt diſaſ- 


ters, and preſented them in a ſingle point of view . 


to the trembling eye of fear. 

Amidſt theſe multiplied terrors which diſ- 
trated the human breaſt, religion naturally in- 
fuſed itſelf into the character of each nation. 
More or leſs cruel, it bathed the altars of its 
gods either with the blood of men or of ani- 
ä mals. 

The picture of human Wen is only 
the picture of the timorous ignorance of man. 
Hence proceeded the chaos of thoſe dogmas and 
of thoſe abſurd inſtitutions which weighed hea- 
vily upon the heads of all nations, till they be- 


came enlightened, that is, till they received the 


vivifying beams of ſound philoſophy, 
The 7 faith has a fatal influence when 
| | | mingled 
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mingled with maxims of government; tho 
ſacerdotal order diſturbs and mars the political. 
Italy and Spain have witneſſed the diſmal effects 
of this interference. The proteſtant ſtates, de- 
firous that their clergy ſhould always be quiet 
and ſubmiſſive, have in general prohibited every 
eccleſiaſtic from enjoying a har of civil admi- 

nen 
It muſt be confeſſed chi the French, in 
whootag the Catholic religion, have not en- 
truſted the ſacerdotal order with that power 
which might tempt abuſe. Celebrated writers 
have remanded the prieſt to the altar, and con- 

fined him to his proper office. By theſe means, 
extraordinary abuſes have been prevented for the 
laſt fifty years; and the popes, who owe their 
temporal greatneſs to our kings, are very ſoli- 
citous to exalt their perſonal authority over that 
of the whole church, and receive from. us en- 
lightened ideas in politics, which are very bene- 
| ficial to them, 

The refugees who eſcaped from France, de- 
ſpoiled it to people the neighbouring ſtates, 
This emigration was a loſs to the nation in pro- 
portion to its extent; but what was ſtill more 
dangerous, they carried abroad their hatred to 
their perſecutors, and fomented the antipathy of 
foreigners to ſuch a degree, that we have ſeen 
N | children 
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children ſhudder. at the very name 1 French 
Catholics, þ eee b 


1 


One fault in politics d * 5 
commonly more dangerous. The dragoon miſ- 


ſionaties far from ſtopping the migration, only 
lent it new force; revenge and hatred kindled 
on both ſides. a fanaticiſm which knew no 
bounds; nor was there in France a ſingle man 
of ſuch enlightened reaſon as to point out, in 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes, an error 
doubly monſtrous, as it attacked at once hum 
nity and ſound policy. | 


Cardinal Richelieu, ſenſible of the; 8 
of retaining the Proteſtants, propoſed to give 


them the communion in reality, under appear» 
ances ; ſo that by this, expedient: he left them a 


choice. This anecdote is true, 2 it muſt 


appear dear. „ 


QUAKERS. 


BEFORE the eſtabliſhment of ſocieties there 
were combats : one man attacked another and 
killed him; his brother, his- neighbour, his 
friend, avenged his death, and blood was ſhed. 
But theſe fights, however frequent, probably 

y -. 8 carried 
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carried off 4 very ſmall portion 70 Aba in 
compariſon of modern wars, the intermittent 
fevers of the political body. It would require 
many private broils to equal the deaths occa- 
ſioned by thoſe general quarrels which arm five 
or fix hundred thouſand men at once to ſpread 
deſolation over Europe, while ſtanding them- 
ſelves at the door of death. If they periſh not 
by the ſtroke of violence, - they fall ' miſerable 
victims to hunger, fatigue, inclement "ſeaſons, 


and epidemical diſtempers. Murderous war, 


which at once attacks the aggreſſor and the de- 
fender, that double edged ſword which wounds 
him who wields it, is then the fruit of political 
ſocieties. Men unite to ſecure repoſe and feli- 
eity; and yet the ſhock of their calamities ſtops 
not at a ſingle empire, but convulſes the whole 
of Europe. A flag inſulted in the regions of the 
| Baltic ſets the whale ſouth in conflagration, and 
millions of men loſe their lives for the honour 
of an enſign ! Here then we behold mankind a 
prey to ills an hundred times more numerous 
than what they wiſhed to avoid. They de- 
ſigned to preſerve their exiſtence ; to fave their 

property; and to guard againſt affaults : and in 
ſo doing they crowded together in ſuch a manner 
that the ſhock extends to every individual. It 
122 thus when « one ball of ivory. is ſtruck, the im- 
5 DE pulſion 
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pulſion is propagated through all the reſt in 
contact. The remedy is worſe than the diſeaſe, 
and ſtrikingly exhibits the moral of that fable, 
where the horſe implores the affiſtance of man 
to revenge an affront. The chiefs of the hu- 
man race have ſaddled and bridled it; and to 
ſeduce the imagination of mankind, it behoved 
them to ennoble war, to deck that hideous - 

monſter, to encircle it with the palms of glory, 
and to pronounce the ſwelling words of valour, 
fortitude, and patriotiſm. How otherw He could 
men be incited to ruſh into ſcenes of blood? 

What could perſuade them to leave their peace- 

ul fire · ſide, to forego the tender careſſes of their 
wives, and the endearing ſmiles of their children, 
to court abroad the loſs of eaſe and of health, to 
receive frightful wounds, and be expoſed to all 
the ghaſtly forms of death? But kings have | 
| ſurely a magical taliſman. The greateſt" of 
crimes, the We of all law, is termed Zhe 
fupreme law ; and the contempt of honour is 
called honour. It was faid to be great to but- 
cher ſoldiers while aſleep, to lay ſnares for them, 
to aſſaſſinate women and children; and, brutal 
ferocity, having maſked its grim viſage, claimed 
the name of juſtice, and the people believed it; 
a fatal blindneſs which nothing can diſpel! 
There is a nation in Europe eſteemed vittu- 
ous, 
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dus, . ** the name of oily troops 
gives real aſſaſſins indiſcriminately to all princes 
that will purchaſe them. This exccrable 
traffic, contrary to the rights of nature, and the 
laws of nations, is performed under the ſpecious 
name of liberty. But what dependance is more 
vile, What ſervitude more diſgraceful, than, with- 
out feeling rage or reſentment, and without 
taking g any intereſt in the diſpute, to ſell one's : 
ſelf deliberately to the higheſt bidder, and to 
fight indiſcriminately on either ſide? And 
what appellation ſhall we beſtow on the trade 
of murdering in cold blood at the command of 
him who has fieſt OS: the mercenary 
butchers? __ 
Never did hiſtory "hit men ſo perverſe, 
They take hire in the face of the world for 
| committing g maſſacres; brothers and fathers ap- 
pear in oppoſite D and ruſh.) into mutual 
onſet. | 
Thus this nation is at war with the human 
: race; and it requires only g gold to procure their 
children and their courage. Are they Citizens, 
hen they deſert their hots Do they merit 
the name of ſoldiers, when, ſerving under fo- 
reign enſigns, they have no. intereſt in the 
country which they aſſiſt, or in that which 
they attack? 


Open 
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Open the volume of hiſtory, and ſearch 
among the ancients for a nation capable of ſuch 
an outrage upon humanity. Alas! what dif- 


ference is there between dogs bought and 
trained for the chaſe, and theſe men of blood ? 


They are only free that they may be the gla- 


diators of Europe. How diſgraceful this pri- 
vilege! and what ſhame ought it to caſt upon 
an unfeeling nation, that perceives not its con- 
duct to be baſe, criminal, and even adverſe to 
the true. wealth of the country ! 


What ought to demonſtrate the inutility of 


all the blood ſhed in battles, is that-no great 
power was ever really enriched by the deſtruc- 
tion of a neighbouring people. All the great 
ſtates have kept nearly their firſt limits; they 
are what they were ſeveral centuries ago, the 


conqueſt of kingdoms being now impoſſible. 


France, Spain, Gbcininy, Great Britain, and 
the northern ſtates, occupy the ſame extent. 
Poland alone has ſuffered a partition, ſtill in- 
comprehenſible though performed before our 


eyes; 'but perhaps, before a century oe peed 


a reaction will take place. 


If we turn our views to the Afiatic nations, 


we ſhall ſee them vanquiſhed without melting 
into the common maſs ; it is the ſame with the 
ſtates of Africa. Thoſe bloody commotions 
Vol. II. T derange 
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derange the policy of nations, but neither alter 
their extent nor their character. _ 

I cannot pardon geometry for promoting that 
execrable art which points the thunder of 
artillery, and teaches the moſt certain way of 
killing the greateſt number of men in the leaſt 
poſſible time. It is geometry, then, that has 
diſcovered a more deſtructive evolution, and the 
method of charging a cannon thrice in the 
ſpace of twelve ſeconds! Wretched geometers ! 
you have laboured coldly at the ſolution of ſuch 
problems! | 0 
In bis youth, Hannibal, at the cloſe of a 
battle, ſeeing a ditch overflowing with human 
blood, kept his eyes long fixed on the ſpectacle, 
and exclaimed, how charming! The great 
Conde (for this is the name he bears in hiſtory) 
faid, on beholding the bodies of twenty thou- 
ſand men lying in gore, one night of Paris will 
repair all this. Demetrius uttered a like ſenti- 
ment: he was beſieging a tewn, and though he 
had no hopes of carrying the place, he com- 
manded an aſſault to be made every day. His 
ſon having expreſſed a regret, that the lives of 
ſo many valiant foldiers were unneceſſarily ſa- 
crificed—Do you owe rations of bread to the 
ſlain? was the reply of the father,—Such are 
warriors! Almighty Gd 
SEED 85 A very 
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A very fingular contradiction of the human 
mind, is the right of nations eſtabliſhed amidſt 
the horrors of war. Yet I admire this conven- 
tion; it reſtrains the barbarity of . plunder, ſo 
atrocious even in ſoldiers; and though it con- 
ſoles not the philoſopher, it will extort from 
him a ſigh of pity at the inexplicable conduct of 
men. A trait of beneficence then touches him 
more than the virtues practiſed in peace; he 
recognizes the human character, though horribly 
disfigured; he beholds, in that moderation, a 
generous principle which will ſtop the progreſs 
of hatred. The charms of reconciliation pre- 
ſent themſelves amidſt the thunders of war, 
which will ſoon be huſhed at the voice of 
amiable concord, Then the philoſopher breathes 
awhile, and ſeems diſpoſed to pardon human 
nature. | 


LOANS. 


A STATE borrows, either to acquire, or to 
preſerve. The loan to acquire takes place when 
a ſovereign buys a province, a city, &c. But if, 
on the one hand, potentates are always eager to 
purchaſe and to increaſe their poſſeſſions, on the 

* | other, 
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bel by the reaſon of contraries, they are all 
very little diſpoſed to ſell. Hence the firſt kind 
| of borrowing hardly ever occurs in ſtates. 
But there is another ſort of acquiſition which 
may ſtill oblige to borrow. I mean great com- 
mercial eſtabliſhments, the clearing of lands, 
the draining of marſhes, the cutting of navigable 
canals, and the conſtructing of new harbours, 
which invite or protect trade. " 
This fort of debt, incurred thropgh a love of 
8 public proſperity, is infinitely leſs pernicious 
than the debt contracted for preſerving, which 
18 always dictated by neceſſity, and which al- 
ways brings loſſes and damages in its train. 
Vet, though it has good for its object, it is ſtill a 
joan, and we ſhall find that every loan is in its 
nature pernicious. 
To borrow, is to aſk aſſiſtance; and no one 
aſks aſſiſtance unleſs compelled by real neceſſity. 
” Every borrower is therefore placed in a diſ- 
agreeable predicament, and expoſed to receive 
the law from the leader, who will not conſent 
that another ſhall become maſter of his property 
but in conſideration of advantages offered to 
him. Borrowing therefore is in itſelf preju- 
dicial to the perſon who has recourſe to it. 
Every wile ſtate, a friend to its own welfare, 
will ever 3 avoid the expedient of bor- 
2 5 rowing, 
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rowing.” bly is beſides contradictory that the 
ſovereign power, from which all law ought to 


emanate, ſhould ſubmit to laws compoſed for 
it, and act a part fo little becoming its dignity : 
its eflence is to be ſovereign and not ſubject. 
But is it then never prudent to recur to 
loans? I do not aſſert this. Wiſdom con- 
demns equally all extremes, and its mighty 


ægis is not always ſucceſsful in protecting great 


nations from. accidents, and diſaſters, to which, 


notwithſtanding the breadth of their baſe, they 
are no leſs ſubje& than humble individuals. A 


calamitous war makes a breach in the frontier ; 
famine and peſtilence carry their ravages from 
one end of the empire to the other; the raging 
ſea deſtroys formidable fleets ; the earth, ſhaken 
to its foundations, ſwallows up ſpacious cities 
and ſometimes whole provinces. Liſbon and 


Meſſina are reduced to a heap of ruins; and the 


wretched Calabrian ſeeks, amidſt the wrecks of 
his country, the places which witneſſed his 
birth.—Pardon, Oh! ſovereign power, Oh! 
mother of our country, pardon my temerity ! 
But it then behoves thee to deſcend from the 
majeſty of the throne, to ſolicit, to urge, to 
borrow 5 go, pledge your crown; go, with 
your ſceptre in mourning to beg ſuccour for 
_ children, and the W will fall at your 
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feet. So true it is that the love of F Ma 


can ennoble actions which appear the leaſt be- 


coming the majeſty of the throne! It was 
hence that Marcus Aurelius deſerved to occupy 
one of the firſt places among the few princes 
who have been the benefaCtors, or rather the | 
fathers, of the human race. | | 

It is therefore proper to have recourſe to 
loans for the relief of great calamities, or the 
formation of eſtabliſhments uſeful to the coun- 
try; and the more ſo, as its preſervation and 
welfare concern alike the preſent and the fu- 

ture generation. But, unleſs in uncommon cir- 
cumſtances, the greateſt misfortune that can be- 
fall a ſtate, is borrowing; : ſince if it be not able 
to anſwer its wants before borrowing, ſtill leſs 
will it be capable when it ſhall have to repay 
the loan with accumulated intereſt. Borrow- 
ing neceſſarily requires impoſts; and the coffers 
being drained, recourſe muſt be had, on the 
event of a new war, to additional loans, which 
will draw on a multitude of taxes more and 
more burthenſome, and will. quickly end with 
devouring the ſtate and the power itſelf. 

But, in abſolute monarchies, the fatal effects 
of borrowing are beyond all calculation. Mi- 
niſters, accuſtomed to extricate themſelves from 
difficult fituations by loans, act without ceco» 


nomy, 
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nomy, and ſquander what comes to them in ſo 
eaſy a way. They are little diſquieted about 
the fate of the ſtate, which, after twelve or fif- 
teen years, will feel itſelf overloaded, becauſe a 
miniſter is a bird of paſſage, and transfers the 
burthen to another, who throws the weight off 
his own ſhoulders by new loans. Meanwhile as 
the, public debt increaſes, the lenders, who en- 
tertain juſt apprehenſions of loſing their money, 
become more back ward; and in order to tempt 
them, it is neceſſary to offer higher intereſt, 
and, therefore, more ruinous to the nation. 
The loans of the needy treaſury make money 
ſcarce ; commerce languiſhes, and induſtry de- 
clines from day to day. The lenders, who en- 
groſs the ſpecie, make bargains favourable to 
themſelves and injurious to the ſtate, That 
rapacious tribe get the management of affairs 
into their own hands, and every thing muſt ſub» 

mit to.their control. | | 
But the moſt deplorable conſideration is, that 
the citizen who lends to goverument augments 
the power which oppreſſes him. All the ſtock- 
holders become {laves of the royal treaſury; 
they are ever under apprehenſions for a defi- 
_ ciency, Individuals have henceforth nothing 
but ideal wealth, fince the produce of the land 
Joe. <1 and 
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and induſtry of the kingdom is not increaſed, 
and yet the lenders live upon that produce. 

A nation which lends to an abſolute ſovereign 
is, therefore, the moſt improvident in the world; 
it reaſons not, and it foreſees nothing. By lend- 

ing its money, it ſuffers its energy to melt away; 
it loſes its ſpring, and incautiouſly commits its 
gold to the ſame hand that already holds a rod 
of iron : blindneſs inconceivable ! it forges its 
own chains! How can avarice lead citizens to a 
Nep ſo unreaſonable ? Indolence and ſloth ſoon 
creep upon the annuitant, accumulating the in- 
tereſts of his capital ; he becomes a ſtranger to 
all active induſtry. He loſes the heart of a citi- 
zen for that of a financier; ſelf becomes the 
only object of his narrowed affections; and the 
love of his country and of the re good 1s 
extinguiſhed i in his boſom. 


It ſeldom happens that one ſtate u to an- 
other; but if it does, it expoſes itſelf to a ſort 
of ſlavery. When Genoa granted a loan to 
Spain, it was conſtrained to receive the law from 
that crown, and to enter into its views of ambi- 
tion, though contrary to its. own intereſt. If 
individual - foreigners lend, the ſtate that bor- 
rows becomes tributary to them. Thus France 
pays tribute to its neighbours, t to its enemies; 
6 WARS and, 
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and, during war, ſends away ſums of money 
which ſerve to feed the oppoſition of its adver- 
ſaries. What a ſtrange contradiction! who can 
eſtimate the loſs ſuſtained by paying an enemy 
in time of war ! how formidable the yoke which 
ſeems then to oppreſs the borrower ! 

Thus the plan of borrowing not only hum- 
bles and degrades the citizen, but, by transfer- 
ring ſtrength to a. hoſtile ſtate, enfecbles and 
cramps the ſovereign. 

All political diſaſters may be faid.to originate 
from the facility of borrowing. Is it not this 
that multiplies wars, which have now grown ſo 
much more burdenſome than formerly? But 
for the dangerous facility of obtaining loans, we 
| ſhould not have experienced, the fourth part of 
theſe that have ravaged Europe, fince the diſco- 
very of the new world; we ſhould not have 
ſpread our fury over the whole earth. With- 
out the expedient of borrowing, France and Eng- 
land, ſo rich in their internal reſources, would 
not have approached the brink of the precipice. 
They have been led to ruin by their bankers. 
Theſe mighty nations would have been obliged 
to enjoy in peace the genuine boons which na- 
ture has liberally beſtowed on them, if the plan 
of procuring loans had not ſupplied the means 
of bathing the world in blood; for nature has 

| —M done 
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done us a moſt ſignal ſervice in rendering the 
art of butchering ſo expenſive as in a manner to 
exceed the abilities of contending powers. 'But 
the practice of funding ſupplies an hundred arms 
and an hundred hands to the demon of war; 
and two hoſtile ſtates then attack each other at 
all points, and mutually infli& every evil in their 
Oren: 

J put the queſtion, what ſtate would have 
made war, if it had been obliged to wait till its 
revenues were ſufficient to defray the extraor- 
dinary expence, and if it had not borrowed the 
means? Oh! deplorable ſpeQacle ! Nations 
bending beneath the weight of debts and miſery, 
have, in ſpite of their weakneſs, the madnels to 
ruſh into mutual combat, ſtill more to - increaſe 
their debts and their taxes; for this generally is 
the iſſue of all wars. Nay,. when too poor to 
exterminate each other, they ſolicit money from 
all quarters to fetch at a vaſt expence calamity 
from a diſtance ! 
lt was by means of loans that Spait,7 France, 
and England, procured the arms of which they 
were in want, and with which they inflicted 
thoſe deep wounds that {till bleed and will re- 
quire a long time to heal. Theſe three noble 
nations, if deprived of the facility of borrowing, 


would not bave been rich enough to ſupport the 
fourth 
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fourth of the ſtrokes under which they groan 3. 
and while forced to remain in peace, would have 
enjoyed their local felicity. But fince battles 
are fought by dint of money, they have borrow- 
ed money to multiply them in the four quarters 
of the globe. | 

The practiee of funding, after giving the war 
fever to the preſent generation, entails poverty 
and wretchedneſs upon poſterity. We are 
groaning to this day under the debts occaſioned 
by the martial pride of Louis XIV.; and our 
deſcendants will pay for our numerous political 
errors, ſince we ſhall tranſmit to them an inhe- 
ritance encumbered in the moſt cruel manner. 
This load of taxes and miſery will then fall 
upon the race yet unborn, and will deſtroy the 
bounties which nature had provided for it. 

Who does not ſee that loans, which cruſh 

the exiſting race by fomenting wars and pro- 
ducing every form of wretchedneſs, lead the 
future generation. between two precipices equal- 
ly dangerous, and equally fatal ; evident ruin, 
a dreadful ſtate of miſery, or a diſhonourable 
bankruptcy, the ſad effects of which extend to 
the remoteſt futurity. 

Loans are, therefore, equally injurious to the 
ſovereign power of the monarch and to that of 
the nation, ſince they render the latter the ſlave 
both 
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both of the gold they have lent, and of him who 
bas received it. In reality, loans are alike per- 
nicious to the preſent and to future generations. 
He who adviſes or accedes to the contracting of 
public debts very nearly reſembles a pilot, who, 
to eſcape a ſtorm, ſhould ſteer his veſſel amid 
the rocks. Every miniſter who can command 
only that eaſy but ſad reſource, and who diſ- 
plays no other talents, ought never to enjoy any 
portion of eſteem; he ought to be ranked among 

thoſe ordinary mortals who have riſen to high 
boffices only to repeat the faults of their prede- 
ceflors, and who, notwithſtanding the goodneſs 
of their theory, proceed in Nane —— the 

fame roads of deſtruction. | 
' Every one knows that the individual who has 
recourſe to borrowing, moſt frequently makes 
a miſerable end. ao diſgrace, and 
poverty, flight or a priſon, become his portion. 
But, if at laſt, he die inſolvent, all his debts die 
with him ; death, leſs rigorous than his credi- 
tors, gives him a general acquittance, with 
Which his aſhes repoſe in peace. If he leaves 
nothing to his children, they are at leaſt under 
no obligation to diſcharge the debts which they 
have not contracted. The law has choſen, in 
this inſtance, not to offend nature, by robbing 
them of that liberty which this tender mother 
$ 5 has 
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has beſtowed as the inheritance of every human 
being. | 

But it is not ſo with a ſtate, which, act with- 
ſtanding its age, is always young, always a 
minor, and which has not the melancholy hope 
of dying to pay its debts. ' Years, and ages, and 
generations may paſs away, but the ſtate 1s for 
ever the ſame, and its obligations perpetually 
binding. The men, nay the cattle, the trees, 
the fields, and the very air, are debtors. Nay, 
the creditor himſelf, if not a foreigner, becomes 
his own debtor, ſince he muſt pour his money 
into the treaſury, if he wiſhes the treaſury to 
make him payment. He and his heirs will re- 
main for ages ſticking to the public treaſury ; 


nor can any thing abſolve theſe wretched coffers, 


for the creditor is no longer a patriot. The 
lenders are always inexorable ; they are indif- 
ferent to the welfare of the country, and only 
ſolicitous for the punctual diſcharge of their 
annuity. The ſovereignty, perpetually occupied 
in ſatisfying its creditors, loſes its majeſtic cha- 
rafter, as it is in the dependant ſituation of a 
debtor ; and being unable to liquidate its debts, 
it is continually tormented in loading the people 


with impoſts, to fill the royal coffers, Can the 


lovercign power then be called one, entire, the 


ſigual 
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ſignal protector and the pledge of public fe- 
licity ? 
Without the practice of borrowing, the rich 
poſſeſſor of Peru, the ſovereign 1 one of the 
_ fineſt kingdoms in the world, the ſon of 
Charles V. would not have been reduced to the 
neceſſity of diſhonouring his name by bank- 
ruptcy, nor forced to cover his diadem with a 
green cap. Spain, once ſo formidable, would 
not have experienced, ſince that diſgraceful æra, 
a ſtate of languor and diſtreſs, ſo unbecoming 
one of the moſt valiant and moſt generous na- 
tions upon earth. | 5 
A ſtate firſt reſolves to borrow during ſome 
critical juncture. The nation, ſenſible of the 
neceſſity of the meaſure, cheerfully ſubmits to 
a light impoſt, for the purpoſe of ſecuring pay- 
ment to the lender. A certain term is ap- 
pointed at which the loan is to be diſcharged; 
but thoſe through whoſe hands the money 
paſſes, always deviſe means to withhold it, and 
the debt and the impoſt ſtill remain. 
If a nation were made thoroughly acquainted 
with'its true intereſts, it would moſt anxiouſly 
provide for the liquidation of its debt, ſince 
while this exiſts, it is a memento that, on the 
firſt emergency, . will be had to a new 
loan; 
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Joan ; it is an infallible thermometer which tells 
the people, there is no money in the treaſury, be- 
cauſe the debt 1s not diſcharged; if a war break 
out what will become of us? Shall we not be 
placed between the hammer and the anvil? We 
muſt. create new loans and new taxes, and thus 
will the nation be burdened more and more. But 
a nation is a nation, as a ſhip is a ſhip, as a mule 
is a mule ; and after theſe have received a cer- 
tain load, any additional weight will fiak the 
one to the bottom, and bring the. other to the 
ground. The lands of a ſtate are capable of 
yielding only a certain produce ; the induſtry 
of the inhabitants can be carried only to a cer- 
tain point, and any attempt to go beyond will 
ſoon. prove that it cannot turn every thing 


to gold: eff modus in rebus, ſunt certi denique 


nes, Ke. 
A nation is not a ſpunge; but admitting the 


compariſon, it is well known that the Lamidice 
may be ſqueezed out. The extremities, or the 


common people, are firſt drained, and the centre, 


or the grandees, though always puffed up, ſoon 


contain nothing but wind, We ſhould be 


ſtrangely miſtaken if we took this appearance of | 


plumpneſs for vigorous health. The multitude 
of taxes are like a crowd of men who impede one 


another 
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another in ſtriving to reach a particular ſpot at 
the ſame point of time. 

The practice of funding may, hath be 
regarded as the ey {courge of modern 
ſtates. Who has ever fully comprehended it? 
Not you, aſſuredly, O miniſters ! who have 
ſought only temporary expedients, and who, 
under a ſpecious title, have taken what would 
have been refuſed you under another ; you have 
entrenched yourſelves behind tranſient illuſions, 
and you have filched renown with a dexterity 
that may attend you through life. But the 
terrible day of truth will arrive, and you will be 
rigorouſly called to account for adminiſtering 
only deceitful and dangerous palliatives ; your 
. diſimulation will even haſten the criſis of the 
gangrene, for the calamities interwoven with 
the national debt have never perhaps been eſti- 
mated, for want of attending to its progreſs and 
extenſion, What a vaſt field opens before me! 
How I could enlarge !—But we ſhould be in 
poſſeſſion of the remedy before we exhibit all 
the magnitude of the evil. 


OP 
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OF THE DISSOLUTION OF STATES. 


' GREAT ſocieties periſh notwithſtanding all 
the ſprings of policy and the ſupport of real. pa- 
triots. Theſe revolutions are, however, ſlow, 
when great ſtates are conducted by vigilant prin- 
ciples. They muſt fall in the event, becauſe to 
accidental cauſes are annexed thoſe other ſecret” 
cauſes which nature ordains, to renew the face 
of the earth. Even were there nothing more 
than the declination of the plane of the eclip- 
tic, the combination of which with the centri- 
fugal force cauſes the ſurface of the ocean to 
circulzte around the globe, who does not per- 
ceive that what the ſea gains from the land muſt: 
| ſucceſſively ſubmit to the empire of the waves 
the moſt habitable grounds ? FEET 
Such is the effect of the hand which regu- 
lates every thing, and which by an unerring cir- 
cle brings . every thing to the * os 
which it ſet out. | | 
States that are too, extenſive will necefarily 
be partitioned out: thoſe which are better pro- 
portioned will have a duration relative to Wei 
prudent limits. 
Here the ſociety diſſolves without noiſe 
through the relaxation or extinction of the na- 
JJ oO „ tional 
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tional character imprudently wounded by weak 
adminiſtrators : and there it periſhes, either laid 
| waſte by barbarians, or mutilated by conquerors. 
Thus the aged oak, in the foliage of which fo 
many birds hed: neſtled and died, decays in its 
turn, falls, and crumbles to duſt. : 

Great ſocieties have their infancy and their 
decrepitude ; and politicians may readily diſtin- 
ouiſh whether they poſſeſs the fire of youth or 
the froſt of age : -in their youthful ſcaſon they 
are actuated * a lively ſentiment and are little 
argumentative; ; in their old age they are profuſe 
in harangues and ſparing in action. 

It is not uncommon to ſpeak of the diſſolu- 
tion of ſtates, when that diſſolution is ſimply 
confined to the ruling dynaſty. Becauſe an em- 
pire is disjointed, it is not on that account de- 
ſtroyed: the advantages nature has beſtowed on 
it ſubſiſt; the number of the inhabitants is the 
ſame; their induſtry, their talents remain; the 
luxuriance of the ſoil, its extent, and poſition, 
are not annihilated by the conqueror. If the 
political body no longer makes a proud and 
oſtentatious ſhow, the ſubjects may in ſome 
caſes be the gainers: the hands which formed 
the coloſſus of the armies return to the cultiva- 


tion of the land; and ſeveral nations have pro- 
fited 
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fited by diſplaying a leſs conſiderable figure on TY 
the grand ſcene of the globe. | 

The falſe image by which ſtates are compared | 
to the human body has repreſented the word 
diſſalution as the greateſt danger which can be- 
fal a nation : even the chronic diſeaſes of an 
empire have been ſpoken of. Theſe extrava- 
gant figures engender the falſeſt aud moſt pue- 
rile ideas; as long as the ſoil exiſts, the people 
and the political body exiſt under another deno- 
mination. A ſtate may change its maſter and 
its name; but it dies not. If we pay attention 
to ſome writers, the phyſical exiſtence of em- 
pires depends on the reigning houſes: nature is 
nothing, the 8 every thing. But be- 
cauſe there is no longer a Roman empire, is 
Italy deſtroyed ? If the ancient territory of Po- 
land has three maſters, has corn ceaſed to ſpring 
up in Poland? Becauſe her quondam North 
American colonies are ſeparated from England, 
has England felt the ſpaſms, the delirium, and 
the fever, which ſucceed the cutting off of an 
arm? When a family changes its name, are the 
individuals which compoſe it changed? 
By earthquakes, and by the devaſtations of 
fire, ſtates are diſſolved. The barbarians have 
in the moſt inconteſtible way effaced empires, 
and having put themſelves in the place of thoſe 
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who occupied them, have been obliged to pre- 
ſerve in one way by deſtroying in another. 
But ſo long as human ſocieties preſerve their 


laws, their inſtitutions, their opinions, and their 
manners, of what moment is it that the govern- 


ment is deſtroyed? Another leſs brilliant per- 


haps, but not on that account leſs happy, will 


be very ſpeedily formed. A monarch may loſe 
his power, and the. nation be the gainer by it; 
The perpetual action and re-aQtion of phyſical 
bodies neceſſarily produce more or leſs conſider- 


able commotions; but fo long as the ſoil ſhall 


not be condemned to e moral beings will 
ſurvive theſe tranſitory concuſſions; and the 
great ſhocks of nations, in ſhaking thrones, are 
unable to touch the immobility of ſtates, pro- 


vided phyſical revolutions are not blended with 


political ones. 


Nature has ordained that human ae ſhall 
be ſheltered from the ſanguinary caprices of ſo- 


vereigns: they may divide them, but their de- 


Aruttion is not within the ſcope of their autho- 
rity. The diſſolution of ſtates is therefore al- 
together chimerical : they change names and 


forms; but when diſmembered by an extrane- 


ous force, their independance, provided the in- 
ſtitutions and manners ſubſiſt, is not to any con- 


The 
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The true diſſolution of a ſtate occurs whe 
the citizens, detached from each other, ceaſe to 
reſent an affront or an injuſtice done to any one 
of them ; when they no longer have their eyes 
fixed on the public operations ; and, finally, 
when they entertain a contempt for themſelves. 
The danger is then imminent becauſe the gene- 
ral will is impaired ; but this diſaſter does not 
befal enlightened nations which keep up an in- 
tercourſe by the means of the preſs. | Nations 
may oftentimes deſpiſe authority, but it very 
rarely happens that they deſpiſe themſelves : 
they do not loſe fight of their adminiſtrators, 
whom they either celebrate or ſtigmatize; and 
ſo long as the different bodies of the ſtate con- 
tend againſt degradation, nothing is loſt. Men 
are not annihilated unleſs when they ceaſe to 
figure among moral beings : when they are ſen- 
fible of their chains, there is an end to ſlavery, 
and inſurrection cannot be far off, 
The citizen is to .be commended when he 
bears with a variety of ills, in preference to the 
riſk of a dangerous rupture: but there is a cer- 
tain point at which an enlightened nation, 
when it has once entered on its career, never 
retracts. 
Nature, by an inevitable courſe, produces 5 


tain changes. Thus the exiſtence of the aneient 
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empires which figured ſo conſpicuouſly on the 


face of the globe three thouſand years ago has 


ceaſed, and from the ſame cauſe that has influ- 


| enced the alterations which have been wrought 


in the form and height of mountains. All the 
genius of legiſlators, and all the prudence of ſo- 
vereigns, cannot prevent nations from preſent- 
ing one day, to the view of the univerſe, their 
grand and awful ruins. But a veneration will 


at leaſt be entertained for a power which is no 


more, when its laws ſhall have been ſage and 
ſublime : theſe will be meditated on ; and the 
name of the legiſlator who ſhall have yielded 
to time alone, the vanquiſher of all ſublunary 


things, will be reſpectfully mentioned. 


— 
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POLITICAL QUESTION, 


HOW happens it that the people are fo 
happy in their choice of the men who are to 
act, and ſo little fitted for action themſelves ? 
Among the people the miniſtry was never al- 
together corrupted; the genius of the multitude 
does not form villains. The people do not al- 
low their eſteem to be ſurpriſed; they require 
at leaſt the maſk of great virtues ; and thus, in 
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frew ſtates, the truſt and management of public 
affairs are beſtowed on celebrated men alone. It 
is on this account that theſe ſtates produce a 
greater number of extraordinary men than are 
to be met with in pure monarchies: in the 
troubles inſeparable from a republican govern- 
ment the mind is forcibly agitated, and the ima- 
gination imperiouſly ſwayed; it is a beam of 
light added to the regard man has for his pre- 
ſervation. 

But when it becomes Wehe for this mul - 
titude to act, the love of the country engenders 
a brilliant and capricious virtue perfectly well 
fitted to produce confuſion, inſomuch that, not- 
withſtanding all the heroiſm which is diſplayed, 
a point of unity is needed. Free ſtates are cal- 
culated for defence, not for attack. 


OF CLIMATE. 


GOVERNMENT commonly performs more 
than climate; but government ought never to 
oppoſe the climate, For then it would ſplit upon 
the national character. 

Animals and vegetables are modified by the 
climate, but it is government that imprints all 
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moral 13746. It c:n produce * and virtue 


in every latitude; but at the ſame time we muſt 
acknowledge the influence of climate with re- 


gard to manners and habits. 


The elimates of Egypt and of Greece are not 


changed; and yet a barbarous government has 
converted the Egyptians and Greeks into a ſort 
of barbarians. 


How could the Engliſh Walen by tak- 
ing root in the Britiſh iſles, do qtherwiſe than 
beſtow a ſingular energy on thoſe very Engliſh, 
once ſo ſuperſtitious, ſo patient under the yoke 


of deſpotiſm, and ſo ready to become the prey of 
3 the firſt invader ? 


| Polity: can, therefore, mould the moſt de- 


| baſed and moſt ſtubborn people; it can meta- 


morphoſe them entirely, for men well governed 
will ceaſe to impute to climate what was the 
fault of government : they are ennobled or de- 


_ graded by the virtue or miſconduct of their 


rulers, and the vices of a natiqn will always be 
a reproach to its adminiſtrators. 

If the influence of elimate on the government 
or the legiſlation is felt, it is chiefly in moun- 
tainous countries: a clear and pure air, and 
plants of great virtue, give the inhabitants vigour 
of mind _ calmneſs of temper, without dimi- 

niſhing 


1 
niſhing the ſenſibility of their organs or the | 
acuteneſs of their intelle&. 


Among theſe people, youth is Newer! in 
_ ripening; they are ignorant of the diſorders oc- 
caſioned by incontinence. A mild government 
ſeems naturally to ſpring up among theſe men, 
whoſe blood ſlowly circulates through their 
veins, and whoſe cold temperament forms an 
invincible rampart We the turbulence of the 
paſſions. | 

Add, likewiſe, that mountaineers are reli- 
gious : it ſhould ſeem that the ſublime objects 
around them raiſe the mind to devotion, and that 
thoſe vaſt ſummits, which loudly teſtify their 
Creator's power, keep cheerleſs and frigid incre- 
dulity away; being nearer heaven, they ſeem to 
accept its favours with more gratitude. Their 
liberty, prepared by the hands of nature, be- 
comes more precious to them; and they grow 
enamoured of thoſe ſnowy heights which pro- 
tect them from tyranny. Thus, they find in 
the ſtructure of the earth the pledge of their 
felicity, being always ready to hurl their rocks 
upon the heads of the inhabitants of the plain 
who ſhould attempt to diſturb them in their 
happy retreats: their precipices are their ram- 
parts; their flocks their riches; milk is their 
N food; 
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food; equality their law ; charity and the ado- 
ration of the ſupreme being, their religion. 
They are bleſſed with the incapacity of under- 
ſtanding the catechifms of our theologians, 

The eternal ice of their tranfparent lakes, 
that heightens the ſublimity of the landſcape, 
impreſſes their minds with chaſte ſentiments, 
which are reflected on their freſh. and ruddy 
complexions. 
The libidinous N hard not © disfigured 
thoſe calm countenances on which are depicted 
| ſerenity, and, to ſay all in a word, the true 
phy ſiognomy of man. 

The ſpectacles which they enjoy are tranquil, 
ſtriking, and worthy the ſanctuary of nature: 
they hear the cry of eagles, the roaring of 
. foamy caſcades, which, pouring from the rocks, 

daſh wildly below, and fill the ear with aw- 
ful ſounds. Their cottages, the abode of inno- 
cence and liberty, founded on ſteeps, and rocks, 
and ruins, ſeem to tell us that a guiltleſs people 
has taken poſſeſſion of a criminal and ruined 
world, to regenerate the earth and ſtock it 
with a mild and happy race of men; 

Theſe mountaineers, grown familiar with 
ſuch grand objects, do not always admire them, 
but my ſometimes fix their thoughts on the 
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ſcenery about them, and have moſt aſſuredly 
diſpoſitions analogous to the climate in Which 
they live. 

It is ſaid that the Japaneſe, who live br a 
ſky perpetually embroiled with thunder and 
hurricanes, are tormented with violent paſſions, 
and are haſty, cruel, and vindictive; their mind 
is ſhaken by their propenſions, as their territory . 
is by volcanos; and, while their coaſts are aſ- 
failed by the daſhing of a ſtormy fea, ideas 
equally impetuous agitate their brain, 

Theſe are phenomena in the political ad 
of things. I am far from denying it; but, at 
the ſame time, I believe that a wiſe and happy 
conſtitution of government will always reſtrain 
the tumultuous paſſions; for I am diſpoſed te 
aſcribe more to the effect of government than 
to that of climate, not withſtanding a few unac- 
countable exceptions. 

The influence of climate is alſo . 

in the fertile plains of Meſopotamia, which re- 
ſemble thoſe of Egypt. A great number of 
rivers interſe& the country, and at firſt hindered 
population from ſpreading, The overflowing 
of the rivers cut off all communication, and the 
art of guarding the country againſt theſe inun- 
dations was ſtill, unknown. Each tribe, ſepa» 
_ Jated from the reſt, was obliged to elect a chief 
7 within 
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: within i its narrow territory. Hence the origin 


of the numerous princes who occur in the 


| n of the earlier ages. 


That multitude of petty princes muſt have 
been divided, by the great oppoſition of their 
objects and views, and mult, in the iſſue, have 


melted down into a ſingle monarch ; which 
really happened. | 


The Aſſyrian monarchs, defirwas: of extetd- 


ing their empire, conceived the plan of ex- 
tinguiſhing the courage of the people by the 
taſte for pleaſure on which they were con- 
ſtitutionally bent. Theſe princes eſtabliſhed 


the capita as the centre of luxury and de- 


bauchery. This expedient obtained all the ſue- 


ceſs that could have been hoped for. The au- 


thority of the kings of Afſyria, being that of 


effeminacy and voluptuouſneſs, was the longeſt 
and the moſt peaceful of all, Agreeable ſen- 


fations, diverſified by the aſſiſtance of the fine 
arts, enchain all the faculties of man; after he 


has once drank out of the cup of pleaſure, he 


imagines himſelf following the inſtin& of na- 


ture; he contracts the ſtrongeſt and moſt in- 
vincible habit of indulgence, and he becomes 


reconciled to the moſt diſorderly paſſions. The 


depravation of public morals totally ruins the 


firm and heroic virtues. The voluptuary is a 
2 25 555 | man 
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man of repoſe; he ſhudders at the mention * 


the word fatigue; he is incapable of undergoing 8 
patriotic toil; he knows not, nor does he with 
to know, the epoch of the decline of a ſtate. 

The taſte for pleaſure having become the 
predominant character of the Aﬀyrians' and 
Babylonians, and the fertility of the foil favour- 
ing their luxury, the monarchs of Aſſyria were 
careful not to diſturb the tranquillity of their 
ſubjects by alarming attempts; they lulled them 
into voluptuouſneſs, but, at the ſame time, 
without ſinking them to debaſement and dif- 
grace; for if the people are willing to be amuſed 
they will not ſuffer themſelves to be degraded. 
The kings of Aſſyria ſought only to render the 
vation effeminate, and to take away from their 
ſubjects the poſſibility of revolt. 

When the laſt king of Aſſyria, aiſdaining che 
policy of his beds rd affronted the body of 
the Median and Babyloniſh nation, the Arabs 
and Beleſians planted their ſtandard on the walls 
of Nineveh, to waſh away the outrage in the 
blood of the monarch ; for a voluptuous people 
muſt not be too much provoked, fince their 
hatred will be as immoderate as their other 
unbridled propenſities. The Babylomſh mo- 
narchs who ſucceeded did not forbid the plea- 
ſures and comforts of life to a people fond of 
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licentiouſneſs: nd theſe monarchs, hoped 


divine adoration, and who iſſued ſo many ex- 


travagant orders, were tolerated by a nation 
Which was permitted to indulge without re- 


ſerve in all the caprices and all the refinements Z 


| . a voluptuous life. et 


CONNECTION BETWEEN NEIGHBOURING 


OP STATES. 


POLITICAL bodies hive not been "RW! 
to a mutual aſſiſtance: in times of calamity Lon- 
don has relieved Liſbon, and France has fed Italy. 
For a century paſt the moſt effectual ſuccours 


have flown to a nation, which, in its diſtreſs, 


implored the aid of a neighbouring or even 
diſtant kingdom. Theſe offices of humanity, 
which trench on the rigid policy of cabinets, 


conſole the friend of the human race, and lead 
him to preſume that the natural law will one 
day become the law of policy. Ah! what a 
ſource of happineſs to nations, to the great bo- 
dies of ſociety, which will then, like ſimple in- 
_ dividuals, exiſt: by a mutual ſuccour and ſup- 


port! So conſolatory is this image, that the 
great ſcourges of nature, famine, peſtilence, ci- 
me vil 
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vil diſcord, and every concomitant horror, ſeem 


to vaniſh under its controul, 
Theſe reciprocal duties, ſcarcely known to 
| the ancients, if duly extended, would place 


ho every nation under the protection of the neigh- 


bouring ſtate, and preſerve from hut ruin a ter- 
ritory laid waſte. 


Oh ! ſhould theſe amiable precepts of nature : 


be at length. fully developed! ſhould nations, 
already communicating to each other their 
knowledge, maintain a Grailar intercourſe of aid 
and ſupport, as We have every reaſon to truſt 
may in time be effected, then would a profound 
peace reign over the earth, and a mutual grati- 
tude, reſulting from theſe diſſeminated benefits,, 
no longer vow: war to point its homicidal 
lance ! 

Europe, would then become a great, republic. 
Inſtead of the fervid hatred now, manifeſted, the 
eſſence of man and his noble nature would be 
recognized, ſeeing that he is an intelligent and 
feeling being, and has a right to exact from an- 
other "what is eſſential to his well. doing. His 
preſeryation, and perfection depend on theſe im- 
portant relations; and the love of duty conſiſts 


in promotin g in the moſt effectual way the a 5 


city of whatever has an exiſtence. 
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FoOkck or IN STRUCTION. 


 WHENCE: aroſe the great tactics of Ai 
Brahmins over the Indians, of the Druids over 
the Gauls, and of the clergy over France? It 
was from the circumſtance of their having the 
charge of inſtruction: they taught the people 
all that relates to religion and morality, and to 
eloquence, which inchivates them, 
The Brahmins ſtill practiſe medicine; they 
are ſkilled in the ſcience of numbers, and calcu- 
hte eclipſes of the fun and moon; they perform 
the moſt difficult operations in arithmetic with- 
out pen or pencil. It is from their knowledge, 
that they are highly reſpected by the whole na- 
tion, and enjoy the greateſt privileges. 
In France, the cccleflaſtic have long pre- 
fided i over education ; they filled all the colleges 
and occupied all the chairs. Without their 
ſupport; the arts and ſciences would, at certain 
eras, have been loft ; they have chtiiidnd their 
great prerogatives from the ſervice rendered the 
nation by their religious and moral functions. 
When all the reſt of the world was plunged in 
deep ignorance, it was very proper to beſtow on 
them that reſpect which man never refuſes to 
knowledge, that is to ſay, to him who teaches. 


(35 9% 
All ds inſtructive and valuable books have been 
preſerved from age to age by the care of prieſts; 

the true legiſlators in times of barbariſm. - And 
when philoſophers came at laſt, they were only 
in the office of inſtruction the ſucceſſors of men 
attached to the prieſthood; and the reſtorers of 
opinions in which falſchood and extravagance 
were mingled with truth and utility, 

The body which inſtructs has no longer the 
ſame name; its privileges are not fo. extenſive; 
but its power 1s equally real. Its wiſe and ſalu - 
tary deciſions command univerſal attention and 
regard. If the clergy and certain men of genius 
are now at war, it is becauſe the latter diſpute 
for pre- eminence with the former. 


Among the Perſians, the Magi Sed is 
moſt valuable part, that which nate 
inſtruction, the arts, and wiſdom to the people. 
The Magi ſtill ſubſiſt; they are repreſented by 
the eminent writers of Perſia. 

The Peruvians were better informed than the 
Tartars; they were accordingly cultivators, and 
had views of induſtry. The worſhip of the ſun 
begot the ſocial virtues, cheerfulneſs and ſere- 
nity of mind, while the apotheoſis of men en- 
gendered, in the old world, nothing but hatred 
and ferocity of diſpoſition. | 
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6) 
The law of Moſes which forbade Ss eating 


of unclean animals, was calculated for the cli- 
mate and conformable to the laws of nature. 


Numa cauſed his inſtitutions to proceed from | 


the mouth of the nymph Egeria. Lycurgus 


aſſerted that his laws were dictated by the ora- 
cle at Delphos. When the object is to render 
men better and wiſer, polity may employ an in- 


nocent artifice, provided it be neither lavage nor 
cruel. As the firſt want of man is an en- 
ligbtened legiſlation, if in his way to wiſdom 
he muſt be led along the paths of Wg e 


he ſhould be led with care. 
The ſage Locke, employed to legiſlate for 


Carolina, placed under the protection of the 


laws every man who ſhould inſert his name in 


the regiſter of ſome communion, whatever it 


might be; and thus laid the firſt foundations of 
religious toleration in the new world. 
The American Lycurgus, Penn, inſtead of 
taking poſſeſſion of the country by deluging it 
with the blood of the natives, WE” Hom 


| them the tract granted to him by the crown of 
England. He acquired the confidence of the 


ſavage tribes, and exhibited to the world, in 
Pennſylvania, the model of a government 


founded on juſtice. What force of inſtruction! 


- Moſes 
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Moſes among the Hebrews, Mercurius Triſ- 
megiſtus among the Egyptians, Solon among 
the Athenians, Lycurgus among the Lacede- 
monians, Anacharſis among the Scythians, and 
Numa Pompilius among the Romans, have 
given laws to men, and theſe laws are in our 
own times ſtill ſubje&, if I may fo mo” it, 
to the moſt deliberate diſcuſſion. | 
Why then, in this enlightened : age, "ORs not 
fome ſovereign lay claim to that kind of glory, 
the moſt fit to command the admiration and 
reſpe& of future generations? Many good laws. 
are already made; it is only W to p 
them with diſcernment. 


OF THE EMPEROR OF CHINA, 


THE Emperor of China enjoys an Late 
ſway; all power reſides in him and in him 
alone. His empire is the moſt extenſive in the 
world, and requires an authority ſuited to its 
magnitude and capable of maintaining order 
throughout, The emperor has the ſole diſ- 
poſal of all the offices in the ſtate; he has a 
right to chooſe a ſucceſſor to his mind, while in 
X 2 — other 
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other monarchical ſtates the preſumptive heir 1 1s 
regarded as a kind of ſovereign. - 
Here we ſee the will of the deſpot in its full 
extent; but here you may alſo behold the re- 
action. The lettered Mandarines ſhare with 
the emperor the veneration of the people, The 
Mandarines of letters have the favour and pre- 
ference over the Mandarines of arms, becauſe 
China has more need of laws and inſtruction 
than of ſoldiers. The internal +adminiſtration 
devolves on them; they obtain the homage of 
the public, morality being the baſis of Chineſe 
polity : this ſyſtem of government has given to 
the literati an aſcendancy which overrules the 
management of public affairs. Theſe literati 
compoſe a tribunal which carries its inſpection 
over the whole empire, and preſents to the em- 
peror the ſtrongeſt and moſt effectual remon- 
ſtrances. If the monarch ſtrike one of them, 
he ſtrikes all; their voice reſounds through the 
empire, nor is it appeaſed till he yield to the 
laws. The tribunal of hiſtory takes under its 
care the heir of the throne; and, ever incor- 
ruptible, it intimidates the emperor by holding 
the inflexible graver of truth. In ſhort, he is 
conſtrained to reſpe& the national laws, for 
every infraction of them is recorded in hiſtory, 
and even the perſecution which he might ſet 
| wy | | on 


purpoſes of oppreſſion. 


{kilful ſeparation ! | 
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on foot to puniſh them for their noble employ- | 
ment.—This government is, therefore, not ſub- 
ject to the opprobrious ye of i as I 
am about to ſhow, 

In China moſt of the impoſts'a are raid in kind; 
two hundred millions of men contribute only 
about a milliard of our money (ſomewhat more 
than forty millions ſterling), France pays more 
than the half, though containing only twenty- 
fix millions of inhabitants. The regiſter of lands 
has long ſubſiſted in China, notwithſtanding 
the prodigious extent of that empire.. 

In China, the public treaſury, i is not in tbe 
hands of the emperor, but is intruſted to the 
care of a ſoyereign tribunal. This charge 
makes a notable difference in the diſtribution of 
power: take from the monarchs of Europe the 
privilege of diſpoſing freely of the public trea- 
ſury, and they will no longer have ders for 

The emperor of China lives on <4 lo. 
nial poſſeſſions ſet apart for the maintenance of 
his houſehold : he never touches the revenues of 
the ſtate, which are depoſited in the public trea- 
ſury, for the regular payment of the. troops and | 
officers of the empire. What wiſdom in this 
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The emperor is rich in cattle. China has 
to provide againſt the calamity of famine: ac- 
cordingly the emperor is a farmer and cul- 
| tivator, and agriculture is every where in high 

eſtimation; for there are two hundred millions 
of mouths to be fed. Hence the annual cere- 
mony in honour of huſbandry, in which the 
emperor holds the plough and turns up a fur- 
row. The Chineſe cultivate even the bottoms 
of rivers and lakes, their public gardens abound 
with aquatic plants, which are catables 951 un- 
Known to our induſtry. . 

The appellation of father of his 8 is evi- 
| dently derived from the patriarchal authority, 
ſuited to primitive and narrow ſocieties. But 
in great ſtates, an immenſe family cannot re- 
gard a king as a father; for this father often 
chaſtiſes his children very cruelly, and exact 
money for governing them. There, the mo- 
narch is an eſſential and indiſpenſable piece in 

the machine of government, and nothing more; 
except from his perſonal qualities, which may 
be agreeable or uſeful to a few perſons: but no 
individual, with whatever genius he may be 
endowed, can exerciſe a paternal care over many 
millions of men. | 
The abuſe of terms confuſes the ſcience of 
politics | 
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politics and renders it obſcure. If the Grand 
Signior cuts off heads, they are the heads of his 
Pachas, the heads of his domeſtics. The 
muſſulman ſubject is not at the mercy of a 
maſter; and the leaſt attack upon the property 
of the people fires their indignation "and pro- 
duces a revolt. 

If the Sultan e abſolute power, it is 
not legal; the laws of the Turkiſh empire are 
a reſtraint upon his will. This ſhould be re- 
peated to the ignorant and the daſtardly, who 
comfort themſelves amidſt grievances and op- 
preſſions, by ſaying it is much worſe in 


Turkey. | 
There ought to be many laws of police, but 


very few political laws; all thoſe operations, 
which are conducted with mighty noiſe and a 
voaſt apparatus only diſturb ſtates. The laws of 
police, the municipal laws are what ſupport life. 
The peaceful defenders of the fortunes and ho- 
nour of their fellow citizens, the organs of juſ- 
tice which eſtabliſh its throne; theſe are the 
roots which nouriſh the tree: theſe maintain 
the vaſt empire of China, and reſtrain the em- 
peror from abuſing the greateſt oa ever en» 
truſted to a mental. 
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OF THE MULTITUDE. 


IN every fate it behoves the people to in- 
1 themſelves in the government, ſince this 
is the ſureſt means of attaching them to the 
ſtate, and urging them on to the greateſt ſacri- 
fices, when theſe may be called for by the pub- 
lic order: but it is altogether repugnant to god 
ſenſe that the people ſhould be the executors of 
their own wills. 


The people have a knowledge of C 
and in the choice of certain of their magiſtrates 
are uſually happy; at the ſame time that their 
deciſions, made with arms in their bands, are 
always dangerous. The emotions of the Porte 
are characterized either by languor or audacity. 
We know the ferocious . to which the 
people were carried at Athens and at Rome. 85 

In the ſmall Swiſs republics I have obſerved 
the quality of City Bourgeois inſpire in low and 
weak individuals an in ſupportable pride; and 
this abſurd fanaticiſm has ſpread among the 

little inhabitants to ſuch a degree that they 
fancied themſelyes ſtrong and redoubtable: 
| having no knowledge of the objects by which 
they were ſurrounded, they drew from intoxi- 
extions the goblet in their hand, their courage, 


and 
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and more eſpecially their ſcience. The little 
bourgeois is, in Switzerland, always ready to 
become ferocious, becauſe he is to ſuch a degree 
infatuated with certain privileges, that he meta- 
morphoſes them into an abſolute ſovereignty. 
In ſeveral of the Cantons a very trivial cauſe 
would induce the Swiſs to encompaſs theic uin 
and annihilate their proſperity. 
be people therefore, not withſtanding all 8 
yereignty emanates from them, ought never to 
be inveſted with the executive power ; they | 
may ſometimes be the avengers of their wrongs; 
but it would be the greateſt of all calamities to 
ſee them in the poſſeſſion of an exorbitant 
| power, the conſequences of which could not be 
other than fatal in the extreme. It requires no 
great political foreſight to predict that all theſe 
little Swiſs republics, or principalities, will be 
ruined by the inſolence and fooliſh bauteur of 
the Sour geoiſie of the ſmall cities, the capitals 
more eſpecially. They reſiſt every amend- 
ment, and repel every political advantage. 
Pure democracy is the worſt of governments: 
if it agrees with an iſolated, poor, and almoſt 
naked people, it deſtroys every g germe of emula- 
tion, each partial aſſembly becoming at the 
ſame time a focus of contradictions. When 
men aim at being free 1 in deſpite of the laws, all 
liberty 
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liberty muſt be at an end: e begets a 
rightful anarchy ; it is a true chaos in which 

there is neither order nor ſubordination, - f 

As the inviſible mind gives impulſien to the 

human body, ſo ought the ſmall number to rule 

the greater. If we change to-morrow what has 
been eſtabliſhed to-day, nochn will be either 
ſtable or permanent. 

A popular government is beine öl. 

ereet, and flow : the people, who do not know 

their true intereſts, require repreſentatives. 
The evils of pure democracy are almoſt in- 
curable. Men of low extraction are commonly 
more violent, more peremptory, and more in- 
tractable, than men born in a ſuperior claſs. 

The nation which miſtakes independence for Ui 

dun ſoon becomes delirious. l 


* 
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A SENATE. rl p 
A SINGLE man, a Frederic, was able to 
carry a ſtate toa high degree of ſplendour: but 
he died, and the cement which connected all its 
parts diſſolved with the body of the ſovereign. 
A ſenate ſubſiſting conſtantly, and animated 
by a ſage and profound policy, ſuch as was = | 
2 5 
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of Romie, elevates an empire of a very ſmafl 
extent to a formidable height of power and 
energy. Policy rather belongs to, a body of 
men than a ſingle man; and at all times and in 
all places, ſays a writer, human nature, put in 


action under the government of ſeveral, has per- 5 


formed prodigies, and has riſen to the maximuin | 
of its force and dignity, _ | 

The character of nations changes and Pt 
much on government. View the modern 
Greeks, what have they in common with thoſe 
of antiquity? Formerly the Spaniards were 
. warlike, the Engliſh ſuperſtitious, the Dutch 
ſoldiery intrepid, the Parifians grave and ſerious. 
When the people have abandoned all their 
Tights to the public adminiſtration, it is of little 
import to them by whom they are governed, 
The Romans, familiarized to ſlavery, refuſed 
the liberty, an offer of which was made 22250 by 
Trajan. 

But if the character of a nation chan ges, its 
original ſtamp is not loſt: it conſtantly and 
after ſeveral ages retains what it has derived 
from climate and atmoſphere, The character 
of a nation may ſuddenly recover its primitive 
energy, and this is what the regenerators of 
ſtates, if men worthy of that name are to be 
| found, ought conſtantly to have f in view. The - 


tree 
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tree cramped: and diſtorted for ſevetal years by 
ligatures, recovers ſelf and e its natural 
form. . 
i important e to dudy the ation 
character, which ought not to be cruſhed: if it 
is deprived of its originality, its ſtrength and pe- 
culiar virtues are deſtroyed. | 

By. proceeding with the national EE or 
genus, the ſkilful adminiſtrator will ſave him- 
ſelf much pains and labour ; but he muſt. not 
miſtake appearances for realities. The true cha- 
racter of nations ſhould be ſtudied in their focus; 
and the truth will be come. at by a comparative 
eſtimate of the judgments repeated from. books 
to books, which were originally merely opi- 

nionative, and which are conſidered as eſtabliſh- 
ed facts by the third and fourth generations. 

It is this ſtudy which conſtitutes the rational 
politician, who will never force the national 
taſte. It requires ages, and the reiterated efforts 
of a different education, to deprive a nation of 
that by w hich it is pleaſed and flattered. 

A republic will not promulge a decree which 
will not be advantageous to all: a body ſo con- 
ſtituted cannot act againſt itſelf; it reflects, it 
embraces the future equally with the preſent, 

and generation ſucceeds generation. But in the 
monarchical ſtate, the chief, whoſe life is tran- 
5 hy | | ſitory , 
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forth, draws towards himſelf what his ſtrength 
will permit him to graſp before he deſcends to 
the tomb: he dies and another form ſucceeds. 
The Roman empire had for its boundaries, 
towards the eaſt the river Euphrates, towards 
the weſt the ocean, towards the ſouth the re- 


gions of Africa, and towards the north the 
Rhine and the Danube. This nation, which 


covered the ſurface of the known globe, was at 
the commencement poor: now, nothing can be 
more dangerous than a poor and warlike nation; 
poſſeſſing nothing itſelf, it ſeizes on the pro- 
perty of others; and thus Rome ſet out. Its 
ambitious maxims were the reſult of its po- 
verty; and had it been rich, it would not have 
poſſeſſed ſuch a ſpirit of conqueſt: the ſpirit of 
the Roman conſtitution would not then have 
been an open and inſatiable ambition. BY 
The grand principle of confederation, the 
chef diæuure of ſenatorial policy, having been 
ſucceſsful in Italy, the Romans applied it to 
Gaul, Spain, Africa, Greece, and Aſia. 
Their alliances were as ſkilfully conducted as 
their conqueſts; and with them the feience of 
negociation ſurpaſſed the military ſpirit. 
Employing every occaſion which appeared to 
them to be calculated to ſeize the ſpirit of a 
| country, 
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country, they conctuded by putting therſeve 
in poſſeſſion of it. 

With all the force of Italy they fell on th 
of the nations they were deſirous to plunder : 
they ſubjugated theſe by the care they took to 
foment a party, to unite it to their intereſt, and 
to intimidate the reſt of the nation. 

No nation was then capable of inſtructing 
the Romans with reſpe& to their conduct, or of | 
counterbalancing the ſpirit of ordet and combi- 
nation which prevailed i in all the decrees of the 
ſenate, while that nation had its eyes open 
on what was . in the * and in the 
weſt, 

Hannibal, whoſe penetration was profocied; 
was the only man intimately acquainted with 
Roman polity : by detaching the colonies of 
higher Greece from the intereſts of the repub- 
ke: he attacked Rome with her own weapons, 
and was within an ace of encompaſſing her de- 
ſtruction. Driven from Italy, and exiled from 
Carthage, he ſtill conttived to unite againſt the 
Romans very formidable powers; and this one 
adverſary was more terrible to them than the 
reſt of the world W 
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LET thoſe. peat and auguſt national aſſem· 
blies in which the high intereſts of the ſtate 


were diſcuſſed be renewed in France, and we 


ſhall again hear the eloquence of the fine ages of. 
_ antiquity, Grand objects elevate and enrich the 


mind; and accordingly when the ſtates were 
convened under Charles VIII. very fine har- 
rangues were made. A noble ſubje& commands 
talents; while gravity and a noble diction flow 
from patriotic ideas, as the majeſtic rivers by 
which the earth is fertilized flow from the cavi- 


ties of high mountains. The auditor makes the 


orator: never have folly and puſillanimity dared 


to ſpeak in the preſence of an auguſt aſſembly, 
on ſubjects they have neither felt nor under- 
ſtood. As ſoon as circumſtances ſhall permit, 


our orators will puſh. forward in the noble career 
of emulation; and, finally, our frivolity will va- 


niſh,, whenever the important eauſe ſhall mani- 


feſt itſelf, and ſhall enable each writer and each 
ſpeaker, as he very naturally will, to aſſume the 
tone which becomes him. 


Deſpotiſm is merely the degenerate offpring 


of monarchy ; but why has the latter degene- 


rated? It is becauſe the monarch, heaping to- 
3 | gether 
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gether riches, and ſecuring to himſelf immenſe 
authority, more eſpecially when his reign is of a 
conſiderable duration, tries his ſtrength, and ſets 
out by ſaying, it is my will. If in the iſſue the 
nation is enervated, he ſtretches onwards to- 


wards deſpotiſm; but if on the other hand it 

manifeſts virility, not decrepitude, he won re- 

tracts, and ſpeaks of his paternal clemency. 
What is entitled deſpotiſm is never eſtabliſhed 


till after a conſiderable lapſe, of time, when by 
inſenſible layings up the monarch has amaſſed 


great riches, and conſequently great authority, 


for when he is rich he ſoon becomes the only 


one that is ſo; and it is ſometimes fortunate for 


the liberty of nations that the monarch feels 


thoſe wants for the ſupply of which he ſolicits 
the love and attachment of his ſubjects. s 
A national afſembly is well fitted to keep a 


| monarchy within juſt bounds, becauſe it balances 


in itſelf all the parts of the government, and be- 
cauſe it is itſelf intereſted in maintaining the 
equilibrium. The monarch becomes the centre 
from which the wiſhes of all branch out; and 
the ſeparation of the legiſlative from the execu- 
tive power renders the laws majeſtically inte- 


reſting. The monarch is then truly uſeful to 


the monarchy, becauſe the third eſtate, enabled 


to | ſpeak out freely, tears oft the veil under 


which | 
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which the moſt dan gerous and moſt vicious of 
all ariſtocracies was concealed. | The monarch 
ceaſes to, lend his name to a multitude of fa- 
miſhed wolves, who rend-aſunder the ſtate and 
his dominion to divide among themſelves the 
ſhreds. His name becomes more venerated and 
reſpected, when, aſſembling around him all the 
members of the ſtate, he ſpeaks in the name of 
that general will which cannot be bad, and 
which is calculated to fare thy: 3 ca- 
lamities. | 

The monarch then deſtroys bis worſt avis 
fary, the frightful monſter that conceals itſelf 
behind the hond, whoſe maw is an inſatiable 
gulf, whoſe talons are blood-ſtained, and which, 
like one of thoſe myſtical figures that terrify us 
in the apocalypſis, bears on its forehead, written 
with diamonds, perſonal intereſl. The monarch, 
aided-by his people, has killed the horrid mon- 
ſter which allowed the yoke to be put round its 
neck, merely to be enabled the better to devour 
the power of its maſter. : | 

In China imperial viſitors go through the 
provinces, queſtioning the people whether it is 
their wiſh that ſuch a mandarine ſhould be con- 
tinued in his office, or on the other hand pu- 
niſhed. In the diets of Germany, not only the 
college of the electors and that of the princes are 
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hun des dhe thay of ha. ben We. Which 


ſpeak by their repreſentatives. 
Sweden, in her national aſſemblies, includes 
the. order of peaſants. Our forefathers 'them- 


ſelves, until the reign of Louis XIII. were of 
x opinion that the people were entitled to aher 


in the ſtates general. 155 
Me are not unacquainted. with the power of 


: the Houſe of Commons in England: in Holland 


and Switzerland we find the popylar ſpirit pre- 


vail every where ; and the very extenſive Ame- 


 rican colonies have adopted a government dia- 
metrically oppoſite to deſpotiſm. Why, after ſo 


many examples, ſhould it be faid, that republics 
form. an exception in the. order of en. 


ments? 4 


Man is FE at the heed) of the s of the 
creation : his, relations with, nature and. ſociety 


are immenſe; while his ſenſations give him a 


dependance on all that ſurrounds him, and hence 


ariſes. his thirſt after knowledge. Curioſity is 
the latent ſpring which. preſided: over the early 


eſtabliſhment of the arts: in the abſence of phy- 
ſical neceſſities, the moral neceſſity of providing 
againſt ennui led man to develop the mechaniſm 


of his flexible hand. The delicacy. and perfec · 
tion of his intellects commanded; him to labour; 
and. his intelligence, wal its faculty of gran 


6 : „. ing, 
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ing, aſſociating, and comparing the impreſſions 
of his ideas, did not allow him to leave in an 
abſolute ſtate of ination his memory, his ſenſi- 
bility, and his imagination: had he done ſo, 
many a weary day and hour would have been 
his lot. Man is formed for the life and motion 
of ſociety: his eſſence evinces that in nature no 
being is iſolated, and that all human creatures 
are connected with each KH and pferd 
reciprocal action. 8 

From this relation ſpring up this natural "oy 
the foundation of all legiſlation; Man, to fol- 
low them, muſt therefore 'be acquainted with 
theſe laws: he muſt inſtruct and enlighten 
himſelf on what is beſt fitted for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of public authority. The ſame law which 
obliges him to be attentive to his own comfort- 
able exiſtence, commands him to ſtudy the hap- 
| pineſs of his fellows, to the end that his own 
| wy be enhanced, inſtead of being interrupted. 

As it is by intelligence: that man is diſtin- 
guiſhed from animals, ſo is it by ſpeech more 
particularly that he has been -enabled to form 
_ eſtabliſhments, and to 'puſh them onwards to- 
wards perfection: he is fitted for a conſtant ſtate 
of advancement, and for the production of new 
relations between himſelf and the univerſality of 
beings ; he ſeizes on what is paſſed, and, to 
n Fes lengthen 
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lengthen the chain, takes advantage of preſent 
and future truths. Thus to man "the ſtate of 
nature is the ſtate of ſociety ; and to this latter 


ſtate he is conducted by each propenſity and 
each natural affection. Agriculture is the true 


deſtiny of man: by its aid he is enabled to con- 
vert a wild, barren, and diſmal ſpot of earth | 
into fertile and ſmiling fields; through agricul- 


ture he tames, directs, and forms animals, en- 
ables them to bear a tranſplantation, from climate 


to climate, almoſt changes their nature, diſpoſes 


of their life, and converts their ſpoils to his uſe; 


and by its means he has changed his own taſtes 


and wants, has ended his. Power and his 


ideas. 


As an agriculturer, not as a a hunter, he feels 
that all men are united by the bonds of frater- 
nity : and indeed as ſoon as the huts are erected, 
and the little colony formed, a ſecret and power- 
ful tie unites all the individuals; each one ſub- 


mis to it, and it is proved by the effect. 


The ſocieties which are not ſenſible of theſe 


primitive bonds, puniſh themſelves : thoſe that 
ſubmit to them are themſelves happy, and, even 
without knowing it, - eſtabliſh, the happineſs of 


the human race. It is in vain that you extend 
a kingdom ideally ; all the portions of an im- 


eo ſtate, 6 even into the ſmalleſt 


5 towns, 
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towns, will be no other Than particular pro- 
vinces of the vaſt empire of nature. | 
Primitive ſocieties originated in domeſtic fo- 
ciety, which is on that account entitled to tran- 
quillity and repoſe; for it would be terrible 
that human legiſlation ſhould be inferior to the 
rude laws of nature: the aſylum, the laſt 
aſylum ought never to be violated. . The truſt 
of future generations, of children, belongs to 
the mother, and the father belongs to them. 
The woman, by her deſtination, her weak 
frame, her faculties, and her duties, ought to 
be ſedentary, Perſonal property is inalienable; 
and nothing 'can inſpire more indignation than 
the laws which' violate the. laſt aſylum, and 
| which, urged on by a miſerable thirſt for gold, 
ſeize on the citizen, the father of a family: 
civil ſociety having been formed for the pro- 
tection of property, cannot attack it in the per- 
ſon of any individual without defeating its own 
aim. Society cannot be conſidered as ſeparated 
from its members, every attempt on whom, by 
whatſoever name it may be decorated, tends to 
the deſtruction of the ſociety itſelf. Thus im- 
priſonment for civil debts is a moſt cruel out- 
rage, invented and maintained by avarice, on 
the primitive compact: when a man ceaſes to 
have any property whatever, he belongs to 
3 al 


a 
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hiraſell, and the law which renders his bands 


inactive reſiſts every amends on 5 ſide; z it is * 
once erroneous and unjuſt, 


In proportion as time 33 a chow. in 
things, a change ought to be made in the laws. 
Every thing now calls for a legiſlation. i in ſeve- 
ral reſpeQs new, becauſe we. have attained the 
point of force, civilization, and experience abſo · 
lutely neceſſary to bring about ſuch a work. It 
is time to aboliſh Mo our code the various 
contumacies, all of them gothic, minute, diſ- 
cordant, and embarrafling. | 

The laws ought to be zrand, clear, 5 few 
in number. If 1 8 to property, this ought 

to be rendered independent, to the end that it 

may be the better reſpected aud guarded by the 
proprietor; and it ought to be transferred with 

facility, to the end that there may be a free 
circulation of riches, and that the love of la- 
bour, unceaſingly i in activity, may produce the 
| poſſibility of acquiring. If the laws regard per- 
ſons, the higheſt reſpect ought to be paid to 
nun. 

Such are the intereſting objects 8 point 
themſelves out to thoſe who are born for a diſ- 


play of eloquence, or who have received from 


heaven the talent of ng well on e 
1 


N 
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WHAT Ss n more 5 op to _ 
one pope excommunicating thoſe, who believed 
in the Antipodes, and another. beſtowing coun- 
tries, of which he knew neither the -poſition 
nor exiſtence, on two nations ſcarcely better ac- 
quainted with them than himſelf? 


When at laſt there was no l the exiſt. | 
ence of a new world, it was not admitted that 
the inhabitants were men ; they were ranked 
in the claſs of ourang-outangs, or great mon- 
keys; and the conſcience of the Europeans 
being quieted by that fine diſtinction, they 
hunted theſe animals in human form as we hunt 
wild beaſts.— Such was the bleſſed effect wn 
ignorance. _ N 

An oppoſite conduct will be diſplayed in the 
following paragraphs. 

It is only among a free andenli ghteded people 
that there can ariſe a Doctor Turnbull, Ani- 
mated. by a paſſion much ſuperior to that of 
glory, by the love of liberty, Turnbull ſaw with 
grief the deſcendants of the Spartans and Athe- 
nians groaning under the yoke of the Turks, 
and conceived the generous plan of reſcuing 
theſe uliappy Greeks from their chains, and 

Y 4 | of 
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of tranſplanting them into a free country. 
Florida, ceded by Spain to England in 1763, 
was the field where he wiſhed to rally that op- 
preſſed race, and to preſent them with the'free- 
dom they enjoyed in ancient times. He haſtened 
to their country, offered to tranſport them to 
America at his own expence, to purchaſe for 
them a tract of ground, and to furniſh them 
with proviſions and utenfils. A thouſand 
Greek ſlaves accepted theſe generous propoſals, 
embarked, crofled the ſeas, arrived and founded 
a town, around which ſprang up a colony that 
ſoon perceived the e es n 5 | 
CG | * 5 
Never could a like idea _ Sadie wy kiedd. 
of a Spaniard, of a Frenchman; or of 4 German, 
impreſſed with falſe political notions. It re- 
quired the glowing enthuſiaſm which a free 
conſtitution inſpires, to feel compaſſion for the 
ſlaviſh condition of the modern Greeks, and to 
exert in their behalf a ſpecies of generofi ty ſo 
new and ſo fingular, 

Benezet, a quaker, ſpeaks againſt the flavery 
of the negroes; he preaches every where for 
their liberty; he converts at firſt ſome of his 
countrymen, and theſe convert others in their 
turn. The emancipation of the negroes re- 
ſounds on the ms A of this apoſtle of hu- 

manity, 
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manity, who travels over all the United States, 
and awakens in the heart of mankind thoſe dor- 
mant virtues which need only to be put in ac- 
tion. Benezet demonſtrates to the Americans 

that they will be gainers by the abolition of 
that ſhameful traffic, and that, having become 
free by the - viſible protection of heaven, the 
Americans are deſtined to regenerate the dignity 
of man. At the voice of this virtuous orator, 
the emancipation of the negroes gains ground in 
_ every ſect and throughout all the ſtates. Thoſe 
who were flow in being rouſed, enacted the ſe- 
vereſt laws againſt the ſlavery of the negroes, 
and ſcrupled not to diſavow their old barbariſm. 
Thus, a ſingle man, by the majeſty of the cauſe 
which he defends, by his noble and generous 
purpoſe, gains an unconquerable aſcendancy 
over his nation, over the age he lives in, per- 
| haps over the whole world; for the Europeans 
will never hear the name of Beneze?, or read the 
humane code of the United States in favour of 
the blacks, without reſpecting virtues ſo new, 
which they muſt admire if they cannot at- 
tain, 5 
The body 5 infirus will n! every ; 
uſeful and generous idea ; but, inſtead of ſnatch- 
ing the helm from. the hands of well-meaning 


ſtateſmen, and of precipitating a meaſure of 
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which the maturity does not as yot warrant the 
| ſucceſs, it will arm the voice of ſentiment; and 
turn the eyes of the Weſt Indian planters upon 
the virtuous and . inhabitants 6f f Penn 
A ſincere and eloquent be in tho the 
Saniling that crowns ſuch fields as are cultivated 
by the hands of freemen, and will point to tlie 
happy and flouriſhing proprietors: theſe will 
no longer have to dread the ſtifled rage and the 
dark revenge of the ſlave, whoſe louring eye 
ſoeles the poiſonous herb that may enable Nin to 
deal back death to his oppreſſor. 
elt will exhibit humane maſters ding with 
their ſervants the precious fruits of their- com- 
mon mother, without being the poorer, and 
above all without being obliged every day to re- 
preſs the workings: of remorſe; for I am ill 
difpofed' to believe that remorſe pierces, with its 
inevitable point, the tyrant, who having made 
man a ſlave, and degraded the whole human 
race in his perſon, makes a property even of his 
children, and holds in chains, by an inconeeiv< 
able aſſumption of power, the a—_— genera- 
tion, ald generations yet unborn. 


OF 
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AS: no league is com parable to the conifede. 
rations that were formed in the civil wars againſt 
the hateful Henry HI. and againſt 'Henry IV. 
whoſe: good qualities were not yet known, from 
the year 1576 to 1593, the denomination of the 
league Was particularly applied to the combats 
that reſulted from that noble union, which, 
under the pretext of religion, was at bottom no 
more than a ſtruggle between tyranny and li- 
berty. What proves this is, that an article in 
the act of the confederation ſubſcribed on enter- 
ing into the league, preſented to all the orders 


of the kingdom the hopes of ſeeing reſtored the | 
liberties, franchiſes, and privileges which the 


provinces and nobility enjoyed under the reign of 
Clovis. . Let us throw new light on this inte- 
reſting part of our hiſtory, I know not any 
ſubject better adapted to elucidate what is tranſ- 
acting at preſent: we perceive the fame people, 
the ſame genius, and the ſame courage, as well 
as a ſingular coincidence in the occurrences of 
theſe diſtant-periods. 

This love of liberty which —_ the minds 
of our forefathers was marred by theology; the 


arguments 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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arguments of the Sarbonne blunted the pikes of _ 
patriotiſm. Let us profit by the faults of thoſe 
who have gone before us; let us not be deceived 
by words, nor forget that kings never acquire 
ſo much power as at the cloſe of a violent civil 
commotion. We ſhall ſee what melancholy 
conſequences: flowed from the prejudices of our 
brave anceſtors. Let us take care not to be 
dragged into the ſame abyſs by the ng of 
fantaſtic terms for realitie. 

Civil war is never ſo dangerous in a andudrdby 
as 1n a republic; in a monarchy, it always be- 
gins with deſtroying ſome uſurpations and a 
number of abuſes ; the people better their con- 
dition by force of arms, and one or two victories 
give new vigour to the laws, But a republic 
torn by civil war, continues in an everlaſting 
ſtate of agitation. 

Every nation reſembles a vaſt ocean of which 
the waves ſtill remain in motion after the action 
of the winds has ceaſed. The ideas of the league 
and of the ſronde * have re-appeared with all 
- the luſtre which reaſon in a more perfect and 
enlightened ſtate muſt produce among a peo- 
ple far advanced in improvement ; and their 


The appellation given to the country-party in the civil 
broils Ow" the minority of Louis XIV. Tranſlator. 
wo 2 triumph 
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triumph is to be aſcribed to the ripeneſs of 
men's minds. They have had time to know 
and to feel all the calamities Wu from an 
unlimited monarchy. | 

How happened it that France did not {hn 


aſſume another form and a combination totally 
different? Every ſpirit was ardent and fiery to 
exceſs, and actuated by a vigorous and deter- 


mined will. Every limb was nervous and clad 
in armour; ſtrength, obſtinacy, enthuſiaſm; all 
| beſpoke the life of the body - politic. Why was 


that immenſe force not directed in that age of 
ſuperſtition, by ſalutary ideas and by principles 


reſtorative of liberty? Why did a people wear 
out its conſtancy by contending for chimeras, 


inſtead of obtaining the real adrayages which DER 


were then in its power? 


Thus, by a fatal oppoſition, but too ny evi- 


denced by hiſtory, courage and knowledge ſel- 
dom meet together . Habitual intrepidity be- 
longs to ſuch an age, but it is only a blind force 
which aQs by chance. Political and juſt ideas 
ſpring up in another age, when men are ſoften- 
ed and enervated, and their weak and degradeg 
minds equal] 7 deſtitute of vigour and character. 


8 The er year 1789 has happily belied my firſt pro- 


poſition; - for I wrote all this, word for word, in 1781. 


The 
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The times of our civil wars, in ſpite of fana- 
tieiſm, are thoſe in Which the philoſopher loves 
to contemplate bold, intrepid, and impaſſioned 
ſouls; and he regrets that ſuch rare vittues were 
not applied with more diſcernment to cauſes 
truly great, n 04 arne of aan en 
deeds, 
Thus, the fanaticiſn of * age ought to 
be doubly abhorred by philoſophers, becauſe it 
_ corrupted civil war, which to an oppreſſed and 
generous people is often the moſt uſeful of all 
poſſible events. England, Holland, Switzer- 
land; &c. have purchaſed with their blood the 
rights of humanity ; while we, after ſo many 
ſtruggles and combats, when theſe ſame con- 
vulſions evinced the force of individuals and the 
ſtrong temper of the ſtate, tired aud deſpond- 
ing, ſunk down again to our old level, and 
ſubmitted to the yoke of Richelieu twenty-two 
years after ſo many examples of firmneſs and 
reſolution. Five and twenty years were ſpent 
in butchering one another for viſionary notions ; 
and tlie nation, with arms in its hands, could 
neither diſcover nor diſcuſs its true 9 1 7 92 
| intereſts. | | 


Let us go back to the origin of that famous 
league, which * have regenerated the 
| Nate, 
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ſtate, and yet only haraſſed it 4 which, was in- 
ſtituted at firſt by the wiſeſt motives, and de- 
generated through the fanaticiſm of prieſts v; 
which was ſupported by great men and true 
patriots, and was afterwards ſhamefully loſt in 
the abſurdity of theological quarrels. Let us 
_ endeavour to diſcover what timid hiſtorians 
have, through. prejudice or adulation, feared to 
declare. At a certain diſtance, the true cauſes 
of events diſappear, and we behold only the 
predominant colours which certain pens, either 
venal or miſled, have pleaſed to beſtow upon 
objects. Let us appeal to facts; let us inquire 
above all what: was then the diſpoſition of the 
popular mind; it leaves a viſible; impreſſion, 
and naked truth bas a degree of energy Aa | 
to itſelf, eier 
Phe ae of Louis XII. was un- 
fortunately: of ſhort duration. Notwithſtanding - 
many political faults, he left the kingdom rich 
and well cultivated ; and cultivation is the ſureſt 
pledge of - proſperous population. Caſting his 
eye upon his ſucceſſor, this good king, whoſe 
memory deſerves to be bleſſed; and wtio Was a 
good judge of mankind, exclaimed with a ſigh; 
4 ! we labour in vain; this: big boy will ſpoil 


* Thus in 1799. they rank, 8 ad brought 0 
nothing, the revolution begun | in Brabant, 


all . 
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all.” He propheſied but too well. Francis J. 
had none of the qualities neceſſary to govern a 
ſtate : he poſſeſſed thoſe which are fatal to its 
happineſs. A miſplaced bravery, a prodigal 
diſpoſition, a haughty preſumption, an inclina- 
tion for arbitrary ſway, a pompous profuſion; 


and a criminal rapacity, ſeparated the intereſts 
of the prince from thoſe of his people. His 


love of the arts was more allied to the love of 


luxury than to that of humanity : nor, in 


reality, do pictures, ſtatues, palaces, muſic, 


' verſes, and ſongs, the particular pleaſures of 


exaQors and public robbers, - eſtabliſh the 


 felicity of a nation. Writers themſelves are 
too a es * theſe nm | 


marks. 


- : ant the SUS; of 3 I. filled the | 
throne only to diſgrace it. Four deteſtable 


and ſucceflive reigns, ſtained with all the moſt 
horrid and moſt deſtructive crimes, over- 


whelmed the kingdom ; and during the ſpace | 


of forty-two years, there was nothing but one 
continued ſcene of violence, cruelty, and per- 
fidy. The effeminacy of Henry II. and his 


obſequiouſneſs to the ducheſs of Valentinois 


and her favourites; the puerile weakneſs of 
Francis II. and his implicit ſubmiſſion to the 
| * of Guiſe and their creatures; the fero- 

| | | ; city 
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city and madneſs of Charles IX.*; the in- 


famous debauchery, the vile ſuperſtition, and 
the immenſe profuſion of Henry III.— All 
theſe. wicked kings diſhonoured royalty, the 


French nation, and human nature itſelf, Hiſ- 


tory ought to brand with peculiar infamy thoſe 
moſt odious enemies of their country who 


availed themſelves of their elevation to tear it in 


pieces. | 
Catherine of Medicis, to extend her authority, 


kept poiſon on the one hand, and on the other 
a band of women of gallantry to corrupt and 


enervate the princes of the court, and to gain 


poſſeſſion of their ſecrets: the ſought the 
philoſopher's ſtone with ſorcerers and alchy- 


miſts; and, no leſs forward to trample upon 
the people than her Italian farmers of the re- 
venue, ſhe ſent to the king to have the edicts 


* The maſſacre of St. Bartholomew was the crime of the 
throne; this crime was plotted during ſeven years between 
the courts of Charles IX. and of Philip II. Charles IX, 
ſigned the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew at an age when even 
the worſt kings have ſhown virtues and ſenſibility. 'He fired 


upon his own. ſubjects, and yet hiſtorians have ſhamefully 


made his youth a plea to extenuate his guilt. What proves 
that he was barbarous and not ſuperſtitious, is the expreſs 


orders he gave to fave the life of Ambroſe Part, his firſt ſur- 


geon. His reaſon was, that he ought not to take away the 
| lie of a man who might preſerve his own. 


r | fabricated 
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wile by that infamous Raug regiſtered by 
the parliament. The king went, with a fort 
of intrepidity, to meet the Bartel and diſdain of 
0 the people. 
” Mankind are very Paten but, when they 
are at laſt too bitterly provoked, they exact a 
dreadful penalty from tyrannical power. Pub- 
lic diſtreſs is always a ſure ſign that the go- 
vernment is bad. All the orders of the ſtate, 
equally diſcontgnted, roſe at once. It was this 
_ concurrence that gave force and character to 
the infant league; and J think I can diſcover its 
true origin in the extreme wretchedriefs/ of the 
people. Men's minds were no 'doubt heated by 
different pretexts; but all ſeemed united againſt 
the throne. The real motive of this civil war 
was not the defence of the Catholic religim. 
We may learn from the writings of the times 
the juſt and violent hatred borne to the children 
of Catherine of Medicis, and the loud com- 
plaints uttered on all ſides. The people then 
caſt their eyes upon the Duke of Guiſe, brave, 
generous, magnanimous, and popular; they 
ſaw him lamenting the oppreſſion they ſuffered, 
aud giving them conſolation and relief; they 
beheld in him the protector of the nation and 
the aſſertor of its forgotten rights. ID 
There was a party of politicians, which, al- 
6 8 though 
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though the leaſt numerous, had not the leſs i in- 


fluence. over the minds of men; all the proteſ- 


tants who. were. not fanatical, all thoſe. who 


thought, were of this party, whoſe object was 


really to reform the. abuſes of the crown, The 
Duke of Alengon put himſelf at their head ; while 
the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, 
| reputed Catholics, ran ged themſelves under the 
fame; ſtandard. Many virtuous men, eminent 


for their knowledge, joined this party, particu- 
larly the wiſe and brave Lanoue, who, after 
long deliberation, gave the ſignal for rene wing 


the civil war. In whatever light, indeed, we 
view the league at its commencement, we can- 


not but conſider it as a conteſt between tyranny 
and liberty. 
The moſt wrefacable om is, that all 


France, from one end of the kingdom to the 


other, roſe in arms in an inſtant. Peaſants, 


citizens, artiſts, all ruſhed with ardour into 
this civil war; which ſhows that men were | 


become ſo impatient of oppreſſion, that, tired of 


Auffering, they ſevered their bonds with the 
ſword. They were ſeen to give their Ures 


Q exchang ge for the mere hope of relief *, 
When 


22 
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© When you behold tyranny, be aſſured that 
inſurrection is not far diſtant We ſhall here 
offer a few reflections on civil war. It is un- 
queſtionably the moſt terrible of all; but it is 
the only war, perhaps, which is uſeful and 
ſometimes neceſſary. When a ſtate has reached 
a a certain pitch of depravity and misfortune, it 
is convulſed by a thouſand internal diſorders. 
Peace, which is the greateſt earthly bleſſing, 
has left it; and the reſtoration! of peace un- 
| fortunately can only be the work of civil war. 
The balance is then to be reſtored by force of 
arms. The nation which ſlumbered in ſoft in- 
dolence, the habitual diſpoſition of the flave, 
will not recover its greatneſs without under- 
going thoſe terrible trials, proper to regenerate 
it. The citizen muſt draw his ſword to en- 
joy the privilege of the laws; a privilege which 
the deſpot would fain bury in eternal ſilence. 
Two neighbouring nations of equal ſtrength 
: which engage in war, "Oy gain, after long con- 


* 


| gan to hold their 1 They were at firſt called beggars, 
- yet theſe beggars ſet Philip II. at defiance and founded the re- 
public of Holland. They took for their device a little portin- 
ger, an ironical attribute. 

In like manner ariſtocracy ſtyled the patriots ſans culette:; 
and theſe, reſembling the Greeks and Romans, all of whom went 
without breeches, have led about the breeched. 

. flicts, 
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flicts, the advantage of having exhauſted each 
other. Their diſputes are always calamitous. 
They cannot coaleſce into a ſingle body; and, 
conſequently, war ſerves but to widen and 
envenom their wounds. The author of the 
Spirit of Laws ſays, that the life of ſtates is like 
that of men. Two armed nations do therefore 
irreparable miſchief to each other, and blood is 
ſhed in uſeleſs battles. But civil war is a ſort 
of fever which expels a dangerous ſtupor, and 
often ſtrengthens the principle of life. The 
objects of this war are always clearly under- 
ſtood and univerſally diſcuſſed; and, after ty- 
rannical attempts, it becomes even inevitable, 
as nature calls on each individual to maintain 


her indefeaſible rights. A criminal neutrality. . 


becomes impoſſible in the meaneſt citizens, 
Ambition, folly, vain glory, family compaQts, 
obſcure or ridiculous treaties, and intereſts al- 
moſt ever foreign to the people, occaſion other 
wars, Civil war is derived from neceſſity and 
rigid juſtice : the' indiſputable rights of man 
being violated, a war of reſtoration becomes 
lawful, as no other expedient is left to the in- 
jured party. This war, which I would call 
ſacred, is therefore really undertaken for the 
falvation of the ſtate. As to the conſequences, 
they are ſeldom fatal; nations riſe more formid- 
Z 3 +. able 
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able from their internal conteſts. Political light 
is more diffuſed, and men are firmer and better 
exerciſed 1 in arms. The fury and violence of 
this kind of war render it even of ſhort con- 
tinuance. It knows not thoſe cruel delays 
which rulers calmly dictate from their cabinets; 
it knows hot thoſe repriſals which make hoſti- 
lities eternal, and drain off, drop by drop, the 
blood of mankind. Here the blood flows ſea- 
ſonably, and ſpirts from generous. veins; the 
quarrel is ſpeedily decided, and the: ſtate either | 
falls or recovers its priſtine vigour. - 

- Conſult hiſtory, almoſt all civil 'wars, by 
elevating the mind, by giving greater energy 
to Geurtgge, by diffuſing martial virtue through 
every boſom, and by inflaming men with the 
_ ſpirit of patriotiſm, have introduced republican 
liberty; and the expiting laws have revived 
amidſt the din of arms. Each individual ſtipu- 
lates boldly for his own intereſts ; and the na- 
tion, armed for that great cauſe, the reſtitution 
of its rights, rears a flouriſhing head, and be- 
comes formidable to its neighbours, at the very 
time when it is imagined to be buried in ruins. 
Victory acquits the people from the charge of 
revolt and rebellion, which un ene {laves ſo 
liberally beſtow, 


This is n happened in the Bae Em- 


pire, 


| ( : 
pire, in England, in Holland, and in all the 
ates which now enjoy ſome portion of liberty. 
Such. will, likewiſe, be ſoon the iſſue of the 
revolution in America, where are laid the 
foundations of a new and vaſt republic, which 
will become the aſylum of the human race, 
oppreſſed in the old world. All theſe political 
concuſſions have everywhere produced happy 
changes : but, by a fatal exception, France has 
not reaped the fruit of its long diſcords. This 
was the moment for her, after ſo much inſta- 
| bility, to take a permanent form; ſhe was in 
a criſis where every thing indicated vigour and 


force. But the actors in the civil war, and even 


the political bodies, while tending ſo many 
ways, advanced not a ſingle ſtep towards li- 
berty. Indifferent, or rather blind to their in- 
tereſts, the people could neither perceive nor 
ſtudy, nor even divine them by inſtinct, — an in- 
ſtinct found in the rudeſt nations, which were 
capable of the greateſt achievements in ages of 
ſtill greater darkneſs. I have to no purpoſe 
ſought, in the writings of that time, to ſee if 
I could diſcover fome trait which might in- 
dicate theſe circumſtances as favourable for 
operating a ſalutary revolution. But the hu- 
man mind was in that reſpect n e 
2 4 b 3 
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all thoſe writers ſpute only about words void 
of ſenſe, and, forgetting the eſſential privileges 
of man, talk of nothing but church ceremonies, 
and to them direct all their attention and their 
fears. 
Thoſe famous ſtates held at Blois, thoſe 1 na- 
tional aſſemblies before which royalty hid its 
diminiſhed head, and which, in their ſolemn 
\ convocation, might have ' re-eſtabliſhed - the 
kingdom, by removing the principal abuſes, 
waſted their time in miſerable diſputes; inſtead 
of defending the rights of the people, they 
turned their whole attention to tranſub/tan- 
tiation and the council of Trent. The redreſs 
of ancient grievances, the nobleſt, and unqueſ- 
tionably the moſt important of all cauſes, came 
under diſcuſſion; but the wretched ſpirit of 
controverſy ſpoiled all. They contended that 
there ought to be only one religion, becauſe 
there was only one God in heaven; they ſpoke 
however, but as if by chance, of puniſhing mi- 
nions and farmers of the revenue, and of ſuppreſſ- 
ing all arbitrary impoſts. Yet, more criminal 
than if they had entirely overlooked them, they 
abandoned theſe great objects ſo worthy exa- 
- mination and diſcuſhon, In reading their pa- 
fern we might fancy ourſelves ſitting on the 
| - | benches 
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benches of the Sorbonne, and hearing the jargon 
of cavilling diſputants | inſtead of the language of | 
ſtateſmen; | 
The high ſpirited "AY of Guile, the idol of 
Paris, and who had merited that admiration by 
his heroic and popular qualities, full of boldneſs 
and courage, touching with his foot the ſteps of 
the throne, turned to advantage the univerſal. 
hatred towards Henry III. which was founded 
on the nobleſt motives that can actuate a nation; 
but he alſo deſpiſed his ſovereign too much. He 
neither perceived his exalted fortune, nor all his 
- favour with the people; and loſt the opportu- 
nity of reighing over a nation which already 
adored him. - Guile, contented with having de- 
graded. the throne by the ſuperiority of his ge- 
nius, temporized or diſdained to fill it. He 
carried into the tomb, in the eſtimation of the 
people, the name of a magnanimous hero. It 
Was believed that he would not purchaſe the 
crown by a crime ſo eaſy for him to commit, 
and from which. he would have been abſolved 


by the public ſanction, and oh... by the voice 
of poſterity *, 


„Cromwell has been termed a an uſurper: he roſe fm 3 
much lower ſtation than Guiſe. But did not the court of 


France go into public mourning on the death of that uſurper? 
= mY 
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The weak Henry III.“ — of 
commotion, appeared in public with lap-dogs in 
a baſket hanging from his neck, ſ quandering away 
immenſe ſums for monkeys, parrots, monks, and 
minions : already tonfured in the public opinion, 
and ſhut up in a convent by the general wiſh, 
as ridiculous as he was deteſtable, he replied to 
his adverſary by cauſing him to be affaſlinated. 
He could deviſe no better r expedient to retain 
the crown which tottered on his head; but it 
Was an additional crime that only ſerved to in- 
creaſe the public execration. He ſeemed to 
haye murdered his ſovereign from that moment. | 


Thie Ahe of Henry III. was deſtroyed in anticipation; 
although young, he had no children, and had no brother alive. 
Catherine de Medicis believed that it would be eaſy to exclude 
the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde, on account of 
their profeſſing the proteſtant faith. She wiſhed to give the 
crown to the duke of Lorraine, her ſon-in-law. The duke 
of Guiſe' on his part thought of confining the king in a con- 

vent, and of reigning in his ſtead: he would have ſet the car- 
| dinal, of Bourbon. in the van-guard, and have leaned upon 
the right of proximity; then kicking over the phantom, be 
would have exhibited himſelf to the people, already diſpoſed, by 
the love which he had inſpired, to receive him. Henry III. 
on his fide, regarding the kingdom as a patrimony, as a farm 
which he could diſmember at pleaſure, was not far from ſhar- 
ing it in favour of his minions; and Joyeuſe and d' Epernon 
would have had the beſt portion. Henry * called Joyeuſe 
* d'Epernon his children. 


The 


(a) 
The W voice directed the knife with 
which a jacobine monk ſoon pierced his vitals; 
and all France, in the intoxication of joy and re- 
venge, applauded the regicide *. 
Wbat a leſſon to prevaricating OED The , 
children of Catherine de Medicis, as if ſmitten by 
the malediction of the people, all deſcended into 
the grave before their time and without offspring. 
Death, at an early age, cut off Charles IX. 
and Henry III. together with the dukes of 
 Alengon and Anjou, and all that race of wicked 
and worthleſs princes, who were only active 
in doing ill. The nation immediately regarded 
itſelf as delivered from a ſcourge which was 
preparing its total ruin. All reſounded with 
ſhouts of joy; and this was perhaps the critical 
moment, during the interregnum, for reſtoring 
the rights of the nation. It was left to itſelf, 
and knew not as yet the heroic virtues of 
Henry IV. who was quite a diſtant object in 


The death of the Guiſes filled the people with ſuch uni- 
verſal and'profound grief, that whoever reads hiſtory cannot 
belp ſaying, that the people regarded theſe two brothers as the 
pillars of its. rights and of its liberty. They loudly called on 
God to extinguiſh the race of the Valis! never did a nation vent 
ſo unanimous a cry. This flaughter of the king was conſi- 
dered not only in France, but even in Italy, as a virtuous 
action; and ſome compared the regicide to Judith and Elea- 
n, and others to the "ome men, of antiquity. 


their 
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their eyes. The houſe of Valois was deteſted; 
and the houſe of Bourbon ſcarcely enjoyed more 
favour, All hiſtorians agree that it was con- 
. -fidered as a baſtard, ftray, and hft branch, 

The current of general favour ſet towards 
the Guifes, who enjoyed popularity and dif- 
played genius. Henry IV. was regarded by 


the people, only as a proteſtant who would ſoon 


outdo the crimes of a catholic king, and who 
would moreover forbid the ſaying of maſs in 
Paris. The blood of the Guiſes till ſubſiſted: 
it was traced back to Charlemagne, and this 
blood, fhed in the popular cauſe, ſeemed as if "oY 
ought conſequently: to become dearer to the 
people. Mayenne had to revenge his two 
brothers ſlain at Blois. But though only a rem- 
nant of that formidable houſe, he did not con- 
duct himſelf, as the leader of a party, witn 
proper firmneſs and decifion. In vain his 
mother demanded of him her murdered ſons; 
in vain did the widow of the duke and his 
fiſter call out for vengeance ; in vain the na- 
tion forſook the cauſe of royalty: calm, irreſo- 


lte, and moderate, he ſeemed only to dread the 


being elected king. Having nothing that re- 
ſemdled the boiling blood of his brothers, he 


was not qualified to aft at this great criſis of the 
ſtate. 


Mayenne, 


„ NE OF 

Mayenne, with more boldneſs and reſolution, 
"a have put the crown on his head. The 
dukes and counts, in ſhort all the nobility, were 
ready to come over to his intereſt, By judici- 
ouſly conferring governments, by beſtowing.the 
principal appointments on the moſt ambitious, 
by uſing the moſt extreme 'means againſt the 
king of Navarre, it is probable he would have 
ſucceeded. The young duke of Guiſe, his 
nephew, confined at that time, could not have 
thwarted his deſigns; but Mayenne, though 


otherwiſe a ſkilful general, wanted aQuvity, and 


knew not the value of time. 


The nation, on this trying occaſion, dal 
ſenſible of its wrongs, and poſſeſſed of the 
greateſt internal energy, waſted its courage, 
without eſtabliſhing, or even propoling a form 
of government, that might obviate thoſe cruel 
oppreſſions under which the people had groaned 
ſo long; it never dreamt of oppoſing a juſt re- 
ſiſtance to that enormous power which ſince 
the reign of Louis XII. bad borne down and 
debaſed the ſtate. Deplorable blindneſs of the 
age ! fatal error! France, called to elect, to ap- 
point its monarch, conceived no political idea. 
Armed, ſtrong, vigorous, clad in ſteel, ſhe 
threw herſelf into the thorny labyrinth of theo- 
logical 
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logical diſputes; and wandering further and 
further through theſe crooked paths, forgot 
the weapons ſhe held, and neglected the hap- 
pieſt and rareſt 1 for nm a ſocial 
contract. 
Henry IV. drew his ſword to reign: but he 
was juſtified by the conſideration, that force 


only could be oppoſed to force. The ſucceſs 


of the pretender to the crown was more than 
doubtful. His claims, though juſt, might be 
anmulled by the will of the le: by their ob- 
ſtinate reſiſtance, or by the courſe of events; 
the terrible aſcendancy of religion and its multi- 
. plied anathemas, inviting the poignards of aſſaſ- 
ſins, could alſo for ever remove him from the 
- throne. He would then have willingly ac- 
cepted any conditions impoſed on him. He was 
endowed with an heroic mind, and would with 
joy have commanded a free nation; in putting 
the crown upon his head, it could have dictated 
2 generous contract, which he would have mag- 


nanimouſly ſigned. But what was enjoined 


him? An obligation the moſt indifferent to 
the government of a ſtate; 70 turn catholic and 
every day hear maſs. This was the only con- 
dition required; and the nation then believed it 
had gained a moſt important point of legiſlation, 
an 
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an n eternal vledge of the public felicity v. The 
| more. dexterous' and more unprinct- 


Med ſold for good hard caſh their ſervile obe- 
dience, and thought only of making private 
agreements. Henry IV. promiſed all they aſk- 
ed , and engaged to pay the moſt conſiderable 
ſums: every placeman in this tumultuous anar- 
chy, minding only his little ſordid concerns, ap- 


peared to W or rather to deſpiſe, the ge- 5 
neral intereſt. 


What was the conſequence? The deſpotiſm 
of Richelieu, againſt the nature of things, arofe 
out of theſe civil wars; it aroſe out of them to 
puniſh that people which had courage to take 
arms and to die, fighting bravely for barren opi- 
nions, without being able to form a chain of juſt 
reaſoning f. "TD wenty-two years after, Riche- 
lieu 


/ 


it Paris i is worth a 1 ſaid he; and this maſs gave him a 
.crown. So Louis XVI. by accepting and kiſſing the three- 
coloured cockade on the 17th of July 1789, changed in a 
minute the general diſpoſition cf men's minds, Good 
people! you were marked out that day for ſlaughter! Good | 
people! a trifle appeaſes you 

+ The negociations undertaken at Rome ſor obtaining 
from. the. pope the abſolution of Henry, are really incredible; 
and it is equally hard to conceive the inflexibility of the pope 
and the neceſſity of a king of France for this abſolution. 
Richelieu was only capable of making ſacrifiees. 
| * IV. or any other great man, would have made the two 
religions 
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lieu was deſtined to reign; that Richelicu RA 
cruſhed: the very grandees that fold themſelves 
and their children, This cardinal, with the au- 
dacity of a prieſt who has neither country nor 
children, dared to deſtroy all the intermediate 
powers; and Louis XIV. for whom he cleared 
the way with but too much ſucceſs, entered 
booted and ſpurred among the depoſitaries, the 
organs, and the guardians of our laws, who, in 
the abſence of the ſtates - general, neceſſarily 
ſupplied their place. He forbad them even to 
remonſtrate ; and afterwards, when theſe bodics 
of magiſtrates, vain ſhadows of our ancient li- 
berties, and blaſted by royal. contempt, came 
| humbly to repreſent at the feet of the throne 
his errors, oppreſſions, injuſtice, profuſion, &c. 
the monarch replied theologically, by driving 
the petitioners out of the palace: I owe no 
reckoning to the nation, I hold — crown Us God 
alone. 

Let us pauſe, and ker the cos of 
the people who ſuffered ſo much and gained no- 
| thing at all ; let us examine the foros: of preju- 


religions ſubſiſt together, by permitting a chird or more to be 
eſtabliſhed. But Richelieu calculated which half of the ſtate 
- he ſhould cruſh, to ſubject it to the other half; and the aſ- 
cendant of his cruel character was miſtaken for genius: fatal 
genius, which could only chooſe between crimes! 
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dee in that age, the flow progreſs of true 


| knowledge, and what it is that occaſions the 


debaſement of the human mind; this view will 


abundantly evince the neceſſity of the light of 
beneficent philoſophy, Which, with all its 


power, may reſiſt / national ſervitude. While, 


in this ſtate of ignorance, the people were per- 
forming prodigies: of valour which. might have 


been directed to a better, purpoſe, the cardinal 


Granpelle, aided, by Philip II. that ferocious 


enemy of all freedom, civil, political, and relij- 5 


gious, was deſirous to lay on them the addi- 


tional load of the inquiſition ; and they ſtretched 
an their hands to welcome this ney. qurſe, al- 


though - withered by famine and, imbrued in 
blood. And to what. were all the claims of this 
valiant; nation then limited ?,; To this general 
and inconceivable cry, can we ale 4 err ne 
tbe throne of St. Louis? 6 

MWMWMhence then aroſe this -— 8 
the proteſtant church ? Did the catholic com- 


munion ever eſtabliſh the ſmalleſt liberties of the 


ſubjedt? On the contrary, it was a new tranſ- 
alpine and ſhameful yoke, added to ſo many 


others. The people thought neither of a ſocial 


compact, nor of its privileges, nor of its fran- 
chiſes. To be king of France, they ſaid, it was 
more 9 10 to be a catholic than a man. A Il 
Vor. II > 4. = 


G 


this adheretits of Henry were judged guilty of 
treaſon againſt God and man; an expreſſion which 
has ſince grown f fo common among the fanatic | 
of alt ee 10997 on7 974079 eben is 
Henry aſcended the cron, after Bait 
Fought like a true ſoldier: Paris opened to Him 
its gates, and inſtantly ball adieu to its ardent 
obſtinaey, content with Having conrageouſly de- 
fended tratſabſtantiation. France became bis 
conqueſt; lie putchaſed the diſmembered parts 
from the rapacity of the great, Who retained 
then ſome years, and bluſhed not afterwards to 
Fat them to him a ſecond time. We cannot 
ſee without furprize that their deſcendants have 
the aſſurahce to ſtyle that fdelily and affetion, 
which was nothing but rapacity Uiſgviſed under 
the leaſt deceitful appearances. Conſult the 
memoirs of the age. The good Henry was re- 
duced to the incapacity of diſcharging his pro- 
miſes, ſo t many obligations had been impoſed on 
him of a pecuniary and burdenſome nature. 
He had already paid thirty-two millions to that 
venal and intereſted nobility which had made 
him purchaſe its reſpectful ſubmiſſion. 28 


Henry undoubtedly ſtood in need of the qua- 
lities of a merchant to bring over the French, 
the Germans, the Engliſh, and the Dutch, who 
* in his. army. He had to ſtifle the envy 

and 
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1d jeuloul. y of thoſe grandees who were already 
moulding themſelves to the art of the courtier. 
To eſtabliſh union among ſo many ſubje&s of 
diſcord, became a work that demanded uncom- 
mon addreſs : he poſſeſſed it; he pardoned, he 
forgot paſt injuries; he was a good king on the 
throne; becauſe he had endured bad fortune; and 
had been brought up in the beſt ſehool of adverſity. 
He had often been in want of the neceſſaries of 
life; and he had afterwards a fellow-feelin g for 
thoſe in the ſame ſituation. He was three years 
a ſtate priſoner; never did he convert his autho- 
rity to deſpotiſmi He had riſked his life in bat- 
tles; he was clement after victory. He had 
more than onee ſeen the poignard raiſed againſt 
his breaſt ; he reſpected the blood of mankind, 
If he changed his religion, it was more from 
policy than conviction. We have indubitable 
eridenees of his way of thinking. Expoſed per- 
petually to the holy poignards of the catholics; 
outraged by the popes, who, well acquainted 
with the genius of their age, hurled from the 
top of the Vatican thoſe thunders which re- 
echoed over all Europe; cenſured vehemently, 
by the frantic declaimers ſo eloquent among the 
populace, and tired of their violence and perfidy, 
he wrote to Coriſande of Andouin : all theſe 


ue Yr ns, all theſe poiſoners are papi Was and you are 
| Aa 2 of 


„ 

of that religion! I would retbeiile's Turk. He 
explained the political reaſons of his converſion 
to Elizabeth, queen of England, and ſent to 
Gabrielle d'Eftrees a letter, in which ſpeaking 
of his ee he 8 to- morroto WA take 'the 
n lap. > 
IOW probable what; by bares in he A 

tem of. war, to the excluſion of every other, 
Henry IV. might have aſcended the throne 
without ebjuring his creed. Phe proteſtants 
would in that caſe have redoubled their zeal, 
their attachment, and their courage; and the 
-catholics, ſtruck with his heroic | reſolution, 
would have conceived a refpe& to him which 
they never entertained, for they imputed the 
converſion of Henry IV. to ſelf-intereſt. That 
intereſt was indeed too predominant not to leave 
in the minds of men ſome doubts with regard to 
the lincerity of his change. Let us add that this 
valiant prince could by his firmneſs: have ren - 
dered an eternal ſervice to France by delivering 
her from the yoke of Rome; a yoke which he 
could have broken with the ſword of victory; 
a yoke, deſpicable and yet fatal in its effects, 
which afterwards lighted up in this kingdom fo 
many abſurd and theological quarrels, the diſ- 
grace of human reaſon, - and the cauſe of the 
longeſt and moſt inconceivable civil rage. The 
| revocation 


"Cow? 


revocation of the edict of Nastet of which the : 


baneful conſequences defy all. calculation ; the 
_ perſecution of the reformers ; the diſputes of the 
Janſeniſts and Moliniſts, continued down to our 
own days. Theſe miſerable and cruel errors 
make us pity the French nation, which, debaſed 
and loſt in ſuch ridiculous queſtions, appeared 


to neglect every other concern, though expoſed 
to the eyes of all Europe, which is not yet re- 


covered from its long aſtoniſhment. The pro- 
teſtant religion, ſtifling thoſe ſhameful and diſ- 
honourable wars at their birth, would have con- 
ducted the kingdom to a degree of liberty, of 


| population, and of force, which has paſſed over 


to our neighbours, grown powerful by our 
errors. 

Much eulog g has bans beſtowed on Th 
ry IV. * and admiration has been carrigd to 
idolatry; but this idolatry, current only for half 
a century paſt, aroſe from-the reſentment that 
wiſhed to create a ſtrong oppoſition to the cha- 
racter of the reigning monarehs. It is always 


well for a nation to ſet up a phantom decorated | 


with all the virtues which it would inſpire into 


its monarchs; this is a {kilful, uſeful, and there- 


„Too much en but wis was by Voltaire, and 
out of hatred to Louis XV. Henry IV. ä 


en than a citizen-xing. 
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fol reſpectable convention. Besdes, this mo⸗ 
del of princely virtues ſerves as an indirect ſatire 
upon all malverſations; and the praiſes heaped 
on a deceaſed king are ſo many leſſons which 
may touch the inattentive minds of monarchs, 
and make them comprehend the general will, 
Let us beware, then, of weakening an opinion 

calculated to keep his ſucceſſors. in awe, and to 
confine them by the only rein which they can 
now receive; They will always be great 
enough, if they imitate Henry IV. in ſeveral of 
his good qualities, | 
It was in order to ſhow to mankind that m 7 f 
taken religious ideas lead to a multitude of politicat 
errors, and materially hurt the national felicity, - 
that I have undertaken this recital, which faith- 
fully exhibits the actions and the prejudices of 

our brave, but deluded anceſtors. 

Alas! how mad is that abominable zeal, 
Jealous of ſome particular 1 mode of worſhip, at- 
tacking the refractory with fire and ſword, 
| ſowing diviſion i in the ſtate and diſcord among 
nie And what facrilegious piety is that 
which tramples humanity under foot and makes 
a crime even of compaſſion!. Can a man the 
moſt hoſtile to philoſophy ever look on Francis I. 
as religious, who cauſed the proteſtants to be 
burnt in e while he ſupported. them in 
Germany | 
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Germany, kept them in pay, and ſigned trea- 
ties with them? But the moſt abſurd incon- 
gruities are the faireſt features denn nen 


terize fanaticiſm. 


Let us then exhibit vile 1 | deſpicable 8 


ſtiton in fs true colours! This is the only 


way to preſerve man from the numerous errors 
into which he is ever apt to relapſe from his 


propenſion to make heaven ſpeak, and to mingle 


the moſt atrocious paſſions, hatred, ambition, 


and revenge, with the ſublime and pure views 
of religion, calm and e by its Das 
ture. | Fe 

Thus ſang the i ml wat Lu- 
| cretius near two thouſand years ago tw. 


cf Humana ante oculos fœde cum vita jaceret 
In terris oppreſſa gravi ſub religione, 
Quæ caput a cœli regionibus oſtendebat, 
Horribili ſuper aſpectu mortalibus s; : 
Primum Graius homo mortaleis tollere contra 
Eft oculos auſus, primuſque obſiſtere contra : 


Quem nec fama Deum, nec fylmina, 7 


minitanti | 
Murmure compreſſit cat — 
| oath 1 Lib. 1, 67 


Notwithſtanding the efforts of the. philoſophi- 


cal Epicurus, the monſter has again made its 
| "A 1 appearance 
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c (96 ů 
: as ages. He Augbes in the 


thick darkneſs of barbariſtn ; © he dreads the 


ſmalleſt ray of light, which he would be happy 
to exclude. There is reaſon to apprehend that 
be ſtill reigns ttiumphant in . ſome parts of 
Europe. Does not he at this momôht rear his 
hideous head in Spain, and endeavour to re-eſta- 
bliſh there the infernal - throne: of the holy in- 
quiſition ? Has he not oppoſed in Poland the 
principles of civil and religious liberty? And 
have not the refractory prieſts been the moſt 
ardent and moſt implacable enemies of the 
French conſtitution? Have they not given 
the appellation of impious gu to the national 
cockade which is deſtined to pervade the uni- 
verſe? The philoſopher ſhould always ſtand 
Fntinel, wich the naked ſword in his hand, to 
watch the approaches and attempts of this 
monſter, to purſue and. pierce him, and to 
plunge into his lacerated bowels the ſteel which 
be dreads and which he bites with foaming 
rage. No repoſe, no truce: the extent of 
paſt evils, the deep wounds inflicted upon hu- 

| manity and not yet healed, the influence which 
deſpicable and deſpiſed ideas have had and 
ſtill have on many ſovereigns of Europe, the 
ſort-of | yoke: which they wear with trembling, 

- 8nd dare not ſhaks off e of the ancient 
80 8 | wy frenzy 


Whole earth; all theſe conſiderations ſhould in- 


| 0 361 SY | 
n with Which the monſter ſtruek the 


duce the writer to lift the club aloft in tho 
ar, and diſcharge redoubled blows upon fanati- 
eiſm, Which in our own days only reſumes the 
language of heaven to . and oppreſs man- 
bind. re 
As, after one e n 8 it 
uſually happens that others follow, ſo tothe 
the commotion of men's minds in the league 
ſucceeded à kind of ſecond league, the fronde. 
That civil war bote a ridiculous character, it 
muſt de allowed, but it wanted not a ſort of 
energy; and if it was not in every reſpect ra- 
tional, it was very prolific in diſcourſes that 
| contained many juſt ideas, and ſeemed to pre» 
pare for a greater and more en weak ex- 
3 . 25 1 
The arreſting of a OR 57 of 4 coun- 
ſellor of the parliament excited a general re- 
volt. Jokes were paſſed; it is true, but till 
the people were in arms; and why ſhould we 
judge only from the ſucceſs of the ſtruggle? 
This war, becauſe unimportant in its: conſe» 
quences and confined to a narrow territory, 
gave occaſion to raillery, ſo congenial to French- 
men. The parliament nevertheleſs paſſed de · 
Ne 8 to n 


1 3 


5 U- againſt the throne and Send Jeſpotifim; | 


A biſhop was declared generaliſſimo; this was 

whimſical; but it was energetic : the counter- 
päoiſe of arbitrary power might have been then 
eſtabliſhed. Twelve hundred barriers erected 
in a city in the ſpace” of twelve hours, behind 
which the townſmen fired, might intimidate 
the court, and ſerve: as a preſage of what the 
Pariſians would one day perform when they 
ſhould take the Baſtille in two hours. The 
Frondburs had at their head the Duke of Beau- 
fort, grandſon of Henry IV. the . coadjutor, 
whoſe counſels were ſurely not moderate, the 
prince of Conti, and the - marſhal Turenne: 
this looked not, I ſhould think, like a riot, as 
M. Gaillard terms it. Hiſtorians and biographers 
have been ſhort-ſighted in ridiculing that war; 
for the revolt of the capital might have ſpread 
much farther, and the hour of revolution _ 
then have ſtruck. 

The people had a real motive: they oppoſed 
the pecuniary edicts ſent to parliament and the 
detention of two of its members whom it be- 
came neceſſary to liberate, This civil war, 
under a king who was a minor, might have 
turhed out very ſerious. , It ſtopt of itſelf; but 
I cannot find in it that contemptible character 
with which hiſtorians have wiſhed to impreſs it. 

— 3 „ We 


— 
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We are apt to judge from events. The abs 
Gon: who places himſelf again in the true 


point of view, beholds the facts in a quite dif- 


fetent light. I ſee Louis XIV. obliged to fly 
his capital: if at this juncture, Condé had been 


againſt him, what would have happened 2 5 


Conde did not brave the throne till ſeveral years 


after. Imagine Conde to be then what he be- 


came in the W and Judge of the conſe- 
quence, 

Laſtly, the duke « Beaufort, Miyled the ling 
of the market-halls, a name which implies much 
in many circumſtances, might have kindled 

and propagated the ſedition and converted it 
into an inſurrection. The parliament proceeded 


openly againſt the miniſter, paſſed acts againſt 


him, baniſhed . and 295 a Ou on his 
head f 


Conde afterwards withed, as may be ſaid, to S 


have a taſte of civil war; and entered into a 
league with the Spaniards. Obſerve likewiſe 
that the daughter of the Duke of Orleans gave 
orders to fire the cannon of the Baſtille upon 
the royal army. The king of Spain created 
Conde generaliſſimo. It was Turenne that 
ſaved the king and the royal family, and chance 


had a great EY in the fide he 2 If Conds | 
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"pon 
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bee Gb ib ede ended bad nate 


from the ſtroke of the avenging thunder that 


Fx © ALES id 
* — 2 


ill, the war would have produced great and 
decifive conſequences. It was during the ſame 
time, that Charles I. king of England, not 
juridically but very politically, loſt his head on 
a ſcaffold, for betraying his people and his oaths. 
The principles of ſedition and revolt in the two 
nations had a very different iſſue: the frond 
diſappeared and all the conſpirators vaniſhed, 
while the alliance of Cromwell was courted on 
all fides, and Mazarin made a treaty with him. 
Although Mazarin returned to Paris: as in 
triumph, the object of this civil war was to 
' ſhake arbitrary power. But the volcano, richly | 
fed with combuſtibles during the reigns of 
Louis XIV. and Louis XV. was not deſtined 
to make its great and ſucceſsful exploſion, till 
the 14th of July 1789. Every thing was pre- 
pared to ſwallow up that deſpotic Coloſſus 
which. oppreſſed and debaſed the nation, but 
which fatal circumſtances had always preſerved 


it had provoked for five hundred years. Happy 
dhe man who has ſeen the flame of the voleano 
and the tempeſt which has overwhelmed the 
throne. of defpotiſm ! He was born a ſubject 
-and wee be will fall to "ny in the 

| DIALOGUE 


lt 36s ) 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN * AND SULLY. 
Hnr. ee 
cox, my dear Roſny, let us . a pri 
vate converſation They will hardly believe me 
to be a catholic. They perſiſt in ſaying that I 
can be abſolved only by the pope, and conſe- 
; _ 8 8 oy by his fee en 
„ 
Site, the way 1 render vain all the ee 
of the Vatican is to conquer: then you Will 
eaſily obtain your abſolution. But if y you are 
not Er Nl you will r remain for ever excom- 
municated, Gn LEY, i 
e iiur e r DOB ee 
I mould Aae; have vanquiſhed; but I love. 
my city of Paris; it is my eldeſt child. I am 
deſirous of preſerving it in all its ſplendor. Tt 
would have been neceflary to lay it in waſte 
with fire and ſword *. The chiefs of the league 
00 the Spaniards have ſo little en on 


\ 6 " 
£ 1 2 * 
: — 


I, who am their father and theic king, cannot 


. He had no > ſuch intention, the =o king No prince of 
the blood, no man of the court durſt make him the propofi- 
| ee eee os 


behold 


Kt PSY 


behold thoſe calamities without being . to 
the heart. I have done every thing to find a 
| Temedy for them; nay I have got by heart and 
can repeat the catechiſm by which they have 
given me. 1 7 | 25 PEE 


* 
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| 1 ff Srl v. 5 

. You 1 pre wiſely, Sire; the theologians 
ate not to be otherwiſe appeaſed. Believe me, 
the action moſt agreeable to God will always be 


to ſpare the blood of men, ad gp end to 8 


, g++ © 


2 


A 74 21 


A 25 


eis 


Gs But er there not have. been more | heroifin 
and firmneſs | in ſupporting t e proteſtant doc- 
ttine, and in raiſing it with me to the throne; 
thus giving to my ſubjects a religion ſimpler, 
purer, and. better calculated to er the nu- 
merous and uycredible abuſes of the ſacerdotal 


| Marky. H 


* The kites of Jorg Ree fm ſeveral times recite 
his catechiſm; they impoſed on him the perſonal obligation 4 
bear maſs every day, a cuſtom conſtantly followed by his ſueceſ- 
ſors, to attend the ſacraments four times in the year; and to recull 
the Jeſuits. This laſt article is remarkable. The catholic muſt 
look on Henry as hypocritical, the calviniſt as ungrateful, the 
courtier as covetous: the philoſopher regards him in none of 

theſe lights. 


SULLY, 


* % 


r 5504897” 190, 
1 this could have been effected without bk. 
ing your crown, without plunging France into 
endlefs war, it would have been very advantage. 
ous for the ſtate to receive from you the prin- 
ciple of its felicity and of its grandeur, and to 
deſtroy the bud of the fatal diſcords ſent to us 
from Rome. But it is evidently requiſite firſt 

to ſubdue the capital, that you may afterwards 
drive your enemies from the centre of the —_ 
TRANS IN RR 16 N 
ener FT9C 

This abjuration has coſt my heart a violent | 
hav. po 4 OE eu 
| 1 eier. e 11 


It Was re es was en to my 
ae ae Paris. 3 249 
„„ l EN 1 1 

ae were the felt who adviſed me to go to 
maſs and yet you remain a my i AID 
onde” OY hg 


It becomes me ſo to do. They Bite your 
* and not your perſon; it was requiſite 
that you ſhould become a catholic. But with 
regard to me, I was free to remain faithful to 
the law of my fathers. 25 | 

| HENRY. 8 
1 have more than once 'reproached myſelf 
| with 


00 


Os weakneſs; and only A0 nen 
5 idea that my converſion will re-efta- 


chliſh peace. Alas! What an eee 


Aged to this gens: intereſt? of 1 colt; 


tn 303. 90% | BYLLY- 92 5: 


The adds of men are not 2 ee 
2 happy: change No remorſe, Site]! Kings 
ſhould; be -above particular ſects, and attach 


themſelves. only to that religion which, com- 


poſed of pure elements, emanates from the breaſt 


of the divinity, of which ,they:are the images 
| here below, when they are enlightened, firm, 


and beneficent; they ought, ts, be: ſuperior to 


thoſe ſuperſtitious practices which abaſe reaſon, 
degrade the people, and take away the energy 
-aad-their-yirtues.”: It belongs to them to pre- 
pare by degrees for their ſubjeQs a rational wor- 


ſhip, worthy of man, and to quaſh, either by 


 -contempt-or by an attentive. prudence, thoſe 
miſerable quarrels which haye ſo often deluged 
the earth with blood. Thus it is, that ſublime 


and provident lawgivers become 6 the. ben 
* the dan race. 
cf r 11s 
| Would to God that I could appear that cha 
racter, and could conduct this age to. truth ! But 
bred iti a religion which has reſtored to human 
reaſon a part of its liberty, I am conſtrained to 


(369) 

go backwards; dragged along by the barbariſm 
which ſurrounds. me on all ſides, I am obliged to 
embrace a mode of worſhip full of ſhocking ab- 


ſurdities. Alas! what will become of my good 
intentions in E of mankind? 


SOM sul. L v. | 
You will do much good by Geng to Yell 
to the torrent which cannot be reſiſted, You 
ought firſt to attend to what is moſt urgent, and 
overthrow the fanaticiſm that butchers your 
ſubjets before your eyes. Give it the ſignal - 
which it requires to appeaſe its rage; touch the 
altar where'it will fall vanquiſhed and difarmed; 
and take away its dagger and its torch—One 
maſs heard will chain the monſter down, and 
prevent the effuſion of blood: hear that maſs, 
and conſider this nation, ſometimes mad, and 
ſometimes furious, like a nation of children that 
muſt be kept in order by the mußten they are 
fond of. 8 

HENRY, with affeflion. 
vo thou, my dear Roſny, whom nothing 
urges to this ſacrifice, do thou remain faithfully 
attached to the reformed religion. The weight 
of thy name, thy virtues, and thy manly probity, 
render thee head of a party which I can no 
longer favour too openly, but which will al- 
„ ways 


1 
ways retain my heart and affections: not that it 
is free from the filth which it has contracted by 
its vicinity to popery ; but it will ſhake off the 
remains of its vile ſuperſtitions, and ſoon we 
ſhall ſee a religion ariſe which the dignity of 
human reaſon may avow before the face of the 
. Eo : 
BULLY»... 

Prince! if Lam able to penetrate ii into Futurity, 
and can foreſee the progreſs of the human mind, 
the idol of Rome muſt fall by degrees; ; abuſes and 
knowledge will one day conduct F rance to the 

roteſtant communion; and proteſtantiſm itſelf, 
3 purified its worſhip, will at laſt exhibit 
to the univerſe the true worſhippers of God in 
ſpirit and in truth. Then, freed- from, a na- 
culous and diſgraceful. mixture, of tenets, the 
will riſe pure and reſplendent, and lift up her 
head to heaven. She will capitivate with eaſe 
all firm minds and virtuous hearts, who will 
cheriſh her chaſte and noble attractions; they 
Who revolted at the degrading and injurious 
ideas under which divines dared to repreſent the 
Creator of the univerſe and the auguſt F ather of 
mankind. 7 

| HENRY, | 

Happy the prince Who ſhall aan at that 
| epoch, and who mou be aſiſted in the mighty 

change 


(0-327 3) 

change by national wiſdom # as much as 1 have 
been a by madueſs and fate 
+ SLL. hr 
| ue of your 8 Sire; one 225 baſs 
Figotous and exalted ſouls that Providence keeps 
in; reſerve; ho are paſſionately bent on doing 
good, Who coticeive;.: reſolve on, and achieve 
great enterprizes, will break the yoke of the re- 
ligious tyrants who fill men's minds with myſti- 
cal chimeras, and whole idle opulence ſaps the 
force of the ſtate. France, then delivered from 
the ſecret principle:'of its hy pill re- 
ſume its luſtre aud reno n: : 

| HENRY, 

May he perform what Jam not duke to 
attempt amidſt ſo many -fierce ſpirits, doting 
upon their ſervitude! This kingdom, degraded 
by its fatal union with Rome, will not recover 
the natural aſcendant which, it ought to have 
over all its neighbours till it ſhall have adopted 
the urgent dies that ſhall proſcribe at once the 
immenſe and annual tribute paid to the chair of 
St. Peter, the ſcandalous celibacy of the prieſts, 
that uſeleſs army of cenobites, and all thoſe ar- 
bitrary and ridiculous chains. which attack alike 
the privileges of the man and of the . 


5 The reader will be pleaſed to remember that "a I only 
reprint word for word what I publiſhed in 1782, 
B b 2 SULLY.. 
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| SULLY. | 

Time and reafon will realize thi generous 
emotions of your heart—Believe me your chil- 
"dren, recollecting you, will reſtore to man that 
freedom which the atrocity of barbarous ages 

has raviſhed from him; and the imaginary 
power of Rome, reduced to its juſt level, will 


no longer provoke _ thing bat the ef 
the _ | 


a HENRY, | 
I accept the omen, my dear Roſny ; but will 
not my friends ſay that I have given way to in- 
N and to the deſire of reigning? 
| SVULLY. | 
'You would have been culpable, when the 
veſſel of the ſtate was aſſailed by ſo furious a 


tempeſt, not to have put your hand to the helm. 


It was your part alone to fave it. Reſtorer of 
France, no, they will never caſt upon you that 
reproach. They are ſenfible that the firſt duty 

of a king is to provide for the repoſe of his coun- 
try; that he is not a hypocrite for putting fana- 
ticiſm off its ſcent :—My dear maſter, is it not 
the ſame God that we adore, the God who 
commands us to love mankind and to do for them 

all the good in our power ?—lt is the ſame 
goſpel, that is, the ſame ſyſtem of morality 

| which you acknowledge as the rule of prac- 


„ .- A 


cm) 


tice, The reſt, Sire, is a vain 7 5 about 
words. 
1 412 + WENRY; + 

Undoubtedly, my dear Roſny; Bo thoſe who 
adore the ſame God, who follow the ſublime 
morality of the goſpel, ought at laſt to unite, 
embrace, and regard each other as brethren.— 
Are they not ſo indeed, fince they agree on the 


fame daties, and honour the ſame virtues ? 


' SULLY, | 

A worſhip” ſo rational, ſo ſimple, py pure, 

would ſhock too much the ambition and pride 

of the catholic prieſts, who have loaded religion 

with extraneous monſtroſities. They have need 

of bewildering the mind of man in the dark con- 
fuſion of their dogmas and their HO. 0 


AEN RV. 

How anxiouſly do my wiſhes anticipate the 
day when France ſhall be enlightened, when the 
ſpirit of perſecution ſhall ceaſe, when, for want 
of diſputants, the fantaſtic food of theſe ſhame- 


ful quarrels ſhall fail! In the mean time be 


aſſured, my dear Roſny, that, faithful to my 
principles as much as I can without rekindling 
divifions and diſcords, I ſhall eſtabliſh toleration 
in my dominions: this alone conſtitutes the 
125 and the force of empires. 


Bb3 vii. 
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„ Sire f 999 

That conduct, Sire, is a duty recommended 
by humanity, by wiſdom, by gratitude, and 
even by OO 
Wa, ABT. 


Ab! my dear Roſny, I never enn my 
thoughts aloud on theſe ſubjects unleſs with 
you—who' ought more than myſelf to deteſt 
fanaticiſm? How often have I ſeen the knife 
| lifted againſt my breaſt! I have ever before mine 
eyes the bleeding and lacerated body of the un · 
fortunate Coligny &, whoſe virtues and probity 
could not ſave him from the ferocity of the 
catholics. They will kill me, my friend, they 
will kill me: but no matter; I wiſh to hold 
both religions in my hand, and 1 will equally 
protect thoſe, to my laſt breath, from whom] 
have been obliged to part . 


eur kr, 


| 3 » Coligny v was the 1 man qualifed to eſtabliſh in Frants 
A free conſtitution. His virtue was firm, while that of others 
yielded to circumſtances, The poignard of the aſſaſſins on tlie 
night of St. Bartholomew plunged into his tomb the moſt ge- 
nerous defender of the liberties of the people, L Hopital way 
more attached to the throne than to the people. 

+ Henry IV. iſſued the famous edict of N antes, revoked 
by the rigid intolerance of Louis XIV. The condition of the 
proteſtants was ſettled in France; they were ſatisfied and tran- 

quil, and this ediCt was at once the work of his wiſdom, of his 
5 gratitude, of his attachment, and of his toleration. What 
need had the blindeſt fanaticiſm to deſtroy that monument of 


concord? 


e 
"MACE 
Act and proceed always under the eye of God, 
aud you need never fear men. | 
HENRY. _. 
Ves, I ſubmit entirely to A ( After 
a pauſe,) 1 require, to make my people happy, N 
a man poſſeſſed. of your knowledge and of your 
firmneſs ; for there are many certain bs with- 
ſand—Know you the term of my wiſhes, the 
defired object of my Iabours ? It is, my friend, 
that every huſbandman, even the meaneſt pea- 
fant, ſhall every Sunday have à hen for his pot. 
From that ſource, my friend, all is derived, 
joy, health, force, population, and the bleſſings 
which are ſent up to heaven and fall afterwards 
upon the heads of kings — Believe me, I have 
your maxims deeply imprinted on my heart. 
| | "3 LL; 

Generous prince, may you always have the 
courage to do good; for this is a very difficult 
taſk amidſt thoſe rapacious men, thoſe haughty 
concord? The deep wound inflifted on our country is not 
yet healed. Alas ! how wretched then is the conſtitution of 


our government, that a ſingle man, miſled or. intoxicated 
with pride, could create in the kingdom ſuch long and almoſt” 


incurable evils! Why ſhould an unjuſt and barbarous com- 


mand ſtill bear ſway after him, when he has ſunk into the 

tomb, loaded with the . of the thinking pat of the 

"_ | 
B b 4 Courtiers, 
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courtiers, who regard only theraſclves, and never 
the * „ 

ä HENRY. 

Never conceal the truth from me, my dear 
Roſny. I deſire it, I ſeek it, and believe my- 
ſelf born with a diſpoſition to liſten to it. 

SULLY, - 

1 will prove my abſolute devotion to you, by 

never. diſguiſing any thing, which may intereſt 


your glory and the N of your . 
| 5 He retires. 0 


THEOLOGIANS. 


MOST theologians have 8 what the 
: Author of nature ins and out of one religion 
have made a thouſand. It was the fruit of 
vaſt and profound reading in theological works 
that perſuaded the illuſtrious Boerhaave, that re- 
ligion, very ſimple as it iſſued from the mouth 
of God, is at preſent disfigured by vain, or rather 
vicious, philoſophical ſubtleties, which have 
occaſioned nothing but eternal diſſenſions and 
the fierceſt of animoſities, He was tempted to 
hold a public diſputation on this queſtion : 09 
chriftianity, preached formerly by ignorant men, had 


Lad * _, « * ; *. A 
* J : 
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made ſuch vaſt progreſs, and now makes h Fitk . 
when preached by the learned. , 
If I may be allowed to inveſtigate the reaſous 
of this fact, I muſt refer them to their twiſted 
and forced explanations; to the boldneſs of 
their decifions, which are often founded upon 
their own authority only, and dictated by pride 
or intereſt; to the abſurd, fabulous doctrines, 
in every reſpect hoſtile to reaſon and the good 
of ſociety; and to thoſe tenets which ſuperſtition 
has mingled with the pure revelation proceeding 
from heaven. It cannot be doubted but the 
errors of a great many eceleſiaſtics, though 
very learned, have much injured religion, and 
checked its progreſs. One needs only open 
the annals of the church to be in a manner a. 
witneſs and ſpectator of their bitter and obſcure. 
diſputes. With what facility do they pour 
upon their antagoniſts. the names of heretics 
and of ſchiſmatics? Far from inſtructing and 
edifying chriſtians, they inſpire them with 
a horror which muſt in ſome meaſure recoil 
upon religion. Wiſhing to extend the empire 
of certain dogmas which they forged them- 
ſelves, they contracted the reign of that morality 
. ordained by. God, and which eſtabliſhes. peace 
and order among men. Even when right as to 
the fact, they were wrong in the form; and 
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did we even approve their judgments, we could 
not help blaming their clamours, their abuſive” 
reproaches, and their violent proceedings. The 
ancients placed the graces in the train of wiſ- 
dom; but theologians have ſubſtituted hatred, | 
; E gs" 1 _— dark e & > : 


ON ASSIGNATS. 

: TO metallic tokens nature has aſſigned 
bounds; and every induſtrious nation is there- 
fore obliged to create new ones. But for zokens, 

how many things would remain unſold; it is 
eſſentially neceſſary to poſſeſs that which ſhall 
eftabliſh an agreement between whatever is to 
be ſold, and the token by which the merchandize | 
is to be obtained. 

Without an active and rapid token productive 
induſtry cannot exiſt, ſince it is the circulation 

alone which conftitutes riches, and without a 
moultiplicity of mne , falls to w_ 
ground, | 

' Favour then fuch. ; E circulation, for this is 
the aim you ought to have in view: and when 
the national aſſembly, to revive productive in- 
duſtry, offers aſſignats on diſpoſable inheritances, 
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how — it that this magnificent ſecurity 
does not ſuffioe? What othis value can be: 
offered, when terror, avarice, and a want of 
pattiotiſm, eauſe the ſpecie to diſappear? ene 
vou employ force to bring it again to light? | 
It enters into the policy: of the ente to 
have recourſe to a great and fixm reſolve; and 
it is not a vulgar reſource that muſt now be 
reſorted to, ſineę all the movements which have 
Frasuers our Oy have beer ons 
ones. | 
Paper money bab To often Wund to obtain 
a preference over gold and ſilver, by its rapid 
movement, and by favouring the eee in 
a prodigious degree. 1 
Silver has a value, and for that very reaſon” 
cannot become a oben of its own value: every 
palue is therefore diſplaced and ſuperfluous. 
When ſilver is given, a rude truck is made 
after the manner of ſavages, of certain iſlanders 
who employ fiſhes as pledges of exchange. 
The perfection of a poliſhed ſtate is to introduce 
tokens without value, to introduce them with 
ſecurity, and to multiply them with the profu- 
ſion the want of tokens demands. Now, the 
whole of the ſpecie is inſufficient for the 
quantity of /abours and of merchandizes; and it 
is not the labour which beget tokens, but the 
77 


folens which beget labours; or, in other worde, 
it is the hope, the promiſe, which in politics as 


well as in morals puts every thing in motion. 


Paper of every deſcription labours for the fu- 
ture; and even though it ſhould only ſave the 
preſent quarter of an hour, ſince life conſiſts en- 
tirely in the preſent, it would be infaarely * 
fitable. 
Gold and ſilver are not at the bottom repreſen= 
tative tokens of all properties; they are them- 
- ſelves very real properties, but are at the ſame. 
time illuſary riches, which, if too much accu- 
mulated, would become entirely uſeleſs. The 
inutility of gold is demonſtrable, fince the 
chance that put it in your poſſeſſion may one 
day deprive you of it; by ceaſing to place the 
real againſt the real, a prodigious ſource of new 
riches would be created, ſeeing that a bit of 
paper might be much more ſucceſsfully bartered 
againſt the ſimple faculty of obtaining the real 
at will; and we ſhould at length be diſtin- 
guiſhed from ſavages by this political work, a 
work that would baniſh a falſe uſage, and pro- 
portion the abundance of tokens to the extent 


of the need a nation has of them. 


_ Give activity to every hand, and riches will 
ſpring up: multiply exchanges and trucks, no 
matter With what token, provided it be ac- 
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knowledged by the whole of the ſociety, and it. 
will invariably effect a real e in one W 
or another.. 
In America certain cn glory. cacao- 
nuts a8 pledges of their exchanges: they would 
do better to cat their money, and circulate from 
hand to hand ſmall pebbles. | We do not eat 
our gold and filver ; but e/evated opinions are ſo 
different from current opinions, that the riches 
are placed in the flrong box, while they merely 
reſide in the head, that is to ſay, in the idea 
that the promiſe will be realized. Credit there- 
fore conſtitutes the ricbes, and 1 is grows 2 
the material object. 

A falſe balf- crown, if i it * paſſed chrough 
ſix hundred hands, has abſolved its crime in the 
view of ſociety : fince, if it has deceived one 


man, it has ſerved five hundred and ninety-nine ny 


others, who have enjoyed the phantom as effec- 
tually as if it had been a reality. This is above 
the comprehenſion of a vulgar mind, which is 
conſtantly deſirous to deſtroy the hen for her 


golden eggs, and to ſee the . and depot of 
the metal. 


| Multiply money, — let it even by of the 
baſeſt and moſt deſpicable kind: ſay to your 

labourers, this is the recompenſe of your toils; 
and theſe labourers, that is to ſay, the three 


and 
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und half foutths: of yout population, will take 
your money, your contemptible money, and if it 

circulates for one ſingle day, it will eireulate 
for a thouſand years. Süch is the bank of 
England: confidence is repoſed in # monarch; 
but you will not repoſe the ſame confidence in 

za nation. With the ſoil of France for is" ſo 
curity, you oppoſe "afſignatts” and, notwith- 
ſtanding, the ſingle word*ored4ziputs /:ini-ime- 
tion incalculable” labours, Which are paid for, it 


is true, ſooner or later, but are always“ per- 


formed in advance. Speak: to me after this of 
ꝓutting yourſelves in the power of thoſe w-no 

have heaped together metals. > Riches are wait- 
ing the opportunity to give claws. to you, be- 

cauſe you will not declare chat 5 will _—_— 
with metallic ſpecte, | 
And whence ariſes this rites, of ere 
dich is to be exchanged againſt every ſpecies 
-of- property | Theſe: metals are not amaſſed but 


by dint of time and labour; and the ſpecie will 


never be ſufficiently abundant to enable every 
man to be employed, and every merchantable 
article, finding one who covets it, to meet with 
a buyer. Conſidered as a loten, the poverty of 
ſpecie is manifeſt : conſidered as riches, of all 
riches it is the moſt ab/urd. WETTED 

Throughout the extent of the French b. terri- 

nr tory 
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tory there are thouſinds of things to ſell which 
do not ſell: and in every part we meet with 
day labourers who offer to ſell their labour: for 
want of tobens every thing languiſhes, ' Create 
theſe; do not be afraid to multiply them, and 
you will in the event ſee them pour themſelves 
over 58 _ n WO 2 t Perg e 
Aer n 4 F 2 10 
Without an andast 4iſtribuiion of new 
| tokens, millions of bargains which can and ought 
to be made will not be made, and thouſands of 
men will remain without employment: pub- 
lic and private undertakings will be put a ſtop 
to, thoſe who poſſeſs will not: enjoy what they 
have, and thoſe who might enjoy without poſ- 
ſeſſing, will r 5 for want of VP 
nate; - [£2205 
Let the ue of riches be 1 whit 
they ought to be, /mple tokens : thoſe who eon- 
fide in gold and filver alone, are ſavages *atid 
nothing better. Allow theſe tokens to cireu- 
late, and you will conſtantly ſee them find ia 
level with the neceſſities of the nation. The 
true token of property is not gold, but paper; - 
it is not a 7r#c#, to be eppes as it is in the 
deſerts of America, but a promiſe, a title given 
to a member ot the ſociety which affures him 
that he will one day obtain ſuch a value. 
| Aſſignats 5 
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Aſſignats are terrifying to thoſe alone 'who 
few; ſociety in one unigus or tranſitory point of 
view z—to thoſe who do not perceive in tbe 
circulation a remedy for every political evil. 
Movement, movement is needed ! it matters 
not what the ſtimulus be, multiply the token, 
and if the leaf of paper, the parchment, the bit 
of leather riſes one farthing above its intrinfic 
value, the ſtate is ſaved. Truſt to this token, 
and let it be paper; be careful even that it ſhall 


bde nothing elſe. Shun the real value; for, let 


me repeat it to you, it is a promiſe: you muſt 
receive it or reject it, there is no medium. 
This paper ſupported by ſimple hope, has an 
Av over gold; but as we are far above 
this ſimple hope, it will become a real and 
true payment of _— * from the ns 


to the ſmalleſt. 


Monteſquieu has . « ll goes well 


0 : when money ſo perfectly repreſents things, that 


the things may be had as ſoon as the money 
is poſſeſſed, and when things ſo well repreſent 
money, that the money may be had as ſoon as 
the things are poſſeſſed. 

Draw without apprehenſion the boldeſt « con- 
ſequences from this fine truth, the neweſt and 

| moſt important to be found in his book. Ac- 
; yo ledge with A the terrible and 
Mio: - uncertain 
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| uncertain domination of metals, and and the abſolute 
want of Yokens: to the word ſhecie ſubſtitute | 
the word paper; it will anſwer the ſame end, 
and will anſwer it much better; it will be 
twenty times more ſupple and more active; and 
will vivify tbe cold and ſtagnant parts of the 
kingdom. Poliſhed ſociety will not attain its 
full perfection, until the abundance of tokens 
ſhall have eſtabliſhed no difference between buy- 
ing and felling, that is to ſay, until the nation 
ſhall be as prompt as the action. With her 
two milliards of affignats, how very diſtant is 
France ſtill from this point? 
The wiſhes of enlightened men will oY be : 
_ accompliſhed on this head, until human pre- 
judices ſhall have been ſubdued. How is the 
maſs of ſociety to be perſuaded that their da! 


deceives them? Accuſtomed to metals, they * 


will only be reconciled to paper when it' ad- 
vances the intereſt of opulence and avarice: 
they do not perceiye that to give a new life to 

an empire, it is neceflary not only to multiply 
the token, but to raiſe it alſo to the beight of 
all the moveable and territorial property. They 


ſeem. to feel for the people, and to. dread on 


their account the good effect it will produce on 
perſons in affluent. circumſtances : but where, 


unleſs in afignats, is the token to be found that - 
. Vor, . Ce - EC Wwl- 
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will free the ground from its 3 and in- 
duſtry from its ſtagnation? Where the token 
that will replace the eclipſed ſpecie; that will 
cteate riches, by the fimple movement of circu- 
lation; that will decompoſe the terrifying maſs 
of accumulated merchandize; and, giving a new 
confidence to the ſtate creditors, that will at 
once ſatisfy juſtice and public intereſt? 

Allow me motion,“ ſaid Deſcartes, and 
1 will create a world.“ Give, me, I ſay, an 
abundant token, and France will bis ſaved. 

The pyramids of Egypt were built with 
onions 3 and oak leaves alone will ſuffice to re- 
eſtabliſh public affairs, provided there is pru- 
dence in the nation and firmneſs in the govern- 
ment. If a mine of gold or ſilven were to be 
diſcovered in France, France would be loſt; by 
gold Spain has been undone. 

If the token is multiplicable, there is a ſtill 
ſtronger reaſon why it ought to be diviſible: 
it is the indigent claſs that has the greateſt need 
of this token, ſeeing that it poſſeſſes no credit 
in itſelf, but borrows one from the Nate. The 
ſtate anſwers for all thoſe who cannot make the 
ſmalleſt advance, which it makes for them, 
communicating to them all its force. Out of 
nothing, nothing can be made, and the ſlighteſt 
burthen requires a lever: the token, whatever 

8 = 7. +529, ts 
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its value may be, is the leaven thrown into the 
paſte; it diſappears, but imparts its ſubſtantial 
quality. So a multitude of men do nothing, and 
can do nothing, becauſe with an immenſe quan- 
tity of paſte they have not an atom of leaben. 
Tyrants have always contrived: to derive a 
great advantage from national credit, but have 
applied it to their inſatiable cupidity, and made 
it the inſtrument of much miſchief. If as 
much had been attempted for the ſplendor of 
the ſtate, as has been done to accompliſh its 
overthrow, France, the miſtreſs of the fineſt 
productions of Europe, and excluſively ſo of ſe- 
veral of them, would in commercial matters 
have invariably given the law to the ſurround- 
ing nations; ſince the nation that has need of 
the moſt eſſential e is always tri- 
duty. L 250 
As a ſlumbering property ſpecie i is nothing 
ich it is active it is every thing. erer 
any good and uſeful aim is to be accompliſhed, 
if the ſpecie or the ſołen be needed, the thing 
remains to be done: but 1 have already proved 
that the ideal token is infiuitely a to * 
material token. 
T %. milliards of aſſignats have a terrific aſ- 
| by but they are to be diffuſed. over an im- 
menſe and poor population: they are a vaſt re- 
Se ſer voir 
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h 166065 which is about to ſeparate inte s milo 
of ſmall ſtreams, and theſe again are to termi- 
nate in the arts, in commerce, and more eſpe- 
cially in agriculture. This capital, which the 
nation appears to lend, will be again poured into 
the national treaſury, the people returning with 
the one hand what they ſhall have Ade: with 
the other. 

Even although aſſignats ſhould FOES ona 
ſtate merely a momentary ſtrength with which 
it ſhould triumph interiorly over its enemies, 
this firſt iſſue might be conſidered as a victory, 
ſeeing that it is important to give to the wheels 
of the new and ſuperb machinery their full 
ſcope: the motion being once impreſſed, the 
machine will move by its own weight, and by 
the general intereſt. Then will the enemies of 
the conſtitution, themſelves hurried on, aban- 
don their romantic ideas; and the ancient. idol 
of deſpotiſm, ſtripped of its laſt golden fringes, - 


| will have no longer either prieſts or adorers. 


The ſoil of France, a fine ſoil open on every fide 
to cultivation, is the power which will receive 
the incenſe, and be cheriſhed; while the ſlaves 
who ſought gold : at the foot of the throne, will 
ſearch after it in the entrails of the common 
mother. The national afſerably-will thus imi- 
tate the father Who addreſſed bis children: dg 

3 . 
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the garden, my ſons, you will there find a treu. 
furt. But the garden is not to be broken up 
without a ploughing inſtrument; and affignats 
are the ſole and great't means of cultivation and 
fecundity. ä 

% This bagtbest was „en and pub- 
 Viſhed two months before the firſt emiflipn of 
aſſignats in France, and when it was in contem- 
plation to iffue them to the amount of two mil- 
| hards of livres. The meaſure then experienced 
a ſtrenuous oppoſition; and the author flattets 
himſelf that by this effort of his the public were 
reconciled to the expedient. * 


; | 2 2 
ADDRESS TO THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 


GENTLEMEN, February 11, 1790. 
WHEN in your wiſdom you decreed the li- 
berty of the preſs, you wiſhed to cruſh a deſ- 
potiſm the moſt debaſing and moſt dangerous of 
all, which hung upon "thi mind and depreſſed 
the flight of human genius, and which ſtrove to 
extinguiſh all public knowledge. You were ſen- 
ſible that if it was important for nations to im- 
prove continually their internal organization, to 
enlighten their legiſlators, their adminiſtrators, 
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and directors of every kind; and; it was of no leſs 
once the greateſt. wag upon the enemies of 
the country, the firſt chaſtiſement of eſtabliſhed | 
tyrants. This active ſentinel rouſed the people 
at the very moment it was intended to load them 
: with fetters ; - he it Was that ee and ac- 
compliſhed the revolution, 5 
and The liberty. of the. prefy. This f 4s the 
ſource of the great political truths upon which 
depends. the fate of all the nations of the earth, 
and without which ſervitude and vpprettion alone | 
would go unpuniſhed. 

You have recognized, Gentlemen, that no- 
thing could belong to man, if thought belonged 
not to him; that to deny him the power of 
ſpeech was to annihilate the freedom of thought; 
that there was no medium between the right of 
ſpeaking and that of writing; and that, the in- 
duſtry of man having invented the preſs, it was 
bis organ which acted wherever his eng was 
entitled to act. 

The enemies of the revolution tremble at 17 

ing the liberty of the preſs, that organ of the 
wig opinion which diſpenſes glory or ſhame, 
eſtabliſhed in the two worlds. They would fain 
interrupt that communication of the ideas which 
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is the, beginning of ſocial felicity: it is to the 
intereſt of the republic that the wicked ſhould. 
be known, and this they fear. By whom would 
the faults or. crimes of governments be now pu- 
niſhed, if not by that; moral action which, giving 
to abſaure offences. an avenging notoriety, tranſ- 
forms a bold denunciation into au act ths 
civic. dad f 7 
God bus willel that — ſhould — on 3 
a athing, {uperior to legiſlators, to the laws them- 
| ſelves,. a thing to which every kind of power 
owes the homage of. ſubmiſſion, and reſpect:— 
it is the information of the puhlic, and its organ 
is a free prefs. .. Alas ! that gift of the divinity, 
that great benefit of the legiſlation, is on the 
point of being deſtroyed—and by whom? hin 
the judg ges of the Chdtelet. 2 

I tbe preſs be a moral action, why = not 
our adverſaries oppoſe to it a moral action? 
Have ever the enemies of the conſtitution been 
laid under any conſtraint? Are they not per- 
mitted to reply to every thing if they can! 
Has their glaring averſion to public liberty been 
otherwiſe combated than by the ſtyle of com- 
paſſion? There is no diſtinction between 
citizen and citizen; conſtitutional toleration ex- 
tends to all civil and political opinions. Vou 
have not allowed fanaticiſm, baniſhed from our 

9 4 i altars, 
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Mars. to take refuge at the” altar of our 
country. The partizans of the old govern- 
ment have enjoyed an unbounded freedom of 
the preſs, and have heaped up accuſations and 
| abuſive reproaches upon the friends of the re- 
volution, without the nn —_ ever deigned 

to complain. © fa | 

By what wayward diſpoſition have the judges 

of the Chutelet, in preſence of a mild and to- 
terating legiffature which abhofs equally the 
. ſerſecutions' of fate and of religion, been in- 
aͤueed to ſerve none but deſpotie miniſters ; and 
why have they liſtened only to their agents, and 
manifeſted a 4 diſpoſition to ſtrike the friends of 
the conſtitution alone? Why have they not 
left the public, that ſupreme cenfor, to Judge of 
the errors and immorality of authors? Why! 
It is becauſe, enemies of the rights of man and 
of nations, they wiſh at preſent to ſtifle all 
patriotic writers, only that they may cruſh the 
human race with impunity under the 2 2 of 
arbitrary power. bo i 
Individual liberty being evingoiſhed, the 
'Chdtelet has ſnatched the moſt odious weapon of 
tyrannic ſway, the ſureſt to intimidate a whole 
people, by having the air- of puniſhing only a 
few. It is the public liberty that is menaced, it 
zs the legiſlature itſelf, for the ſentences of the 


judges 
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judges of the Ch4teler ſhamefully contradict the 
law; their abſurd ſentences compriſe all the 
exceſſes of the moſt dreadful ariſtocracy; and, to 
crown their audacity, the Ch4telet would fain 
perſuade us that it reſtrains the. preſs only for 
the intereft of virtue and of mankind, 
To regulate the liberty of the preſs, is to 
annihilate it: to write is a moral act; it muſt 
be unlimited, or it muſt not exiſt. Determine 
then the limits of time and of ſpace, if you would 
give bounds to thought. Eſtabliſh an inquiſi- 
tion rather than create refponſibility. Ves! 
an inquiſition would be preferable, for ond 
either braves it of is ſilent; but reſponfibllity 
opens an immenſe field for conſtraint, violence, 
and tytanny. How mince- a truth, ' how "ſay 
that a thing is and is not, how foften the hides 
ous colours of vice? There is no term to li- 
berty when the public fafety is concerned; 
and the flavery of thought becomes more ſhame- 
ful than its total abſence. To deprive ideas of 
their independence, is entirely to eclipſe the hu- 


man mind; becauſe its flight can only be meas 


ſured by its energy, its virtue, aud its dr | 
deur. 

If a man is born to how an influence vpon 
ſociety, who will dare to repreſs a prolific idea 
an idea which may in an jaſlant decompound 
our 
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our calamitous and erroneous not ions, and pre- 
ſent to us a truth uſeful to mankind! Deny Pro- 
vidence, if you believe not that it has al ways in 
ſtore ſome few men of genius who ſuddenly 
inundate the globe with a new. flood of know- 
ledge, deſcending , with an eren pro 
EO from age to age. | _. 

The entire liberty of the he or r its anpihila 
po This is our requeſt; for thought being 
infinite, the inviſible chain. of. ideas cannot be 
divided ; and the power which tranſmits them, 
being e valimited, 1 ſuffer uo con- 
ane 

What 3 relpondbility 1 "The 
perfidious dagger, of. deſpotiſm, chiming. the 
_ appellation of the ſword of juſtice ;* and ſpon 
this dagger would aſſaſſinate patriotiſm. .  ,, - 

; The pretext, aſſumed for murdering the con- 
Hinton. is to call out a libel ! 1. At this vague 

word one would ſuppoſe it neceſſary to ſhut 
out truth, to obliterate the art of printing, to 
efface the ſhifting. picture of the human mind, 
which by turns repreſents different things, and 
to extinguiſh in man the capacity of diſcerning 
between good and evil. Then would men be 
automata, and no longer ſtand in need of laws. 
But there is no ſuch thing as a libel; it is a 
phantom which impoſes upon a timorous ima- 
gination. 
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gination. ; If the compoſition contains ſome 
truths, it cannot be a libel; and if it be a heap 
of falſehoods, let it be detected, and it will 
ſink into contempt. Beſides, are there vivid 
colours in the univerſe without ſtrong con- 
traſts? Every thing here below muſt endure 
oppoſition and contention; and virtue in my 
opinion is only real, when it has maintained an 
obſtinate conteſt. A thought is not an actiov, 
and tribunals can only velta actions: if my 
fellow citizen adopt my thoughts, it is only 
from a conviction of their juſtneſs and pro- 
priety; for 1 do not force his choice or ad- 
herence, My thoughts are nothing if nobody 
adopt them; if my thoughts are” formed to 
overturn a great abuſe, that abuſe will not fall 
till my equals have perceived the danger of it. 
The exerciſe of my mind is natural, A con- 
ſequently lawful; it is this that modifies the 
univerſe: but unleſs generally adopted, what 
would it become? I ſpeak to intelligent beings 
like myſelf, and if their conceptions do not tally 
with mine, I have been miſtaken; if our no- - 
tions agree, I no longer act, it is the general 
body, and that prohibitive law would then 
wither the nerves of activity and conſcience. 
You wiſh man to act, and you forbid him to 
think ; annihilate all liberty, annihilate man; 


there 
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there is no medium between flaves or mer 
nen and citizens perfectly free. | 
Need I repeat here that thought is no more 
cuntained/ in a book than heat is in fire or cold 
in ice; it is the reader that creates the idea, 
and if his idea be not in concord with yours, 
the book is nothing but black upon White. 
Thus fall to the ground all fooliſh aceuſations, 
all ſenſeleſs aſſertions; thus the negative de- 
; ſtroys the affirmative; and thus, in the torrent 
of opinions, whatever is falſe ſinks, and truth 
alone floats upon the ſurface. There is no libel 
when an anſwer is not prohibited. Patrietiſm 
may and ought to have its enthuſiaſts; it is a 


reaction againſt the overflowing of anti- patriotie 


cries. Although enthuſiaſm ſhould give birth 
to a new world, the love of its country would 
excuſe ſuch extravagances; and ſince the days 
of Plato, thoſo who dream of the great changes 
that may be effected by theſe three fundamental 
points, nature, liberty, and equilibrium,  ogly 
view in anticipation the revolutions which time 
will infallibly bring about upon the earth. 

I do not mean to ſay that there exiſt no 
criminal writings ; but theſe criminal writings 
are ſuch as contain treaſon againſt the nation; 
they alone provoke the pablo vengeance. 
When an individual attempts to be ſtronger 

| than 
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than bs whole maſs of the nation, - when he 
| eontemns the authority of the legiflator, he is 
ſubject to the tribunal, which ought to puniſh 
the crimes of national treaſon; but Where 
exiſts this tribunal, or where "_ it to 
ei 

Enlightened e and men of letters i in 


particular, are not recovered from their ſurpriſe 


at ſeeing the national aſſembly create an extra- 
ordinary tribunal, which may combine with 
the enemies of the repreſentative; bady to ſubs 
due and annihilate it. The crime of treaſon 
againſt the nation appears in the conduct of the 
judges of the Chdtelet, and all France accuſes 
them, The miniſterial rage is abſolute mad- 
neſs, and inflames theſe iniquitous. judges, 
Thus among the Romans, the Decemvirs, who 
aſpired to tyranny, took no care to follow the 
| ſpirit of the republic ; and was not their criminal 
intention fully unmaſked? The judges of the 
Chdrelet, in attacking patriotic. writers, make a 
guilty eſſay of the means of diflolving the re- 
preſentative body of a ſovereign nation; they 
employ. the moſt odious means to bring it down 
to its former. debaſement. But the national 
aſſembly will not ſuffer the faireſt attribute of 
 fovexeignty to pals into the hands of the judges 
of. the ane 5 hk. tie would be a prin- 
| ciple- 


/ 
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4 of divifion which might dilate the ſtate, 
and France would exhibit only a fantaſtic go- 
vernment, if the national aſſembly ſhould' diveſt 
itſelf of the pare of judging al all .crimes - 1 na- 
tional treaſon. 
I accuſe the rs of the. Chitekt af the 
crime of treaſon” againſt the nation, and appeal 
to the conſtituent power to have them caſhiered. 
The conſtituent power emanates from the na- 
tion; the conſtituent power muſt either be 
denied or admitted without reſerve; and where 
can it be, if it reſide not in the repreſentatives 
of the nation? The conſtituent power is ſole; 
the other powers are produced by it: it equals, 
it ſurpaſſes all the other wills; and ought to ac- 
compliſh the ſpeedy abrogation of the Ch4telet, 
becauſe the national liberty is more in danger at 
this moment than when the ſoldiers of deſpotiſm 
ſurrounded the capital, ſince the atrocity of the 
plot excited an inſurrection, and ſince the ſword 
may be oppoſed to fire. But in the preſent caſe, 
it is inconceivable how a national decree could 
© have been given up to the diſcretion of the judges 
of the Cbdtelet. This guilty tranſaction proves 
the inſidious dexterity of the enemies of the te- 
| volution. But bear what Tacitus addreſſes to 
all nations who imagine” themſelves free when 
este have made wawk, and yet at the ſame 
2 | time - 
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time abandon the execution of them too blindly 
to impure. hands, 
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Plus togi quam enſe tyrannus eiplum "IN 4 K 
When one nation is threatened or attacked 
by another nation, what does it do? It em- 
ploys its own forces to repel the aſſault. If 
the repreſentatives of a nation, aſſembled to give 
it a political conſtitution, be attacked by private 
political bodies or by powerful perſons, ought 
they to intruſt the care of their defence and 
that of their operations to others than them- 
ſelves? Will they proceed to create an extra- 
ordinary tribunal, which may combine with the 
enemies of the repreſentative body of the nation 
to ſubdue or to overturn it altogether? 

ls not all derived from the conſtituent power? 
It is an incredible miſtake in the aſſembly of 
the repreſentatives of the nation, not to defend 
- itſelf by its own energy againſt the attacks that 
may be made upon it, and to take other mea- 
ſures of reſiſtance than what the nation takes or 

would take when it is or ſhould be attacked. 
It is inconceivable that the national aſſembly 
ſhould create a tribunal againſt the criminals 
who infult the reſpe& which is its due: ought 
not the repreſentatives of the nation to conduct 
themſelves as the nation would do in caſe of at: 
ans It would retain its defence in its own 
| hands ; | 


6 

hands; it would charge a ſelect number of its 
members to inquire into the offence, and to make 
a report according to which it would judge. To 
call another power to its aid, is not this unbe- 

coming its ſovereignty? And who ought to 
judge the crimes. of national Woe if not the 
. nne nation? 5 
I )hbe repreſentatives of the nation have already 
acted in conformity to this principle upon ſeve · 


ral occaſions; among others in the caſe of Tou- 


lon, of the provoſt of Marſeilles, of the court of 
vacation of the parliaments at Rennes, of Metz, 
and of Bordeaux. Why then has the national 
- afſembly beſtowed on a particular tribunal, out 
of its owt; body, the cognizance of offences 
againſt its political life and againſt its decrees ? 
It cannot be doubted but that the national aſ- 
ſembly is not aware of the extent of the rights 
which the nation has. conferred upon it; they 
can be thoſe only which itſelf would have exer- 
ciſed, if it had not recurred to repreſentation. 
As the nation would have choſen a portion of 
its members to inquire into the, offences againſt 
its majeſty and to report the | evidence, that it 
might paſs impartial ſeutence; ſo the repreſen · 
tatives of the nation ought to charge a part of 
their number with the buſineſs: of taking in- 


formation and of Lg the. reſult to na- 
tional 


* 
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tional aſſembly; that it may be able to pro- 
nounce penalties ſuitable to the crimes of na- 
tional treaſon; _ | 

It is falſe reaſoning, to ſay that the nation or 
its repreſentatives cannot have the right of exer- 
cifing the judicial - power, and that this would 
be to act both as judge and as party. Not only 
- ought the nation or its repreſentatives to reſerve 
to themſelves the cognizance of crinies againſt 
the national majeſty; but I maintain that the 
former cannot beſtow. this power on any other 
tribunal without the greateſt danger. Neither 
the aſſembled nation, nor its repreſentatives, un- 
| queſtionably can exerciſe the ſupreme executive 

power which is conferred upon the king, nor 
the judicial power in its details, ſuch as judging 
between man and man; but when the matter 
relates to attacks on their political exiſtence or | 
on the conſtitution, the nation or its repre- 
ſentatives are the ſole judges, and the executive 
power cannot, without criminal neglect, diſpenſe 
with the execution of the ſentences pronounced 
by the nation or its repreſentatives. 

Monteſquieu ſays; that the celebrated Ma- 
chiavel ne the loſs of liberty at Florence 
to the people's not judging the crimes of treaſon 
committed againſt them in a body as at Rome: 
there were judges appointed for the * 

VoL. II. Dd I conclude 
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I conclude then, that the 53680 aſſembly 


ſhould decree, as a conſtitutive article, that the 


legiſlative body can take cognizance of and judge 
the crimes of national tres, without having 


the power of e ans. the charge to 4 ſpe- : 
cial COAT. 


MORTMAINS. 


© THE eccleſiaſtical bodies have been the moſt 
eager to aſſume the odious right of ſervitude, 
and to give it an unbounded extenſion. 

Re the ſubjects of the ſame monarch the 
ſeparation of a road or a river condemns ſome to 
an eternal opprobrium, and degrades them to 
the condition of the vileſt animals. There are 
Mill Frenchmen, who, when they die without 
poſterity, cannot tranſmit to the next akin the 
land their labour has fertilized, who are not al- 
towed to employ their own taſte in the choice 
of a conſort, and who, when they expatriate 
themſelves to enjoy elſewhere the rights .of hu- 
manity, are purſued by their ſeigneurs, who, 
wherever they can find them, ſeize on their 
property. | 

The entire abvlition of this laſt trace of the 
ages 


6 

ages of barbarity, of this laſt crime propagated 
by the nobility even while they were heaping 
up enjoyments in the midſt of the liberty of the 
capital, is what we have reaſon to expect from 
the reigning monarch; and it was neceſſary 
that the royal authority ſhould be eſtabliſhed in 
all its ſplendour, to the end that a moſt fingular 
contradiction in our manners might be aboliſhed; 
On one hand, we ſee natives of France the ſlaves 
of a fief-holder ; and on the other, foreign ſlaves 
who become free the moment they put a foot 
on French ground. 


The people have thus had to ſupport at once 


the feudal dues, and the royal impoſts : was it 
poſſible that they could groan ynder a more de- 
cided ſlavery? and if a griping intendant is to 
replace the poſſeſſor of the fief, will not the rural 
ſervitude be the ſame? ö 
The mortmains will not feel that benevolent 
power of kings which can enfranchiſe the ſlaves 
of the feudal ſyſtem, until ſeveral very burthen- 
ſome impoſts ſhall have been taken off: it is 
then that the liberty which has been reſtored to 
them will give them the courage entirely to 

ſhake off the ſhackles of makers | 
The ſyſtem of mortmain, whatever may have 
been ſaid to the contrary, is evidently derived 
from the old military diſcipline : the term itſelf 
Dd 2 1 
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is a ſoleciſm. The mainmortables were no other 
than /o/diers. ſubjected to captains: the abroga- 
tion of mortmain is therefore a claim, ſince the 
political conſtitution is entirely changed, and 
ſince thoſe who have profited by this odious 
right bring to the ſtate none of the advantages 
it n derived from them. 

The poſitive laws of nations ought frequently 
to be compoſed afreſh after the natural law : the 
maratime law, for inſtance, is ſtill made up of 
odious uſages, worthy of the ferocity of the ages 
of barbarity. The laws on which the higheſt. 
encomiums are beſtowed, are, in the view of the 


pPhiloſopher, no other than ſo many human er- 


rors. Whence ariſes it that they have obtained 
reſpe&t, when they are founded either on a long 
abuſe or on an ignorance of what would be bet- 
ter? The progreſs we have made in knowledge 
muſt and ought to effect ſalutary changes. 


— 


of A, INCOMMODIOUS PRIDE. 


' AMONG bremen there is no one wha, 
going back a certain number of degrees, cannot 
count a ſhepherd in the number of his an- 
ceſtors; nor is there any ſhepherd who, baving 
recourſe to the ſame reckoning, could not per- 
e ; haps 


5 ). 


haps count a ſovereign or a lord among his, 
provided ſhepherds were as fond of reckoning 
the number of their anceſtors as they are that of 


their ſneep. But although nature ordains that 


all men ſhall be born equal, civil ſocieties iutro- 
duce a difference among them, becauſe there is 
in the firſt place an inequality of ſtrength, ſer- 
vices, merit, and fortune; and becauſe, ſe- 


condly, public liberty is in reality compoſed of 
ſmall ſacrifices made by individual liberty. 

+ We will therefore admit of unequal ranks, 
and allow ſuch a man to occupy the higheſt ſta- 
tion he can in his own imagination,  'The pride 


of the great'is indeſtruQible, and ought accord- 
ingly to be tolerated 3 but let it be directed to- 


wards uſeful aims. Nobility, in whatever orna- 
ments it may be clad, can be no other than an 
accidental quality, ſo long as it is ſeparated from 


virtue, that is to ano from noble and Ts 


en 
Birth alone can give no claim to glory: ; and 
when an 'idolatrous worſhip of titles is ſought 


by thoſe who poſſeſs them; it ſhould be recol- 


lected that it is always in the power of an en- 
lightened nation, to appreciate and correct theſe 


exaggerated pretenſions by the inſtructions of 


its philoſophers and comic poets, and to puniſh 
their authors by diſdain and the influence of 
FRE, D 6 '3 opinion. 
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opinion. It beſides belongs to . ta 
leſſen the effect of theſe diſtinctions, which 
ceaſe to be humiliating Lets men: n nen | 

conſent to be humble. 
A firm reaction of thought is well . Ko 
to check the overweening pride of thoſe who 
are noble, and to eaſe from the load of their 
envy thoſe who are not ſo: when perſonal 
qualities are in a manner fixed in a nation, they 
deſtroy the prejudices which have; beſtowed on 
birth, unaccompanied by merit, a lng 
ſplendour to which it cannot be entitled. 
It therefore depends on an enlightened nation 
to mortify and ſubdue that incommodious pride 
of the nobles, which is to be found at this time 
in hereditary monarchies alone. But ſeeing 
that the Majeſty of the crown, abſorbs; all theſe 
little grandeurs; and that: theſe nobles, be- 
ginning with the firſt gentleman, are in the 
fulleſt extent of the term ſubjects, it muſt 0 
low, that all ſubjects being neceſſarily at 
equal diſtance from the throne, the eee 
pride of the nobles, a mania revived in latter 
times, ought to be combated, by holding out 
to their view a maſter under whom they ceaſe 
to be independent. Thus will this illuſion, not 
calculated for the preſent era, be deſtroyed, 
whenever the enlightened part of the nation 


1 ſhall 
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ſhall: ſtep forward, - and point the well directed 


ſhaft of ridicule at that jargon of armorial bear- | 


ings and guarterings, which is merely the baſe 


; counterfeit of real. grandeur and virtue. The 


ſpirit of philoſophy has long decompoſed theſe 
puerile abſurdities, which the vanity of courtiers 


and the indolence of courts have ſo miſtakenly. 
aimed at eftabliſhing, among enlightened men 


| who are ſuperior to ſuch prejudices, 


oF THE LAW NOT MADE AND NOT LESS 


N 


THE hw is Sis rule preſeribed to ider 
and to forbid. Notwithſtanding what certain 
writers have maintained, the true prototype of 
every law is the natural law, a deviation from 
which renders either of them vicious, and in 


the event detrimental. But the natural law is 
in its application, if I may be allowed ſo to ex- 


preſs myſelf, a law not yet made, but as it were 


merely appreciated. Political ſuperſtitions, ſtill 


more execrable than religious ones, have in- 
vented a kind of magical words and circles, be- 
yond the boundaries of which we-are threatened 
with deſtruQion : the foot, however, which 
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_ - paſſes them finds a ſure and ſolid nd The 
enlightened ſtate of a renovated people can ad- i 
mit of no phantoms; and we are urged on all 


ſides to en the law not made, but r. 
ennie 


As it belongs to the hab of boa nation to 
a laws, and as a nation has neither force 


nor exiſtence unleſs in the aggregate of all ita 


parts, the code it ought to form ſhould be vari- 
able, the laws being at the bottom nothing 
more than ſo many remedies perpetually ap- 
plicable to the diſeaſes of the political body; 
| they ought therefore to be combined conform- 
| ably to "the moſt matured knowledge of the 
preſent genius of the nation ; and whatever is 
no longer analogous to this pn to be correct- 
| 1 in the code. tes | 
A nation, therefore, can never hs 1 0 by 
its primitive inſtitutions, . ſeeing that by ſuch a 
tie, the very ſuppoſition of which is abſurd, it 
would forbid it{elf every amelioration and im - 
provement. The government abſolutely de- 
pending on the genius of the people, its modiſi- 
cations ought eternally to ſpring out of the na- 
tional will; and -a ſtate: can never become a 
legitimate aſſociation, unleſs when each in- 
dividual obeys voluntarily en e ag me 
| Jaws framed wa ai | 


Thus, 
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Thus, a nation cannot by a ridiculous con- 
tra bind itſelf to deſpotiſm, or to. the N 
ſive and unreaſonable opulence of a ſingle in- 
dividual; and ſuch a contract is for a ſtill 
ſtronger reaſon null and void for the ſucceeding 
generation: a weak or extravagant nation would 
otherwiſe chain its proſperity, would crown 
tyranny and its coffers, and men would become 
manly vile ſubſidiaries. 

Nations ought invariably to: be ee as 
jake plenitude of their exiſtence; that is to 
ſay, as making a daily and hourly progreſs from 
the ſtate of nature to the ſtate of civilization, 
compounding and recompounding themſelves in 
a new and neceſſary way, by that moral power 
which ought unceafingly to act, and which 
forms the affociation by ung wiſhes of 
all. | | 1 

This is the reaſon why every nation oughit 
eternally to preſerve the right of its independ- 
ance, which belongs to the aggregated body. 
When we conſider the ' deplorable errors of 
antiquity, there is ſo much to. be forgotten, 
that the greateſt ſervice a nation could receive 
from its. good genius, would be to be rendered 
abſolutely forgetful of what is paſſed. 

It is certain that we proceed from idea to 
ye from reflexion to reflexion ; and the 


ſcience 
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{cjence of government is thus Bed frond its 
abſurdities, while each diplomatic viſion, and 
each chimerical terror it engenders cannot ſtay 
the progreſs of the political machine. It has 
already been clearly evinced that man can have 


no controul over his poſterity, becauſe the 


rights of man are the rights of each generation; 
and for a ſtill; ſtronger reaſon we can upon no 
plea impoſe on ourſelves reſtraints and ties that 
fatigue and haraſs us. Policy can have no 
other rule than the greateſt ſum of liberty and 
happineſs; and having a pre-eminence: over 
every thing, it can only be controuled by what 
prudence and local circumſtances may com- 
mand it ta do. It ought therefore to have 
conſtantly: in its view the moral condition of 
man; and neither can nor ought to oppoſe any 
perfective means by which he aims at eftabliſh« 
ing a better order of things. Man, unwittingly 
even, has a tendency towards the laws which 
are as yet not made, but reſt in the boſom. of 
nature: there the life of the body politic re- 
poſes, and there is harboured the deſtruction 
of the extravagant and chimerical pride by 
which the human race has been degraded and 
baſtardized. 

To have a juſt beats: of theſe new 
truths, it will be lufficieat to examine. the 
origin 
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origin of laws: now we can diſcover but two 
kinds of wag the laws made and the laws not 
The loans | hot WAP is a n . 
thing has to another, which is independent of 
the things themſelves, and which exiſted be- 
fore them. Prior to the exiſtence of a line, 
there was a law which, ſuppoſing a line, ten- 
dered it productile, and which, ſuppoſing an- 
other parallel line, had ſo ordered as that theſe 
two lines ſhould never touch or meet, even 
were they to be lengthened out to infinity. 
Before the Creator formed any one individual, 
there exiſted a law according to which each ins- 
dividual was to depend on a whom he 
was to receive being aud ſupport. 
Before God had created offengely les was a 
hw according to which of two equal eſfferices 
one ſhould be worth as much as the other; the 
| ty were to be worth the o, the man worth 
the man: conſequently, it was already deter- 
mitied that the individual who ſhould not eſteem 
every other individual as highly as he ſhould - 
prize himſelf, would contravene” this law 07 
made ; ſuppoſing the 7wo intelligent, he ought 
to prize the two, and, failing to do ſo, would 
fin againſt the AVE te thRHel law. | 
Prior to the exiſtence of a ſociety of intelli- 
| gent 


it ſhould happen that one man ſhould offend an- 


F 
gent men, there was a law according to which, 
ſuch a ſociety being ſuppoſed, each individual 
compoſing it could neither deceive, tyrannize 
over, nor contemn any other, becauſe truth 
exiſted before things, becauſe art is poſterior to 
things, and becauſe ge . and irn 
are poſterior to art. 

Before men exiſted, there was a law accord- 
jag to which, the ſuppoſed men being to be 
eteated equal to each other, they could obey 
their own conventions alone. In the ſame way 
alſo, ſuppoſing one man to oblige another, this 
law not made required that the latter ſhould be 
grateful to the former, and that ingratitude | 
ſhould be puniſhed, as diametrically oppoſite to 
the law which exiſted before things, that is to 
ſay, the law of gratitude. If, on the contrary, 


ether, the fame law required that he ſhould be 
puniſhed in proportion to the injury and miſ- 
chief he had done to that other; and this pu- 
niſhmeut had for its object, not only the revenge 
due to him who received the injury, but alſo the 
eſtabliſhing of an example to hoſe, by whom it 
- ſhould be witnefled, 

This law not made is in itſelf an intrinſic and 
busen juſtice which comprehends all that has 
been created, but * exiſted before any thing 

. Was 


K 


was dreated. This invariable and eternal "RE" is 
the only one that can afford us juſt agreements, 
and can regulate with nicety the duties and 


relations of each individual to 8 other * 


dividual. 


Man was viſibly deſtined to live in FDA | 
| * man. The perſonal paſſions, inherent in 


all men, leading each individual to break through 
the bonds of ſociety, men, by way of repreſſing 


theſe abuſes, found” themſelves obliged to make 


ſuch laws as ſhould give. force to the laws aot 


made, and ſhould equally bind the whole of the 


ſociety : theſe laws were demons the "WF 
of nations. _ 

But as this univerſal 8 is PI of 

an infinite number of particular ſocieties, placed 

1n different climates, and the relations of which 

depend on the different ſituations of nature in 

which they are found, ſome of them being ſta- 


tioned at the ſea fide, others in foreſts, others on | 


mountains, and others again being ſuſceptible of 


various commercial intercourſes, legiſlators have 
beſtowed different laws on theſe different na- 


tions; and theſe are what are termed civil /aws. 
But as man might alſo often forget himſelf, and 
might ceaſe to recollect his duties towards him- 
ſelf, philoſophers have contrived what are called 
moral laws, 


| = 
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All thefe laws, however, whether written, 
evil, or traditional, are no other than ſo many 
means contrived to facilitate to us the intelli- 
gence and execution of the laws not made. 
Theſe may properly be conſidered as the beſt 
and moſt ſublime laws, becauſe they ſpring out 
of the natural right, the tranſgreſſion of which 
is the moſt extenſive and moſt cuſtomary cauſe 
of the phyſical evils that oppreſs the human 
race. Men collected together in ſociety ought 
therefore to be governed by the natural laws, by 
the laws which are not as yet made, but which 
nevertheleſs exiſt ; becauſe theſe alone can bo 


productive of the poſitive good order which is 


moſt advantageous to men. To theſe ſovereign 
laws, inſtituted by the Supreme Being, all men, 
and all human powers, ought to bend. They 
are immutable and irrefragable, ſince man has 


here below the right to make the moſt he can 


of his portion of Blerty : this ſuperiority of his 
belongs to his intelligence ; he has received it 
from the author of nature, who has determined 
that it ſhall be fo, by the laws of equality he has 
eſtabliſhed in the order in which the univerſe 

has been formed. Now, what applies to moral 
alſo applies to political order: all the poſitive 
laws injurious to ſociety ought to be annulled, 
however ſtrenuouſſy they may be ſupported, be 
cauſe | 
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tauſe we are here to exerciſe our reaſon, ex- 


tended and percent by the ſtudy of the PO 1 


and natural laws. | 

The laws not made are truly deſerving of our 
admiration, and ought to be developed, being in 
themſelves perfectly well calculated to convey 


to us a knowledge, founded on evidence, of the 


progreſs of the natural laws, and forming the 
rule by which the beſt government is ſquared. 
Since miſery, complaints, and inteſtine commo- 
tions are the unequivocal effects of the greater 
part of our laws, we ought in the laws not made 
to ſeek the tutelary authority the protection of 


which ſecures the natural right of each indivi- 


dual, a right that is never reſtrained, and indeed 
cannot be ſo, ſince it is extended in proportion 


to the beſt poſſible laws which conſtitute the 


order that is moſt advantageous to all. 
It is entirely for want of having IEF to 
theſe laws not made that writers Pave formed 


ideas ſo different and even contradictory on the 


natural right of man, miſleading the people by 
an endeavour to reconcile things that can never 
be brought to meet. By adhering conſtantly to 
terms, they have unceafingly confounded the 
ſovereign and the ſovereignty ; ; and hence have 
ariſen al the errors by which the human ſpecies 


\ has 
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| has been ſg: How 3 it that the 
periods. which have been termed the ages of 
750 Ignorance, have been thoſe in which the wiſeſt 
governments have been eſtabliſhed |_ It is be- 
cCauſe the avidity of the rich had not yet learned 
to profit by the wants of the poor, becauſe the 
inequality of the citizens was not as 1 an 
obſtacle to the work of reaſon. N 

The firſt principle of every governtnent, and | 
of every doctrine on the ſcience of governing, 
ought to be the public weal; and this as well as 
every other principle muſt be independent, be- 
cauſe by each of them diſtinQly, and all of 
them collectively, every thing is to be regu- 


SD hited. The laws eſtabliſhed by the author of 


nature are juſt and perfect in the general plan, | 
at the ſame time that they are immutable : we 
have for ſome time advanced tow ards them, 
but more ſtill remains to be done, for they. are 
not yet made. Has not man, endowed with 
intelligence, the prerogative at leaſt to contem- 
plate them, waiting until they ſhall be realized? 
When men ſhall at length have exhauſted a 
multiplicity of errors, and all the evils which 
are the reſult of them, they will feel the ne- 
ceſſity of renouncing the greater part of the 
made laws, and of recurring. to thoſe that are 

; | not 
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not made, as the only ones which can conſtantly 
ſecure the glory and trauquillity of the human 
race. Nature herſelf holds out to them the in- 
vitation; and theſe '#nmads laws will be the 
imperidus ones to hich ſhe' will force thetn to 
recur, Then will mankind be ſenſible 6f all 


their beauty and utility, and will liſten to the = 


call of philoſophy, without the help of Which 
all legiſlation is vain. The empire of the laws 
of humanity has been miſunderſtood, and in- 
dividual laws have been ſubſtituted in their 
ſtead: but if the dignity of man reſides in the 
perfection of the political laws, and if men, 
equally" provided with hands, give action amd 

energy to every thing on this earth; the taſk of 
political regeneration is moſt afſuredly tiers. 
In the auguſt ſanctuary of nature they will ſeelt 
the laws nl yet male: they Will call theſs to 
their ſuccour; and by no effort of reſiſtance will 
their publicity be defeated. No, reſplendent 
with their innate beauty, they will dazzle che 
view of each enchanted ſpectator, on the day 
appointed for the termination of —— 
and . per che human toe. oe 
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Vo. II. | E e FUNERAL 
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FUNERAL ORATION' oN THE CLERGY or 


| FRANCE. 


Mas TER tri, whoſe e we now 


5 perform, my deareſt friends, was born in France 
in the middle of the ſecond century, of indigent 
Italian parents. To vex him you had only to 
mention his primitive origin; and he would bluſh 


and foam with rage. The duty of Maſter 


Clergy was to teach religion in France by the 
practice of the virtues which it enjoins; his 


power was confined to things Spiritual ; but, as 


early as the third century, he entertained the 


ambition of extending his * and his ou: 


over things temporal. 


In the fourth, fifth, Gxth, Joi d cen- 


- turies; Maſter Clergy acquired-immenſe wealth, 
' Increaſed his power, and obtained a great in- 


fluence in-affairs of ſtate. Nothing was eaſier ; 


the people, cruſhed: beneath the load of various 


calamities, ſought a refuge with him, and made 
rich donations to purchaſe a remiſſion of their 

- fins. Maſter Clergy made it an article of faith, 
that valuable preſents to the church opened the 
gates of paradiſe and ſhut the gates of hell. 


In the eighth century, Maſter Clergy mani- 
feſted his diſcontent againſt Charles Martel, who 
held the flothful * of France under his 


| tutelage $ 
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' tutelage : Charles had made free with ſome of 
his poſſeſſions, and Maſter Clergy, who was not 
fond of loſing his acquiſitions, was. prodigal of 
anathemas. At that time ſome of the 1 had 
the cure of pariſhes. 


In the ninth century, e bitterly 
upbraided Maſter: Clergy with his paſſion for 
worldly goods. What! ſaid he: you have re- 
nounced; the pomp of the world, and yet you 
ſeek every day to increaſe your wealth by all 
ſorts of artifices; you promiſe paradiſe, you 
| threaten hell, you employ the name of God, and 
that of certain ſaints, to ſtrip the rich and the 
poor who have the ſimplicity to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be over-reached; you ſee plainly, 
Maſter Clergy, that you deprive the lawful 
heirs of their  property—if this continue, my 
ſubjects will ſoon be ruined. My paternal 
heart is wrung while it thus reproaches you, 
and I therefore hope you will fet bounds to 
your immoderate ambition. Theſe reproaches 
had the ſame effect upon the mind of Maſter 
Clergy as the replies which overturned his 
ſophiſms had upon the Abbe Maury. The 
ariſtocrates are very ſenſible that they are in 
the wrong, but they never mend. Maſter 
Clergy did the ſame ;' he gave a looſe: to his 
fruitleſs rage; and ſoon afterwards, to revenge 
2 Ee 2 | the 


VV | 
the ſtern reprimand of Charlemagne, he re- 
volted againſt the rights of the crown and _ 
the perſon of the ſovereign, 

Louis the Debonnaire took it into his head 
to reform the manners of Maſter Clergy, but 
Maſter Clergy obliged him to wear the robe of 
' penance, and found perſons: to execute that in- 
ſolent and ridiculous farce ; he diſpoſed of the 
royal ſceptre, and proceeded to. this exceſs of 
audacity, becauſe Charles the Bald had had the 
weakneſs to acknowledge his juriſdiction. 

The voluptuous ignorance of Maſter Clergy 
in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh. centuries, 
was-ſuch that he could not ſign his name, or 


tit he did, it was like the deceaſed Chriſtopher 


de Beaumont, who was obliged to ſpell his cleri- 
cal mandates. An author, no doubt a con- 
temporary, pleaſantly attacks this clerical 
ignorance. Otius deditus.' erat. (clerus) gulæ 
quam gloria. Otius colligebat libras quam libros; 
libentius intuebatur Mariam quam Marcum, male 

bat legere in Salomene quam in Salemone. 
Here is latin, my friends, more eaſy to com- 
; Wigs than to explain. Notwithſtanding his 
ignorance, Maſter Clergy knew how to turn 
the ſtupidity: of the people to his own profit; 
the donations multiplied: There was at this 
time. a — war to ſupport: Maſter 
- | Clergy 


| ( 482 } 
Clergy loved theological wars, becauſe he could 
then perplex at will the ſmalleſt efforts of hu- 
man reaſon. This theological war gave birth 
to a ſect called AHercvroniſiu. 2 
Maſter ,Clergy, plump with 8500 ber 
wiſhed to taſte of the forbidden fruit. Com- 
plaints were made againſt his concubinage; but 
he replied triumphantly that thej g ſeek 
angels to govern the church. ; 
In the twelfth. century, Maſter Cleve fn had 
ſome diſputes with the monks, who having in 
their turns acquired a ſtrong reliſſ for the 
fruits of the people's credulity, carried off from 
the biſhops ſome oblations of the living and of 
the dead. Maſter Clergy feared much leſt theſe? 
monks, already. in poſſeſſion of the minds of 
devotees, ſhould take it into their head to ſeize 
upon his ring and his eroſier. 1440 
It was in this age that Maſter Clergy was 
ſuddenly captivated with martial glory: he 
ſought, in the cruſades, conqueſts: ſtill more 
temporal than ſpiritual. All thoſe who flocked 
to the ſtandard of the croſs obtained the full 


remiſſion of their ſins, and the ſauls of the 


ſoldiers in the army beyond ſea who had the 
. happineſs to be killed, were inſtantly admitted 
to the joys of paradiſe. Hiſtory ſpeaks little of 
the deeds and achievements of Maſter Clergy $ 

„ we; 
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. | 
m theſe holy wars, but it i him chang. 
ing modes, and bedecked with precious ſtones : 
| he wore: a ſhoulder-belt, and handſome ſpurs; 
and a cutlaſs, ſtudded with jewels, hung from 
his gilded girdle. Maſter Clergy loved a little 
expenſive ſhow, and carried that diſpoſition to 
ſuch lengths, that it was found neceſſary to re- 
form his ſtables; he was not allowed to keep 
more than forty or fiſty horſes; he was re- 
trained from hunting and hawking, eſpecially 
When on an epiſcopal viſitation to his vicars, 
His vicars were probably richer than they are 
now with their portion congrue ; for their por- 
Hon congrue would hardly have been ſufficient 
to furniſh Maſter Clergy with a light collation. 
ln the thirteenth century, Maſter Clergy felt 
his genius begin to dawn; he ſtudied at the 
univerſity of Paris. - Scholaſtic theology, with 
its train of diſtinctions and ſubtleties, was then 
the maſter-piece of ſcience ; he waſted his in- 
tellects in diſcuſſions equally frivolous and la- 
| borious; and he encircled himſelf with fantaſtic 
ideas which he exchanged for others, eager to 
beſtow a real body on all theſe impalpable 
beings. It was in the ſame century that Maſter | 
Clergy eſtabliſhed a tribunal of inquiſition which 
roaſted heretics alive, as i victims Fare to the 
Nn, e | 5 Go 
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In the fourteenth century, Philip the Fai air 4475 | 


ſembled the ſtates- general of his kingdom; the 
third eſtate was called now for the firſt time, 
and was much tickled by this honour, for it yet 
knew not that itſelf was the nation : this in- 
formation it was afterwards' to receive from 
philoſophy and philoſophers. In this afſembly, 
Maſter Clergy began to ſhuffle, and afterwards 
gave very equivocal ſigns of adheſion. In the 
ſame century, he was excluded the parliament, 
and reduced to his ſpiritual government alone, 
which greatly humbled his worldly pride. 


In the fifteenth century, Maſter Clergy Was 


guilty of a heinous crime; he had a great ſhare 
in the death of the brave Maid of Orleans, that 
martyr of her country who periſhed by the moſt 
cruel torments. About this time the diſputes 
between the nominaliſts and the realiſts engaged 


the attention of Maſter Clergy, and, ſuitably to 


bis rapacious policy, he made that controverſy 
an affair of religion and even of ſtate, _ 
At all times, Maſter Clergy had a ſtrong at- 


tachment to fire and faggot ; he more than once 
regaled himſelf with the fumes. of twenty or 
thirty thouſand men burnt for a theological ar- | 


gument, Excommunication was always with 
him the prelude to the flake, 


In ind ſixteenth century, a great difſenfion | 


» e 4 having 
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having ariſen among the 8 retailers 

of indulgences, the diſorders of Maſter, Clergy, 
his ſcandalous pleaſures, and bis haughty domi - 

| nation, gave | birth, to the reforms of. Luther and 
Calvin.. Theſe great ſeourges of the inſolence 
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and rapacity of Maſter Clergy. coaverted, into 
current ſpecie the gold and ſilver of the 
churches, burnt. the archives, and uncloiſtered, 
the monks and uuns. But While Maſter Clergy 
was fighting thealogically, and had totally neg. 
lected morality in unintelligible controveries, - 
the good Henry IV. tenderly cenſured bim 
about his manner of inſtructing the people. 
Preach by your good examples, ſaid be; let the 
people be incited to goodneſs by your behaviour ; 
I would with all my heart conform to the doc- ' ; 
trines you preach, but ſurely, you cannot think 
5 that I am ignorant of what yo e SNL 
In the ſeventeenth century, Maſter Clergy, 
bo had been intolerant during the four preced- 
ing ones, and defirous of crowning his intoler- 
| ance with the royal diadem, t thought to ſtrike a 
Rn great political blow by adviſing Louis XIV. to, 
1 revoke the edict of Nantes: but he Was: e egre | 
| giouſly miſtaken ; he ſowed againſt the mo- 
narch, againſt himſelf, and againſt the national. 
* ſplendor, the ſeeds of indignation, of revenge, 
„ and of em. In vain did he endeayour to 


„ 5 bewilder 
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bewilder the minds of men in the diſputes of 


Janſeniſm ; ; in vain did he raiſe the confeſſors of 
the king, of the Princes and princeſſes, to pre- 
eminent importance ; his coalition With farra- 
piſm. was to be of wort duration. A century 
more and this Colofſus, inſulting to human rea- 
fon, reduced to the rank of the Jowelt' courtiers, 

was deſtined to fall, becauſe his enormous opu- 
lenee Was hot even apologized for by thoſe vir 
tues which the thoſt ordinary policy 2 have 
enjoitied him. Hitec 0 eee | 

In the eighteenth century, Maſter ele v * | 
ſeized With a new ſpecies of ambition; this was 
ä an motdinate deſire for the adminiſtration ef 
public affairs. Maſter Clergy wiſhed to rule the 
ſtate. Mitred adminiſtrators at are 0 admit 1 
trators indeed. 

Tbe opulence of Maſter Clergy; his arty 
for instruction, his degrading occupation in the 
| palaces of our "monarchs; the palpable contra- 
dictidn between his duties and his conduct, all 
ſhowed that this pot pous perſonage was a very 

ordinary mortal. This is but too true, my 

deareſt brethren: a moral portrait, without the 
varniſh of the virtues, is always a wretched per- 
| formance. Our worthy repreſentatives obliged 
© Elergy the Great to ſwallow a draught, com- 
poſed of maſculine and thundering eloquence, 


(ay 


4 ona logic, and of true and chrifin 2 | 
ciples. In vain did the abbes Sieyes, Maury, 

and d'Eymar endeavour to oppoſe the ſalutary 

effect; it was requiſite for his glory and his fal- 
vation that Clergy the Great ſhould die: he is 
5 dead. All the family of Clergy the Great is 
overwhelmed with the deepeſt ſorrow ; his good 


mother the church of Rome is much offended "np 


finding, that her croſſed and mitred ſon has made 


his will in favour of the nation. The nation 


has only reſumed her own, conceflions : theſe, 
when purified, will afford falaries to uſeful func- 
tionaries. A great leproſy is cleared away from 
the political body: healthier and more robuſt, 
it will no longer be preyed upon by the princes 
ſtyled eccleſſaſtics; and as the regeneration is 
complete, the altar of the God who was him- 
ſelf poor and humble will attract a greater afflu- 
ence of worſhippers: they will be mare diſpoſed 
to receive the words of the goſpel. Clergy the 
Great is dead; thoſe who ſhed tears for him are 
few ; and ſoon will they join the numerous and 
ſound part of the kingdom, which exclaims: 
Long has Clergy the Great lived; let * reft in 
Peace. x 

EY 9 Every kind of ſuperſtition. bad made 
its way in our country; the monks, the plu- 
_ of benefices, idle profeſſions of every kind, 
devoured | 


(4) I 
Ate the ſenſe of the people: theology 
ſeated on the benches made the ſchools re-echo 
with noiſy diſputes ; furred doors, and libra- 
ries ſtocked with commentaries 'on the canon 
law—what precious hours devoted to inutility !. 
We have pruned the voracious branches of 
eccleſiaſtical power; they are lopped ; prieſts 
are no longer” totally independant of political 
laws; the clergy is no longer affociated with 
the orders of the flate, with the right of pre- 
eminence ; its ſuperiority over the tem portal x 
power 1 is now the obj ject of derifion ; it no 
longer interpoſes its aue in all the affairs of 
ſovereigns. The time is paſt when the ſword 
of- the horch was eternally brandiſhed, and its 
thunders hurled from the lofty ſeat of St. Peter. 


Its famous quarrels are buried in oblivion ; the 


| declamations of the monks have retutned to 
their tranſalpine origin. We look from afar 
upon Spain and Portugal, ſubject to the inquiſi- 
tion, as nations ſtupidly ſlumbering under a ſa- 
cred yoke, The ſpirit of letters hay reſtored to 
philoſophers all their boldneſs; they have intro- 
duced into chriſtian ſocieties an exalted and mild 
harmony, a temperate ſubordination ; and the 
reſpect for firſt principles has caught from the 
genius of — its nsdleſt dripaket bears 
ANCE, | | 8 
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WOL you "with to be made acquainted 
with the outrages of feudal government. ? The 
Emprels of Ruſſia ordered a Whole village to be 
| maſſacred for having killed its lord; neither the 
women nor 5 were ſpared. This act of | 
_ cruelty is entirely ſuitable to the perverſe genius 
; of nobility. | FL 4 

Our French 7 e literally to form 
among men a diſtin order ; but the people! in 
their turn become the kings of the earth. We, 
Who were formerly ſubjects of a king, and even 
: of princes, are at preſent fazer of our r country. | 
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OF Tr TITLE OF EMPEROR. 


' UNFORTUNATELY for them, men are 
too apt to allow themſelves to be governed by 
words. The ſupremacy of the empire of Ger- 
many was excluſively owing to the title of 
emperor, a title which aided the authority of the 
ambitious | Princes, and preſerved that of the 
weak ones : the idea which the people attached 
to the word empire was the cauſe of their ſub- 
miſſion 
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miſfich to the emperor. Thus by a firange 
ignorance of the rights of man, and by the yet 
ſtranger acceptation of this term, did the houſe 
of | Auſtria, which, but for Richelieu perhaps, 
would have poſſeſſed no aſcendancy whatever, 
aggrandize itſelf, and nn a controul over 
all Europe. — f0e.2.. > THR 

From that time the ctaplrots Katicked ther» | 
ſelves the legitimate ſucceſſors! to 1be Patrmony 
of the harr; and, independently of theſe pre- 
tenſions, they arrogated to themſelves rights 
degrading to man and to nations: impoſed upon 
by a term, the litter acknowledged an fared 
ſupremacy. 1 8 

The grandees held fiefs, thy ide of which 
they received from the emperors; ſeveral cities 
agreed that they were their flaves; ſovercigns 
conſented to appoint them the ſole heirs of their 
domains: and ſubjects; and the popes alone re- 
fuſed; after having ſanctioned this abuſivo au- 
thority over the univerſe, to ſubmit to it: 
being ſhortly: after zealous to preſerve it for 
themſelves, over Italy at leaſt, the pretenſions 
which enſued on either ſide occaſioned for more 
than ſix hundred years that bloody conteſt be- 
tween the papal ſupremacy and tlie empire, iti 
which the princes of Europe declared for the 
one party or the * juſt as their prejudicen 

dil | happened : 


(0 * 


happened to ſway them. Thus 40 the wake: 
tion of a ſingle word, and the ene. 29 
tion of a title, deſolate the human W 
When the popes rewarded the ſervices of the 
predeceſſors of Charlemagne with the empty 
title of Roman patricians, Leo ventured to de- 
clare Charles emperor ! In doing ſo he diſ- 
played a policy at. leaſt. equal to his gratitude ; 
this flattery to a powerful prince enabled him to 
| ſhake off all dependance on the emperors of the = 
| eaſt, and ſecured him a protector againſt his 
enemies. Indeed, the new title ſo conferred 
did not appear to him to be more injurious | 
either to his rights or authority than that of 
Patrician, as he entertained a full conviction 
that Charles would never reſide at Rome. On 
their ſide, the people, dazzled by the warlike 
qualities of Charles, jealous of the credit of the 
biſhops, conſidering themſelves as degraded by 
the magiſtracy of private men who governed 
them under the diſhonoured title of ſenators, 
and carried away by the attraction of novelty, 
received the new emperor with the tranſports 
and acclamations peculiar to Italian enthuſiaſm. 
Charles was | proclaimed.” The bj/hop of 
Rome fancied that he merely beſtowed a title, 
that he ſimply manifeſted his gratitude by the 
| ſhadow of an uſeleſsly apparent grandeur ;: and 
aus. 11 SLES "24: ade 
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the pope did not know what he beſtowed : he, 


| nevertheleſs, in reality inveſted Charles with 


the moſt dangerous authority with which a 
prince could poſſibly be armed ; with a power, 
the conditions of which had not been regulated, 
nor its extent bounded by any convention or 
any contract between the ſovereign and the 
people. Such a title could not fail to ſooth and 
| augment the vanity of the prince, becauſe it 
conveyed the expreſſion of the moſt noble of 
all ſovereign dignities, and, as it was indeter- 
minate, moſt effectually favoured his ambition. 
It was beſides extremely well calculated to awe 
nations, exacting from them a higher reſpect 
and a more effectual ſubmiſſion, becauſe they 
could but imperfectly appreciate its rights, at 
the ſame time that they were diſpoſed to make 
ſtill greater ſacrifices, becauſe they eſtimated 
theſe ſtill more by the title of the prince than 
by the extent of their means. - But the 6: Mop, | 
the people, and even Charles himſelf, were very. 
far from conceiving a juſt idea either of the 
authority which this fatal title was about to 
place in the hands of the ſucceflors/ of the 
latter, or of the wars, devaſtatious, crimes, 
and horrors of every deſcription of which it 
was to be the ſource. Unleſs for this deteſtable | 
flattery | of Leo, no one of the weak, daſtardly, 


and 
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ad perverſe ſucceſſors of Charles, 0 0 . ever | 
have thought of aſſuming the name of emperor, 

far from Rome, where no one of them ever re- 
| fided! Never, at the extinQtion of this guilty 
rice, would it have entered into the ideas of a wp 
: teutonic count or düke, who commanded at 
moſt a few thouſands -of vaſfals 1 in the foreſts of 
Franconia, | or in the barren and rocky waſtes of 
Bavaria or Suabia, to beſtow « on himt elf the title 
of the vanquiſher of the earth, and to perſuade 
Himſelf that this title eſtabliſhed his 9115 over 
the ſtates Which had once compoſed the do- 
minion of Rome in the weſt, and particularly | 
over Germany and all Italy! But this ul 
being once received and ed. the noble- 
man who was decorated with it did not con- 
ceive a leſs idea of the high deſtiny of himſelf 
and his houſe, becauſe, as was often the caſe, 
his deſcent and origin were mean and con- 
temptible; while eich of the titulary ptinces 
ſtrove with all his might to convert the au- 
thority it gave to the eſtabliſhment or Aggran- 
dizement of the houſe of which he was the 
head. What ſerved to inflame this Paſſion ſtill 
more in the greater part of them, was to ſee a 
prieſt, a felidermt at Rome, under ſhelter of 
another title, the import of which was not pre- 
4 ciſel oy underſtood, contrive in al inſidious and 
* 5 indirect 
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| warte way * ulorp a power he pretended 


to hold excluſively over Italy: this was ans 
other of the cauſes which rendered the empire 
and the emperors ſo diſaſtrous to Italy. 


The indiſcreet admiration we have beſtowed 


on the throne of Rome and that of Italy has con- 


tributed more effectually to their grandeur than f 


even their ſucceſſes, In the hiſtory of the un- 


fortunate race of mortals we every where ſee 


the fatal example of the aſcendancy of words 


over nations, and the. peril which attends the 


adventitious uſage of them, 


Germany is an aſſemblage of ſtates. ems 


barraſſed with privileges, cuſtorns, laws, mos 
nies, prejudices, pretenſions, ridiculous uſages; 
barriers, and governments which unceaſingly 
thwart each other, So many, and ſuch little 
and needy ſovereigns, every where in oppoſi- 
tion, every where jealous, and every where af= 
fecting the importance of a natural enmity, an- 


nounce that ſuch a chaotic maſs cannot long 


bold either its ſhape or its eouliidiey; 


{ a — — — 


| DANGEROUS CALCULATIONS 


POLITICAL arithmetic originated | in Eng- 
land. In the rectifying of errors it is abſolutely 
Vor. II. . neceſſary; 
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neceſſary ;/ but it is at the 3 time uſeful to 


tyranny, becauſe it teaches how far a nation 


may be loaded with taxes, and bear its burthens 


: 1 and patiently. 


In the hands of a than political arith- 


metic is admirable; but if you intruſt it to 


thoſe nice calculators who ſcarcely leave to men 
what is phyfically neceſſary to their exiſtence, 


it becomes a dangerous weapon. If it is-in the 
| poſſeſſion of a mere financier, tremble; he 
will augment the population, to increaſe the 


ſupplies. E 
_ If political calculations could be extended to 


: the phyſical accidents and moral revolutions 


which change the fortune of the citizens, they 


would then contribute to the happineſs of na- 


tions: but they are faulty and objectionable on 
this account, that they conſider alone the mo- 
ney they can ſquee ze and extract. The reſult 
of M. Necker's work is terrible, when we re- 
fle& both what the nation paid under the ancient 
regimen, and what the ſpirit of financing ſtill 


endeavoured to add to fo enormous a charge: 


the nation proceeded under this annual load; 


and a bad policy calculated on how many mil- 
lions more it would. be able to bear without 


finking under the accumulated weight. 
If * be the touchſtone = the fineſt 


th eOries, i 
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theories, political arithmetic has not wrought in 


France all the good that was expected from it, 
its calculations having altogether tended to in- 


vent new taxes on induſtry, Could any thing 


be more deplorable or more unjuſt? 

Thus, in the cloſet of the man who is not 
ſincerely attached to his country, and ſtill leſs 
ſo to the human race, does * ching become 
a poiſon. 

We find in hiſtory 1 option govern- 
ments have oftentimes treated the citizens with 
the higheſt ſeverity. An attachment to politi- 
cal juſtice does not therefore always belong to 
the freer governments; and a ſimple ſociety 
may become as tyrannical as the proudeſt deſpot.. 
The Engliſh aſpire at liberty, but it is for 
themſelves alone, as is evidenced by the almoſt 
inſupportable yoke they have impoſed on 375 * 
habitants of India. | 

A tyrant has occaſionally his moments of 8 
manity: in the hands of an individual poſſeſſ- 
ing an unlimited power, a pure deſpotiſm may 
be leſs terrible than the deciſions of republican 
ſocieties, ſome of which have been known to 
follow up their principles with inflexibility, and 
to be in all caſes devoid of pity. IR 

A tyrant may open his eyes on the follies 
and enormity of his enemies: but an oppreſſive 
7 f 2 
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* republic neither bluſhes nor trembles. The 
moſt dangerous of. all tyrannies reſides in the 
breaſts of thoſe. adminiſtrators who fancy they 
add to their own liberty when they meinen 
others to a ſtate of ſlavery. 
In the regions favoured by liberty, en 
are oftentimes hardly dealt by: Switzerland 
abounds in excluſive privileges; the cruel 
citizen there perſuades.. himſelf that the air and 
the ſun's rays being his property, he can de- 
55 prive him of them "oe . on bis terri- 
i 2: 4 KF 
When ns bad not yet completed her plan 
of conqueſt, the Romans ſtudied to conciliate 
the affections of the conquered nations: they 
allowed the provinces to make choice of the go- 
vernment they ſhould deem to be beſt calculated 
for their internal policy; and the ſubſidies they 
demanded from them were on the condition of 
offranehiſement: with reſpect to their laws, 
they were their own maſters. But when the 
work of ſubjugation was completed, Rome, 
which had before enchanted the nations by her 
beneficent ſway, did not neglect to terrify them: 
the ſent her pretors and her preſidents into the 
provinces, Paulus Emilius received an order 
from the ſenate to deliver up Epirus to pillage, 
and this order was executed throughout the 
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whole province: in one day an hundred and 
fifty thouſand ſlaves were made, and ſeventy 
cities and towns ſacked. Could any oy have 


| given a more cruel order ? 
To come to leſs conſequential objects, we 


will take a view of the' ſmall republics, and ſee 
there the inſupportable pride of a little inhabi- 


3 tant, who with the quality of bourgeors fancies . 


| himſelf ſuperior to the reſt of the world, and 
who in the little village where he exerciſes his 
authority perſecutes the ſtranger with all his 
might: his quality of bowrgeors is his ſole title 
and inheritance: and to ſuch a degree does it 
infatuate him, that his inſolence 1 W 

exceed every lh g. „ 


. OF PRECISE LAWS. 


IN England there was a law which forbad | 
bigamy, or the having of two wives. A man 
was accuſed of having five; and as this caſe 
had not been ſpecified, the culprit was ac- 
quitted, upon a decifion that the law ought to 
be interpreted literally, becauſe, according to 
the Engliſh, it ſhould never be equivocal. It 
was afterwards amended, and declared expreſsly, 
5. 1 5 x that 
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that he who ſhould take more than one wife 
ſhould be conſidered. as guilty of bigamy, and | 
puniſhed accordingly. _ 

About the - ſame time, and. in the * 
country, a man cut off his adverſary's noſe: he 
was tried for this offence, and the charge of 
having mutilated a member was laid in the in- 
dictment. The counſel for the accuſed main- 
tained, in his defence, that the noſe was not a 
member; and upon this an act of parliament 
Was framed, declaring that for the future it 
ſhould be conſidered as ſuch. . "= 

Preciſe laws afford no room for -fubtlettes, | 
while thoſe that are equivocal beget proceſſes to 
infinity: upon theſe the ſubaltern miniſters of 
Juſtice live, as worms are nouriſhed by PRAVA 
bodies. | | 

In France, ſuccefions. and contracts have 
been the moſt cuſtomary : aliments of chicanery, 
Lawyers and proctors deteſt whatever is clear: 
and notaries, by their enigmatical expreſſions, 
ſeem in a manner to have nothing elſe in view 
beſides veiling their ignorance and puzzling 
every thing. If the laws were to be literally 
expreſſed, they would be as literally inter- 
preted; and the fortuitous intervention of a 
few abſurd caſes would not prevent their ma- 
6 __ diſplay. PRE 
The 
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The moſt neceſſary reform in French juriſ- 
prudence that I know. of, would therefore be 
to filence the adyocates, the moſt determined 
wranglers in exiſtence. They ought merely to 
narrate, to prove, and to conclude by a ſhort 
recapitulation ; or rather, the inſtruction on 
each proceſs ought to be made out in writing, 
an expedient that would put an end to the un- 
neceſſary and diſguſting prattle of the bar. The 
pleaders would be more aſhamed to write than 
to ſpeak prolixly ; and their ogHe porous bawling 
would ceaſe to diſhonour| daily the ſanctuary of 
the laws. 


Lycurgus and Solon forbad the uſe of that | | 


| verboſe eloquenge which they conſidered as 
having no other tendency than, that of leading 
men aſtray from the path of truth, Some of 
_ theſe ſpeech-makers have a knack of ſeizing on 
the minds of weak men, and of communicating 
their borrowed paſſions to their hearers, juſt as 
a a madman communicates his diſtortions and gri- 
maces to thoſe who look upon him, 

In proportion as patriotic eloquence is admi- 
rable in its great movements, when, by the 
mouth of public orators, it thunders in ſupport 
of the national cauſe, as it once thundered at | 
Athens and at Rome ;—in proportion as it 1s 
venerable when it ſpeaks to the people on their 
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great intereſts, 3 it determines by an in- 
ſtinct more ſure than reaſoning, ſo is it ridicu- 
lous when it waſtes itſelf in obſcure controvers 
fies, and when, a ſlave to the. little venal paſ- 
ſions, it tends to no other effect than to weaken. 

| the wiſeſt laws. It then begets a long courſe of 
5 pleadings, and the multitude of forms through 
which the pleader is obliged to paſs before he can 
reach the end of a conteſt, | 

The ſubtlety of legal commentators throws 
a thick veil over the beſt right: and as what- 
ever prolongs the trial is 7 8 to the rich client 
and injurious to the poor one, thoſe of the for- 
mer claſs keep in pay the multitude of intrepid, 
babbling advocates, who would weary the pa». 
tience of the judges, and exhauſt their faculties, 
if ſilence were not to be impoſed on them. 
They would drive Themis from her temple, 


and in deſpite of all juſtice would remain maſtery 
| of the field of battle. 


It is really diſtreſſing to ſee cee 8 
perfectly indifferent to the cauſe chance throws 


in their way, follow it up with the moſt tenaci- 


ous obſtinacy ; if there were as many tribunals 
as the myſterious ladder of Jacob had ſteps, every 


cauſe would have its appeal, and the diſputes 
would be eternal. 


1 bare introduced the above 1 images into this 
| ferious 
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ſerious diſcuſſion, the better to deſcribe the legal 
| abuſes which certainly call aloud for reform, and 


which are haraſſing in the extreme both to thy | 


judges and the public, 
Let me aſk who can digeſt the multiplicity of 
local cuſtoms in France w and how can a way be 
ſeen. through the prodigious number of foreign 
edicts; the obſcurity of the code, the digeſt, and 
the new laws; the acceſſion of the canonical 
ones; the various ordonnances, ſtatutes, and 
declarations; the collection of refolutions and 
awards of tribunals; and the commentaries and 
annotations of the legal body ? The patience, - 
the reaſoning, and the views of the philoſopher | 
are terrified at their recolle&tion, 
In the obſcure juriſprudence of decrees chica- 
nery ſucks the blood of the people. Ah! what 
bold ſpirit will ſtep forward and ſimplify the 
laws? A king of China had a diamond mine 
cloſed, to the end that the attention of his ſub- 
jets. might not be diverted from agriculture : 
but to what monarch will it belong to diſpel the 
frightful chaos in which juſtice ſo often ſtrays ? 
The Augean ſtable once found a Hercules to 
cleanſe it: it cannot be that we are condemned 
everlaſtingly to n in filth. 
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k. LAW AMONG THE HEBREWS. 


= ee 8 is the: impoſſible thing; 
if Lycurgus himſelf ſaw during his life-time the 
derangement of his ſyſtem ; if democracies have 
ſeen their principle of equality difappear ; and if 
the remedy of an equal divifion of lands is a 
greater evil than inequality, the government 
ought nevertheleſs to recollect thät an indivi- 
dual can owe nothing to the ſtate, provided the 
ſtate owes him nothing; that the baſis of every 
political body reſides in a juſt temperament; that 
it has been formed to concur towards the gene- 
ral happineſs by eſtabliſhing that of each mem - 
ber; and that the law ought to reſtrain as much 
as poſſible the cupidity which heaps up exceſſive 
wealth, afterwards to adopt ſuch pea as 
may tend to render properties leſs unequal, 
Among the Hebrews there was a law emi- 
nently with: : land could not be alienated by 
fale for a longer period than forty-nine years. 
_ * purchaſer s enjoyment was for a ſufficiently 
long term; and the {eller was not rotrievably 
_ deprived of his property. | 
If the ſtate were not occaſionally to reſtrain 
the covetouſneſs natural to certain men who de- 
mive enormous profits from the public revenues, 


all 
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all the riches would ſoon be confined to a parti- 
cular claſs. To deſtroy this monſtrous diſpro- 
portion, and the inconveniences that reſult from 
tt, there are ſyſtems that make a ſweep of riches, 
taking the treaſure out of certain coffers that are 
too full to pour it in elſewhere. Theſe com- 
motions, notwithſtanding they do not take place 
in a well ordered government, are ſtill not with- 
out their utility, when they wage a ſpecies of 
war on fortunes illegitimately acquired, and 
founded on malyerſations authorized i in times of 
trouble, | 
Wealth acquired by the misfortunes of the 
ſtate periſhes of itſelf as it were in an inſtant: a 
gnawing worm, which labours unceaſingly to 
| devour the root, is at the foot of the tree. 
Where is now the race of each of the Midaſſes 
in whoſe hands every thing was convetted to 
gold ? I have witueſſed the ruin of thirty houſes 
ſcandalouſly - enriched, either in the ſubaltern 
departments of the miniſtry, or in the odious 
revenue appointments : I have ſeen the children 
of theſe. criminal fathers diffipate the property 
on which the public malediction has fallen, A 
ſimilar fate will befall the opulence of the job- 
bers, contra@ors, and monopoliſts of our days: 
their ill * wealth * be ſcattered abroad, 


5 aud 


1 
and their names conſigned to oblivion and con 
tempt. 


The liſt of all the rich 88 Re "TRY 


| inundated France ſince the death of Henry the 


Great would be curious]! Where are they, and 
where their poſterity ? Is it not ſurpriſing that 
not the ſmalleſt trace of them and theirs is to be 


found? Certainly an exterminating angel muſt 
have been charged to deſtroy theſe ſons of for- 
tune, theſe ephemeridal giants who. threatened 


to ſwallow up every thing : how can otherwiſe 


ſuch a phenomenon be explained? What a con- 


ſolation to groaning virtue, and what a leſſon to 


the robbers who ſubſiſt on rapine alone! they 
are deſtroyed the firſt by their own deſtruQtive 
ſyſtems. 


However, waving all this, hai are nodkic 


tions. which, attacking in a manner the proprie- 


tors of ſpecie only, are neither ſo injurious nor 
deſtructive as if they were to bear on the induf« 
trious elaſſes, the cultivators more eſpecially, 


' HISTORICAL APPROXIMATION, 


| IT; is impoſſible not to call to our recollection 
the Gracchi, who refuſed to eraploy the prodi- 
gious vas od nature and renown had be- 
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awed: on them in any other way than for the 
good of their fellow citizens: the elder Grac- 
chus fell; and as in this great man all the 
ſtrength of the de reſided, * . * 
with him. 

The younger aff the Gracchi periſhed at — 
bead of the ſame: party, for the ſame cauſe, and 
under ſimilar circumſtances. 

Nearly ſeventeen centuries after, hiſtory af- 
forded a ſimilar event in Holland. In the midſt 
of his ſervices and his toils, De Witt had no 
other objects than the glory, the happineſs, _ 
more eſpecially the liberty of his country: it 
was attacked, and he defended it with * | 
and intrepidity. The party agaiaſt which he. 
had to combat eſteemed him too much not to 
dread him: it was therefore judged expedient to 
get rid of him by aſſaſſination. He had a bro- 
ther equally beloved and eſtimable, but not in 
the enjoyment of ſo high a reputation. The 
elder having ſurvived his wounds, the party 
which attacked the grand penſionary changed 
its means: it attacked his virtue, and publiſned 
a number of grievances, all tending to render 


him odious. Theſe perſecutions were ſo long 


protracted, ſo craftily managed, and ſo cruel and 


vindicte in their means, ri De Witt formed 


the reſolution to give up his. poſt of grand pen- 
1 | ſioner 
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© flotier of Holland: he ſent in his A to 
the aſſembly of the ſtates- general, and it was 

accepted. This reſignation ſerved to kindle up 

afreſh the bitter animoſity of his enemies: he 


became the abhorrence of the very people whoſe 
idol he had been; they were deceived, aud in 
the _ _ murdered hotly tes becken. 


e e e | REVOLT.. 


ca we Sun the law fulneſs of the Roi 
infurre&ion, which expelled Tarquin and abo- 
liſhed royalty? Before that event, Athens and 
Sparta had ſubſtituted a new government in the 
place of thoſe kings who ſo wantonly abuſed 
their powers. 1 our own times, Holland, 
Switzerland, America, and at length France, 
have renewed that great ſpectacle. Ah! if the 
Danes had put the cruel Chriſtian to death, if 
the Heffians had depoſed their laſt Landgrave, 
the Moguls Aurengzeb, the Maroquins Muley- | 
Imael; if the princes, ſeconded by Philip the 
Fair, had repreſſed the inſolent ambition of 
Boniface VIII. would theſe deteſtable ſovereigns 

have been pitied in their merited fall? _ 
2 be fe 298 who aſcended a throne was @ fortunate 
* n 
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lers: yes, and unfortunately, becauſe men, for 
want of equality among them, could not chooſe 
a philoſopher or a virtuous magiſtrate. At pre- 
ſent, eloquence, profound ſenſe, and genius, 


would pave the way to the throne: no one 
however is poſſeſſed of every accompliſhment ;' 
and the man the moſt favoured; by nature, is 
brought by innumerable points within the limits 
of moral equality. | 1 


Thomas Paine ſhows the great ratility of the 
monarchical ſyſtem, and demonſtrates a decided 


| ſuperiority in the ſyſtem termed republican... 
By republicaniſin he does not mean what this 

word imports in Holland and in ſome of the 
Italian ſtates; he underſtands merely a govern- 
ment by repreſentation, a government founded 
ant the invariable ee of the nenn, 


The machined es EY of al 
ſhocks humanity, inaſmuch as it degrades the 
honour and dignity of mankind by the diſguſt 
we experience in beholding them governed by 
children and commanded by brutes. It is im- 
poſſible to diſguiſe the ills which monarchy has 
h __ on the earth, penury, e my 


* Aline from a tragedy of Voltaire. Is * premier que 


fut roi, fut un ſoldat n 


and 
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and murders, All hell, he PW is to be found 
in a monarch 7. | 
The whole: of hiſtory ſhows a OPT 
W form of government is always the 
moſt akin to extreme corruption, and that in it 
the individual will, with certain effect and in 
a concealed and inſolent manner, annuls the 
general will —this mg becomes 9 
rannical. 
When that falſe and 8 idea was oh 
| bliſhed that kingdoms were private eftates, the 
property of one man, a wide door was opened 
to every abſurdity and to every crime. 
Ariſtotle commends monarchy ; but he founds 
the excellence of that government upon the 
ſuppoſition that a man, firm, prudent, and in- 
telligent, holds the reins and aQs according to 
laws wiſely eſtabliſhed, He depicts the ſove- 
reign elevated above others as much by his 
| knowledge and his virtues as by his power; 
perſuaded. as he is that himſelf like the law 
_ exiſts only for the good of the people, the word 
of the prince may be more depended upon than 
the oath of other men : then the uniformity of 
plans, the ſecrecy of enterpriſes, and the ce- 
lerity of theit execution would inſpire cou- 
fidence and reſpe& within the realm and fear 
abroad. But this ideal perfection which leads 
| us 


- 
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us back to unity, that fertilizing principle in 


nature;-has appeared 1 at vaſt „ in the 
annals of the world. „ 


Let us confeſs that liberty can ares be 


found except in the democratic forms, becauſe 
| theſe alone give to each citizen an inclination 
to obey; they render him maſter of himſelf, 
equal to others, and valuable to the ſtate of 

which he forms a part. p 

But theſe forms are extremely difficult to 
eſtabliſh.” A nation of cultivators-would be the 
beſt of all nations, as it is alrcady N * 
popular government. | 


Men are equal when they depend only upon 


the laws, and are all equally charged with the 
glorious employment of contributing to the re- 
poſe and the felicity of their country. When 


the laws ſecure the independence of each in- 


dividual, all the citizens may be free one as 
another; for the true character of a free go- 


vernment is that the individuals are not ſlaves to ; 


men, . but only ſubject to the laws. | 

From the commencement of the French mo- 
narchy to the year 1254, the people were 
nothing at all; long after they had very ſmall 
influence: but at lalt that gothic edifice is 
levelled with the duft, that inſolent barbariſca, 
that moral and political diforder; | 


Vor. II. 390 ; Politics 
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( „ 
Politics had always been calculated upon re- 
ſuks cloſely connected with the force and ne- 
ceſſity of the times; and this had deceived the 
moſt intelligent. But ſooner. or later the laws 
awaken, according to the expreſſion of the 
cardinal de Reta, the people recognize them, | 
| 2 deliverers and avengers ariſG. 
Wbatever language may be held, the 8 
n lics of antiquity have equalled the monarchies 
in duration, becauſe the entire adminiſtration of 
affairs becomes corrupt among the people, and 
| becauſe. the diſpoſition of the multitude, in ge- 
neral virtuous, does not produce villains, nor re- 
ward thoſe known to be ſuch, as the monarch 
does, who has conſtantly occaſion for Lg 
ſworn to a blind obedience. 
Nothing can equal the reſources of 3 
genius 3 labours and ſacrifices attach it the more 
to its country. In the genius of the republican 
there always remains ſomething fixed, I mean 
the love of freedom; and whatever may be 
the af] perity of internal diviſions, the affection of 
the oitizen is never entirely extinguiſhed. 


Let vs ſum up our diſcourſe :—This unrea- 
ſonable power has fince the beginning of the 


Tos world been the curſe and ſcourge of ſociety and 


of the human race. A lawful monarch be- 
comes an uſurper when he (eres what does not 
oil belong 


— ww * 
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belong to him: how idle a fancy to believe him- 


{elf proprietor of a throne as if it were a farm! 


what height of folly to believe in the 28888 
| 1 of poſſeſſing a nation! 


Never can a monarchy confer greatneſs on a 


people; there offices are eſteemed only accord- 


ing to their degree of emolument; men are 


valued according to their influence, their rank, 
their ineome; weakneſs is preferred to capacity; 


and the baſe mind is preferred to the generous 
heart: he who breathes noble and patriotic ſen- 
timents receives the appellation 'of enthuſiaſt; 


and the moſt devoted ſubmiſſion is the only 


way to advancement. Weakneſs, ignorance, 
and abaſement, deſcend by degrees from the firſt 
to the laſt claſſes of the ſociety; and the great 
mutually forgive each other their injuſtice, in- 
terweave it in every direQtivn, and reduce it toa 
ſyſtem. . 


The monarchical government favours heredi- 


tary ariſtocracy, which, in the opinion of the 


greateſt philoſophers, is the fitteſt of all things 
to ſtifle probity, talents, and patriotiſm. 


Every nation, I admit, cannot ſoar at firſt to 


democracy; it requires either the exploſion of 
the greateſt courage, or the effect of time, to 
ſum up the concourſe of particular wills into a 
predominant wall * to the public felicity. 
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Is When a nation is -profoundly; and truly en- 
lightened, it will incline to the democratic form 
of government, becauſe it will no longer take for 
leaders creatures at once ſtupid and wicked, be- 
cauſe it will be careful to be directed by great 
men who may enlighten it, and becauſe ſuperior 
qualities will ever have over it a natural aſcends, 
ant. What conſtitutes the liberty of ſuch a 
government, is that a plurality of ſuffrages can 
never be procured 1 in it without n than 
ordinary capacity. | 
T Thus knowledge introduces democracy, which | 
_ elevates the aa to the higheſt pitch of Which 
they are capable : its Wee upon great ob- 
jects, and the habit of diſcuſſing them, ſharpen 
the intellect and enlarge the mind to a degree 
unknown under every other form of govern- 
ment. What an immenſe difference between a 
peaſant of Schwitz or of e and a 
Ruſſian or a Poliſh flave ! 35 
That democratic leaders mould be a prey to 
the unruly paſſions of the populace, 1 is indeed an 
| inconvenience; but, in every view, is it not 
better that many thouſands ſhould avenge them- 
ſelves upon one, than that one ſhould amuſe him- 
of with perſecuting thouſands ? 
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MAV theſe two words be never ſeparate 
Search hiſtory, and you will find that in all anti- 
quity there was never any difference made be- 
tween the condition of a citizen and that of a 
ſoldier : each was obliged to fight for his 
houſehold - gods. It was long before ſoldiers 
were enliſted; nor did the Romans enrolled in 
the army ceaſe to be Roman citizens. Deſpo- 
tiſm began when the citizens believed that 
commerce and. agriculture did not allow them 
ſufficient leiſure for the exerciſe of arms. -Until 
the time of Louis XIV. moderate armies only 
had appeared. in the field; 'when that monarch 
was enabled to keep on foot battalions formid- 
able by their numbers, the national liberty re- 
ceived the greateſt check. Men began to 
think that armies belonged to the monarch, and 
that, with numerous forces, a war is ſooner 
finiſhed. This was a double error: the war of 
the ſucceſſion of Spain laſted more than twelve 
years; the war of 1756, which it was ſuppoſed 
at the commencement could not laſt above two 
campaigns, was protracted till the year 1763. 
After the concluſion of peace, war ſtill ſubſiſted 
under another form, becauſe there yet remained 


Gg3. on 


1 6. 


on x foot numerous bodies of troops. Theſe have 

been the true pillars of deſpotiſm, but at the 
fame time they ſhook its lofty fabric as ſoon as 
they adopted the firſt patriotic ideas. 

What is the wiſh of a crowned deſpot? To 
employ the army againſt its country, to behold 
army butcher army, and citizens murder citi- 
Zens. It is in ſecluding the ſoldier from the 
citizen that he finds his principal force, and he 
thus deſtroys all that . ne ERA vir- 
tues of civiſm. 

There have never been are traitors to 
their country than thoſe on whom it has con- 
ferred the higheſt honours and the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed poſts ; the crowned potentate has al- 
ways been diſpoſed to make himſelf be con- 
ſidered as ſuperior to human nature, and to give 
himſelf out for a being approaching nearer to the 
_ divinity than other men. He will take every 
method to pay his retainers ; he will inſpire 
them with ferocious ideas; he will entice them 
to ſhow an open contempt for their country, 
the ſovereignty of the nation, and the rights of 
the citizens; and to theſe eternal truths to op- 

poſe thoſe words of a ſlave, I ſerve the king. It 

. was thus the fanatics committed the murderous 
deeds on the night of St. Wee and, at 

noury blow, exclaimed, we 1 =P 

Bu 


( its ) 


But che citizen-ſoldier will deſpiſe the 
wheedling language of tyranny, he will always 
have preſent to his mind the fraternal law. As 
he will be taken from the middle claſs, he will 
be humane and juſt, for it is in that claſs that 
we ſhall find moſt probity and virtue. In this 
happy ſtate of mediocrity, man, content with 
his lot, neither feels nor makes others feel the 
contemptuous pride inſpired by rank, or the 
thirſt of gold created by the aſpect of the throne. 


This reſpectable order of citizen-ſoldiers loves 


the laws at the fame time that it is n 
of the l virtues. | 


* * * 
1 - 
* 


22 swiss WHO SELL THEMSELVES, 
WHAT. name ſhall we give to theſe Weg 


1 make it a particular profeſſion to butcher 


men ? "Theſe mercenaries deſcend from their 
mountains to hire out their arms, to ſtain them 
with blood in foreign quarrels with which they 


are unconcerned, and to plunge them into the - 
bowels of their fellow creatures. The iſſue 
of the war is indifferent to them, they are only 


carrying on trade what a trade! The Swiſs 
cantons may plead in vain that they want 
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money, and that they procui re it by devaſtation 
and the carnage of mankind. No nation.on the 
globe has committed ſuch an inſult, upon hu- 
manity; for to leave one's country ta murder 
and to ſell one's blood to another, this ſordid 
| and cruel Practice is ſo utterly diſgraceful that 
no epithet f is e 223 to characterize 
it. So 24 14 

| They protend to have F . at bote, an 
| aſſertion which merits inveſtigation ;/ but furely 
they are the greateſt enemies of the freedom of 

5 other —_ The Swiſs. Juring the league al- 
ways acted on the fide of deſpotifim : the 
greateſt cruelties were perpetrated by them. 
That military body is without any ſort of coun- 
try, and conſequently deaf ko every deſpot who 
retains it in his pay. 1 cannot help feeling a 
ſentiment of horror and contempt” at that co- 
hort of ſatellites, which would blindly obey every 
crowned head, and would execute, if he ſhould 
command it, a maſſacre like that of Theſſalo- 
nica, the moſt atrocious. recorded i in hiſtory. 

In true monarchies, the king 1 is. refuſed the 
right of enacting laws, but is charged with the 
execution of them; he poſſeſſes force ſufficient 
to cruſh the violators of the laws, but not 
enough to oppreſs the nation. It is plain he 
ought not to have a body of troops of * kind 
at 


* 
"— 
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at his diſpoſal, becauſe he might abuſe; that 
truſt; but he ſhould enjoy. the privilege of di: 
recting a proper force, to ſubdue the refractory. 
In the due meaſure of this force lies the great 
ſecret of legiſlation ; ; when that balance i is fopnd; 


the conſtitution is g good. . 
But if what ſurrounds the — 5 PRES 


terror, if he encircles himſelf — a hited 


phalanx, with a ſort of janiſſaries, the conſtity- 


tion is vicious. He will, labour, with this 


phalanx, however flender it may be, to attract 
other mercenaries, and to augment his revenue 


or his prerogatives rather than the glory of the 


empire; he is a ſatrap, and ho longer a king. 


The government 15. bad when hes hing es 


the baneful power of compoſing bis guard of 


foreigners or of paſſive ſlaves, WhO will; ſerve as 
inſtruments of his rage. or caprice; all the 
cauſes of deſtruction then ſurround at once the 
people and the throne. The government, cor- 


rupted by the preſence of theſe ſatellites, cannot 
naturally ſupport itſelf e the moſt violent 


and moſt ſhameful means. 


F oreign troops in the hands of the wine! ! 


Why? Alas! have not nations at all times per- 
ceived the dreadful conſequences of that horrid 
combination? Oh, Samuel! how wiſely thou 


N in holding out to a nation mad enough 


to 
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to aſk fof a bing, the moſt hideous picture of - 
the innumerable N cya which ern 
ropalty. 4 ett, 

It would have best impoſtble for all the 
banditti and all the highway robbers on earth, 
to kill as many men in a thouſand years as 
Louis XIV. deſtroyed in fifty; and without fo- 

reign ſoldiers, perhaps he would not have been 
able to make the nation bow down its head _ 
| Web = ene yer ard at. 


*' DIALOGUE BETWEEN A AND "Y 


A 4. 10 What age did the clergy begin to form 
« body upart from the ſtate? 
B. In the reign of Charlemagne. 
A. Charlemagne then loved the church a 
B. As much as he did his concubines. 
A. He is faid nevertheleſs to o have made. exe 
cellent n 
B. Very excellent! 
A. What benefit do we enjoy from wwe f 
B. He introduced the Gregorian mode of 
aging” into our churches ; he founded many 
biſhopries and monaſteries; and he brought to 
his court with much pomp the miniſſers of the 


humble religion which we profeſs. 
* Was 
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A. Was that prince a faint or a fool? 
B. Neither. He was ambitious, ' amorous, 
and fond of ſhow ; he made a diſtinct body of 
the ſons of the church, who in the pompous 
aſſemblies of the ſtates · general, trampled the 
third eſtate under foot. He was a high- ſpirited 
prince and a good chriſtian, who demonſtrated 
to the regions which he conquered, that thoſe 


who were commanded to travel on foot with a 


ſingle coat and without ſhoes, ſtaff, or purſe, 
might, without infringement of the divine pre- 
cepts, travel in a carriage, keep miſtreſſes and 
ſlaves, and clothe themſelves with the ſpoils of 

Aſia. Since his time the elergy were diſtin- 


guiſhed from the two orders of the kingdom by 


the privilege of paying no tribute except under 


the name of a benevolence or voluntary ; dona- 5 


tion, of reſiſting the fovereign, and even of de- 


poſing him, when he would not comply with 


the views of the church. It is true, to the great 


ſcandal of God and of the angels, the power f 


that ſacred body begins to decline. 

A. What could occafion this revolution ? 
B. Philoſophy : and accordingly they thun- 
der againſt it in the towns and in the villages. 


But our lords the clergy have a greater adver- 


ſary to repel, and are deſtitute of ſtrength ; the 


league has n exhauſted them. 


A. What 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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6 Wbat i is this terrible a * 
Rb Pleaſautry. The proud ſtate with which 
| they formerly intimidated both king and people 
is turned into ridicule; and the title which they 
claim of the divine organ, affords excellent ſub- 
ject of raillery: they bluſh themſelves at being 
What they are, and if they could lay aſide the 
crozier and the mitre, and retain the revenues 
which they get by: theſe, bieroglyphics, we 
ſhould ſee them with a ſword by their ſide, 
eating fleſh-meat on Friday, and keeping pub- 
licly an opera girl. What vexes them 1 is, that 
every day well-digeſted plans are offered for 
ſtripping them of their riches, which however 
they employ to very uſeful purpoſes; for with- 
out them how many ſhopkeepers would not 
have an honourable opportunity of becoming 
bankrupts; how many tender chickens would 

not be acquainted with the prolific virtue of the 
holy Roman church; how many farmers would 
be compelled to grow rich by the proper culti- 
vation of the ground ? | 

A. Why deprive them of the -offeſſions be- 
ſtowed on them by the munificence of our an- 
ceſtors? 


B. It is to imitate Catherine II, empreſs of 
all the Ruſſias. | 


A. What has ſhe done ſo remarkable ? 
| Fg B. But 


| 6 461 Y: | 
B. But a ſmall matter: ſſte ſeiaed the pro- 


perty of the eceleſiaſtics in 1768; and now pen- 


ſions, perhaps too liberally, the arehbiſhops, bi- 


ſhaps, monks, and prieſts.. 4 7 #3 Int: 7 tt 20 


A. 0. Chyrehwen:: are. 1 then) y very rich in 
e 10 Tia e . 4.5 


, 
| ; bidawy l 


B. They poſſeſs a full ee al the reve· 
nues of the kingdom, D 


A. Whence have they i duch a 
B. From the weakneſs of our kings, from 


the ſuperſtition of the pas and from their 
own pious induſtry. 


A. What do 1 mean by pious in- 
duſtry? 


B. I mean; 1, the can 3, At 


tions; 3, indulgences; 4, teſtaments; 5, the 
inquiſition; 6, confeſſion; 7, purgatory; 8, the 


Roman chancery; 9, ks ; 10, baptiſms ; | 77 PU 


marriages ; 12, interments; 13, the civil wars; 3, 
14, miſſions. obo 

A. What mean you by the — "FW 

B. That famous expedition of the F ech, 
Germans, Italians, and Engliſh into Aſia, in 
which, with a view of wreſtling Paleſtine = 
the hands of the Muſſulmen, they pillaged, rob- 
bed, ſacked, and raviſhed wherever they paſſed. 


* 


The two firſt: cruſades colt Europe en hun- 
dred thouſand e 


it 31 "31 22 * 
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A. But ho were the eruſades wade ab 
2 ſervient to the induſtry of ecclefiaſtics ? | 
B. In this way: the barons, in e 
themſelves for the expedition, ſold their eſtates 
at a lo price j the biſhops and monks Who had 
money, purchaſed them, without paying the 
mes of alienation ; the monks made their pur- 
_ chaſes 1 Pans ee my good ra pr to 
heaven. SYS: 
A Tat me n s a Mſpenſation Sy 
B. It is a certain permiſſion granted by the 
pope or the biſhops to do what is forbidden by 


ſtme laws of which the popes and the _— are 


the authors. 

A. And what is an af isdölgener? 

B. It is a kind of eurreney eſtabliſhed to at- 
tract tnoney; it is an abſolution of the fins com- 

mitted againſt the holy church, and this abſolu- 
tion frees you, even beyotid the grave; from the 
ſtripes, the faggots, the caldrons, _ the red- 
hot coals of hell. 

A. And how have teſtaments become, in 
ſcerdotal hands, a pious kind of induſtry ? 

B. Nothing was eaſier: an old debauchee, 
whom! death hems in on all fides, calls a prieſt ; 
he recounts his wild ſallies, #tid, appalled at the 
 ihvgioary horrors of halt, aſks; with a voice in- 

OY by obs, if he may Hope for mercy. 
Perhaps 


72S ta) 
Perhaps you may, perhaps not, replies the prieſts 


divine juſtice muſt be ſatisfied, it muſt be ap- 


peaſed by ſacrifices ; no ſacrifice is more agree- 
able in its eyes than a real and complete. diſen- 
gagement from the good things of this world. 
This abnegation cannot be entire and meritori- 
ous unleſs it be performed according to the ca- 
nonical laws; theſe laws require that chriſtians 
ſhould divide their effects among the poor: now, 
the poor are the children of the church; it is 
therefore to the church that you ought to give 
your riches, that the diſtribution may be made 
in the beſt poſſible manner. The Jeſuits were 
dexterous in recommending this expiatory ſatiſ- 
faction to their penitent hearers : they obtained. 
ſeven thouſand three hundred and fifty legacies 
in Flanders, twelve thouſand throughout Ger- 
many, more than twenty thouſand in Spain and 


the Indies, fix thouſand two hundred and thirty 


in Italy, and a great many in England, not to 


mention the gun- powder plot. Seeing in France. 


that they could not prevail on Henry IV. to 
make a bequeſt in their favour, they contrived 


to aſſaſſinate him: the Jacobins had ſet them the 
example. 16K 


A. What is the Waist We: 5 
B. It is a holy and pious tribunal eſtabliſhed 


| by the hora of God on earth, to curry: 
comb : 
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co tnbgand burn thoſe who believe not that che 
goſpel commands to curty- comb and buru. 


Phe criminals at this tribunal "forfeit their ef- 
fects, which are ſhared between tlie holy father 


the pope, the reverend fathers the Jacobins, and 


the beneficent officers of that ſacred court. 


When the accuſed 1 is rich, he generally eſcapes 


the roaſting. The kings of the ſouth employ it 


to keep their grandees | in ſervitude. In France, 


this tribunal is held in abhorrence; and, from 5 


ſpirit of humanity, letiers de cachet have been 


fubſtituted. Formerly the biſhops had blauk 


ones in their pocket; at preſent, to obtain theſe 
letters, they muſt preſent memoirs, which'! are 
either not read, or, if read, not approved. 


A. 1 ſhould think that confeſſion can Nasa 


be beneficial to the clergy; it concerns only the 


fins which all the world knows. x 


B. Let me take the liberty to fay —1. . Con- | 


feſſion is very uſeful in religious wars: 2. A pe- 


nitent credits blindly white a holy director an- 


nounces to him from heaven: he may indeed 


be enlightened, in which caſe he ſmiles at the 
confeſſor and returns to the War no more; but 

if he is not, which 1 is the.caſe with at leaſt three 
fourths of the catholics, be obeys, and thereby 
the church gains its object: — 54 Confeſſion gives 


n Po 65 the Moſt High- „ perfect Eng 


ledge 
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ledge of affairs and characters; it is by this 


mean that our worſhipful prelates learn what 
pyfles among their rectors "= 

4+ Confeſſion is wonderfully ſervicible in law- 
ſuits : 5. By confeſſion our benign apoſtles be- 
come acquainted with all temperaments, and 
can with certainty fix on the object of their be- 
loved miſſion: 6. Confeſſion contributes to the 
augmentation of church caſualties; it is en- 
joined by way of penance to ſay maſſes at the 
rate of fifteen ſous, to build a chapel, to found 


a  chatity,—and all this-contributes to the prieſt's | 


intereſt. The church is poor, and muſt be re- 


| lieved from its embarraſſments. I 


A. I have always heard it faid that purga- 


tory is the place where the ſouls of thoſe who 
die under a venial fin wait a full juſtification to 
enter into celeſtial glory: J ſee no connection 
this has with prieſtly rapacity. 

B. But you ſhall ſee; and ſo liſten to me.— 
When Saint Odilon, abbot of Clung, diſco- 
vered purgatory, he fancied that, to ſecure a de- 


eent ſubſiſtence for his monks, it was requiſite 


to engage the people to embrace this diſcovery. 
The Roman Court, which ſoreſaw the advan- 
tages that would accrue from this Benedictine 
di eam; declared poſitively that Saint Odilon was 


Vor. II. „ a man 


in families: 
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a man gifted with a ſtrong bett and 
had found out a place unknown for more than 
ſixty thouſand years. This court aſterwards 
perſuaded the people that it would be neither 
prudent nor decent in them to allow their 
fathers, mothers, brothers, ſiſters, friends, &c. 
to be burned for a peccadillo; that the prayers 
which were eſtabliſhed would ſhorten the dura- 
tion of the chaſtiſement ; arid that, by paying 
handſomely, a thouſand ſouls at once might be 
| liberated from that abode of darkneſs and horror. 
Twenty troops of monks inculcated fo deeply 
this ridiculous jargon into the minds of the 
catholics, that the holy and poor church of 
| Jeſus was entirely deluged with effects move- 
able and immoveable, till Luther determined, 
out of ſpite, to ſhut up purgatory, into which 
none now enter except German and, Italian 
bigots. 


A. Does the Roman Chancery reſemble that 
of France | ? 


B. No. At Paris ſaws are paid, it 18 ; true, 
which ought not to be paid; but this is only 
to liquidate the debts of the chancellors. _ i 
Rome there are certain rates fixed for all the 
ſins committed or to be committed: ſo much 
for beving gone to bed to one's ſiſter, one's 


aunt, 
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aunt, or one's brother; ſo much fot having 
murdered one's king, one's father, one's friend; 
ſo much for having blaſphemed God,' heaven, 
earth, and hell. When you wiſh to recommit 
a fin, you muſt there pay double. | 

A. Do the prieſts draw a great profit 9 5 
the maſſes? 

B. In Portugal, on Au Souls Day, an 
hundred thouſand piaſters are received for 
maſſes: at Paris, among the Genovefains, the 
Cordeliers, the Capucins, and at St. Martin in 
the fields, a regiſter is kept of the maſſes paid, 
and when there is a ſurplus, the facriſtans who- 
receive them at twelve ſous, ſend them into 
the provinces at eight. I maintain that in this 
city there are ſold, taking one year with an- 
other, a million of mafles. „ 
A. Money is alſo paid, i is it not, for baptiſe 
and interment ? 

$5 "Undoubtedly : ſome of the eral, ſer- 
vices coſt 15 and 18 hundred livres. Beſides 
every thing is well regulated in this article; 


an exact price fixed for the bell-tolling, for tire 


lights, the hangings, the number of prieſts and 
of chandeliers, and the quality of the orna- 
ments — this price, I ſay, protects chriſtiaus | 
from all impoſition. 


flba "x or 
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A. Of what ſervice is marriage to the 
prieſts It is a matter entirely ſecular, . 

B. You are ignorant then that the nuptial 
e! is taxed, and that this taxation ren- 
ders marriage a mixed buſineſs - nothing can be 
more juſt; for this being a carnal act, and con- 
ſequently little ſuited to beings ſpiritualized by 
religion, it is very proper to mul& the parties, 


and make them feel all the vileneſs of their 


mutual intercourſe. The ſacred celibacy which 
leaves to the prieſts the advantage of a ſecret 
concubinage is of ſo high importance that 
marriage cannot be loaded with obligations too 
burdenſome: it is well that the church does 
not reckon this union a crime. Beſides, the 
caſuiſts, Sanchez excepted, have bound it by ſo 
many ſhackles, that it is very difficult not to 
fin in the married ſtate: every thing, even to 
dreſs, is preſcribed in the new canons. | 
A, Civil wars _— cannot be uſeſul to the 
church? 
B. Very well, indeed! You are then i igno- 
rant that the clergy have excited almoſt all of 
theſe in Europe? It is by theſe wars that 
prieſts have acquired an abſolute dominion over 
conſciences; and if ſometimes their hopes. have 
been 9 as was the caſe in the north 
| of 


4 

of Europe, they have elſewhere been gainers 
by them. If they do not ſtir up theſe wars, ; 
they come between the parties, and ſhuffle the 
cards with more addreſs than does the Sigur 
Comus, the conjuror. Conſult hiſtory, and it 
will inſtru& you better than polemical- writings, 
There is no theological diſpute of any note, 
but has overturned thrones, ruined empires, 5 
and deluged whole regions with blood. 15 

A. Miſſions, far from being lucrative to the 
church, have on the contrary * it, and 
that frequently in the crueleſt way, of its beſt 
ſubjectss. 

B. The ſubjes forificed were 1 3 5 
ſentinels of the prieſtly army: while the pagans 
were murdering them, they were canonized at 
Rome, and this brought money. But all the 
miſſions have not been ſimilar to thoſe to 
Japan. Thoſe to China produced 187,200,000 
livres for the Jeſuits; 1,1 20, ooo livres for the 
Dominicans; and 1, 400, 500 livres for the ſe- 
cular prieſts: at Paraguay they afforded for the 
Jeſuits alone 4,878, 9 12, ooo livres; at Mexico, 
more than ſix billions for the whole clergy, &c. 


H h 3 FINAL 


FIN AL CAUSES. 


- ETERNAL order has willed that animals 
ſhould devour each other; one half of what- 
ever is endued with life is perpetually at war 
with the other half; and one part of the living 
ſubſtance conſtantly feeds upon the other part. 
We muſt confine ourſelves to facts when we 
would form juſt notions of this eternal order; 
obſerve the voracity of the eagle, the terrible 
force of his beak and his keen glances, which 
deſcry the remoteſt objects; this aerial bird 
ſhoots upon its prey with the ſwiftneſs of 
lghtaing. Examine the net-work which the 
ſpider forms to entrap the inſects; what nicety ! 
What addreſs ! - But the law which ordains the 
deſtruction of one animal for the good of an- 
other contributes undoubtedly to the increaſe of 
life, and the world advances and improves by 
this immutable order. It loſes none of the 

living ſubſtance; and, by a wonderful œco- 
-nomy of nature, its deſtruction ſerves. for its 
reproduction. Thus the fire of life, extin- 

guiſhed in one claſs of animals, rekindles im- 
mediately in another, grows purer, and burns 
_ with increaſed vigour. Lite i is an impetuous tor» 
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rent which requires only to be diffuſed. A cod. 
ſpawns a million of eggs; and all fiſhes are pro- 
lific, The deſire of multiplying is inherent in 
every ſpecies, and ſeveral of them need coer- 
cive forces to reſtrain their progreſs and main- 
tain their juſt proportion with the other ſpecies. 
In the animal ſyſtem therefore the reprodue- 
tion of the carnivorous tribes is not injurious to 
the other ſpecies, but is on the contrary both 


uſeful and neceſſary to them. The birds of the 


air, eat the inſects and worms which gnaw the 
trees to the very ſap, and ſtrip the earth of all 
its riches; this ſuperabundance of life would 
occaſion the horrors of famine, if certain ſpecies 
had not been placed by the eternal order to op- 
poſe theſe exceſſes. 

Is it credible, after this prodigious multiplica- 
tion, that men in the moſt civilized countries 
have {till ſuch difficulty in providing their ſub- 
ſiſtence? Is not this owing to the ſcourge of a 
political error which deſtroys fecundity, and de- 
feats the force of propagation ? | 
We muſt not, therefore, imagine that agri- 
culture contributes every where to the increaſe 
of life; there are countries in which it is at 


leaſt doubtful if cultivation does not diminiſh its - 


_ By clearing away the foreſts, many 


Hh 4 advantages 


ee 

advantages undoubtedly have been loſt, fince - 

animals of the greateſt _— in  fopphyitg gre 
were extirpated, ok 
It was neceſſary that nature Uther ſhould: cut 

off the ſtream of life and ſtop it in the univerſe, 
or, to prevent a fingle ſpecies from getting bead, ; 
and cauſing a general mortality in the whole 
animal ſyſtem, ſhould ſet the different ſpecies at 
war with each other: ſhe could admit no me- 
dium between the total extinction of life, ora 
counterpoiſe given to it, by directing that one 
part of the living ſubſtance ſnould feed upon the 
other. Such are the eternal barriers which na- 
ture oppoſes to that exceſſive increaſe which 
would entirely deſtroy the balance ; for it is of 
advantage to all the ſpecies, that there are in- 
ſurmountable obſtacles which confine each 1 | 
them to its due progreſs,  - 
In a dearth of the feathered tribes hid: feed 
upon inſects, do you not perceive that the cold- 
neſs of the ſeaſon completes: the deſtruction of 
the flies which pullulate in the-air, and prevents 
a frightful redundance, which would engender 
peſtileuce ar contagious diſeaſes, if theſe inſects 
were to continue to multiply only a few weeks 

| 1 | | MOL 

If one part of the wing: ſubſtance is is at war 
with 
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with the other, it is beeauſe ſupreme wildoꝶm 


haas fo ordered it. We do not perceive that this 
law of nature has occaſioned hitherto the extine- 
tion of a fingle ſpecies: on the contrary; it has 
preſerved each of them in a ſtate of vigour and 
of immortal youth; and without ſuch a ſalutary 
appointment, life would long ere now, by 


breaking down the equilibrium between the 


differetit heron S; of beings, have. been GUY 
effaced. | 

Is not the univerſal beweg of the being 
ſpecies manifeſted in thoſe reſpective enemies 
which maintain the balance and are provided 
with all the weapons and all the faculties ne- 
ceſſary for that end? Behold the inſects and 


reptiles which, covering the ſurface of the earth, | 


are oppoſed by au army of birds, active, vigilant, 


and voracious. The hares, the rabbits, the 


rats, and the field and houſe mice, which mul- 
tiply ſo prodigiouſſy, are preyed on by quadru- 


peds equally nimble in their motions, and en- 


dued with more force and a quicker fight. 


The enormous weight of horned cattle and the. 
ſwiftneſs- of deer leſſen not the empire which 


man holds over the brutes. 


' Laſtly, carnivorous animals, notwithſtanding 


their formidable weapons of defence, experience 
in 
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in the human race innumerable powers ih 
every where check their progreſs, or drive 
them to the deſerts in which to exerciſe their 
ferocity. . 


| fond: man, alas! who rules over other: crea- 
tures, how often does he not direct his force 
againſt himſelf ! how often is man with reſpect 

to man what carnivorous beaſts are to other 
animals! And this is the fault of that intelligent 
being called man, of him who . e 
by this dreadful error. 
Hobbes - his aſſerted that men are born in a 
ſtate of warfare with each other. This opinion 
is falſe when applied to the individuals of the 
human race; the organs of man are not adapted 
for deſtroying or tearing. His faculties, his 

wants, and his deſires, all announce that he is 
formed to live in ſociety, and that the more 
men are mutually connected by affection and 
benevolence, the nearer they approach to the 
ſtate of felicity. | 


This opinion of brobbes'i is alſo falſe with re- 

gard to civilized nations, conſidered in relation 
| tb each other, ſince they can obtain, from the 
inexhauſtible cultivation of the arts and ſciences, - 
the means of preventing the cruel neceſſity of 
making war; and the human race is very diſ- 

r tant 
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taut from that term of population, when a re- 
dundance of numbers ſhall become pernicious. 
The agricultural life, the attention to the 
| K ee of vegetation, and uſeful experi- 
ments, will ſhortly juſtify, and for ages, the in- 
finite wiſdom and goodneſs of the Supreme 
Being. The firſt ſtep towards truth is to ſa- 
crifice pride, and to acknowledge the depend- 
ance of all beings on thoſe general laws which 
nature has eſtabliſhed for the reproduction and 
preſervation of that immenſe quantity of living 
matter which circulates. in the world. Ima», 
ginary irregularities will thus diſappear ; for in 
the profound ſtudy of nature we ſhall have. 
learned to recognize a providence and final cauſes, 
that is to ſay, the proſperity of the n 
and the limit to which it tends, perfedtibility, | 

Without a certain degree of light caſt upon. 
the operations of nature, the ene of our 
imagination would diſplace important truths; 
our mind, alarmed by appearances, would loſe 
thoſe ſentiments of confidence, thoſe ſublime 
and cheering ſentiments which diſcover to us a 
ele being animating and governing all the maſs 
of the world, and which imprint on this ne- 
ceſſary being, beſides his infinite power, the at- 
tributes, ſupremely: amiable, . of wiſdom. and. 


goodneſs: 


„ n 
goodneſs: it is by this happy contemplation 
that the ſoul riſes. to the great whole, and 
difencumbers itſelf from thoſe vile and earthly 
errors which load human reaſon in the ſchools, 


* 


* 


HOW DARES COMMERCE TO DISPUTE THE 
| PRE-EMINENCE WITH AGRICULTURE. | 


rae cultivator ! To bim is eſpecially com- 
mitted the depoſit of public liberty. The men 
who are ſpread over the plains, theſe are the true 
true defenders of a free conſtitution ! I reckon. 
more on the cultivator than on the trader, 
The huſbandman poſſeſſes confidence, and is 
| diſpoſed to be communicative; he is not ſatisfied 
with the ſucceſs of an undertaking or of a 
ſimple experiment, unleſs he cauſes his neigh- 
| bour to repeat it: he feels that people acquire 
only in common, and enjoy only in participa- 
tion; he is not envious of another's field, be- 
cuaufe proſperity ought to be the ſame in all 

_ fields equally cultivated ; the fertility of one 

' field becoming the pledge of the fertility of 
that which 'is adjacent. The trader on the 
contrary ſtands aloof, becauſe he dreads a rival; 
8 5 his 


) 

his gain ſornetimes depends upon the ſecret of a 
particular enterpriſe, and oftener upon an ob- 
ſcure market, or a mercantile ſtratagem which 
he conceals from others. Every merchant's 
warehouſe becomes a diſtin& republic; and the 
harmony of the whole affects not the proprietor, 
whoſe proſperity is only oO by the ruin 
of all his competitors. 

The cultivator has a 9 Alber; arg! | 
humaner ſoul. As he produces by the aid of 
nature, he deſires not immoderate gains; he 

cannot pant after thoſe which are arbitrary, and 
ſtill leſs after thoſe that are unlimited; he deals 

not in the lottery ; he creates with the ſun, 
with the ſeafons, with an experimental and 
daily induſtry. The merchant, whoſe object is 
to acquire exorbitant profits, tries and forces all 
kinds of enterprizes ; bent on incidental gains, 
he deſpiſes them if they are moderate; he. is 
not ſatisfied with a competence, but aſpires to 
a fortune. Mercantile cunning invariably makes 
impreſſions which in time contract the moſt en- 
larged mind and moſt extenſive capacity. The 
huſbandman, whoſe aim is to labour and gain 
with the peaceful courſe of nature alone, 
nouriſhes not thoſe preying conceptions which 
waſte the keen merchant and place him per- 


| petually | 
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petrally between a lofty-criminal fortune and 4 
bankruptcy; running all the hazardous chances, 
he is never acquainted with the repoſe enjoyed 
by the cultivator, who is moderate in his 
wiſhes, and, like the child on its mother's 
boſom, ſleeps in the lap of the earth. | 

Have we witneſſed humane and patriotic ideas 
in commercial bodies? No. All their views 

are excluſive, Hear the manufacturers; every 
thing muſt be ſacrificed to their avarice: hear 
the merchants; war muſt be commenced on ac- 
count of their commodities : hear the white co- 
Ioniſis; humanity muſt be ſacrificed, that they 
may ſell their ſugar and coffee at a higher price. 
The ſordid idea of adding to their daily gain, of 
augmenting their yearly income, renders them 
ſtrangers to ſound political notions; They 
would have ſeparate laws for themſelves to fa- 
your continually their avarice, and would im- 
poſe coercive regulations on others, calculated 
for their own intereſt, 

There is no cultivator at this day 0 
the hope of leading a happier life under a ſky 
more ſuited to the freedom and expanſion of 
genius, would quit France to retire into Ger- 
many, Holland, Spain, or Ruſſia. The princes, 
the prieſts, and financiers have emigrated: no- 

. | thing 
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hing proves better the excellence of our. conſti= 
tution. The Engliſh, the Poles, the Geaſs | 
and the Swedes are not ſo free, 


The nobles, notwithſtanding their fabtlety 
of genius for intrigue, reſemble ſavages; they 
admit with extreme difficulty new 1deas, how- 
ever analogous they may be to thoſe which 
they already poſſeſs : their brain is quite impe- 
netrable to notions out of their ordinary con- 
ception ; they are and will be, in that reſpect, 
much below the peaſant. 

Behold then the word great It abo- 
liſhed! The cultivators will feel that they 
| ought to be governed ſolely by the laws, and 

not by thoſe who diſpenſe them. By the ap- 
pellation of great, was always underſtood in 
France a man whoſe authority among, his 
fellow citizens enabled him to do much injury; 
if he enjoyed in addition a lucrative: poſt, he 
was completely great. An intendant was a 
great man in country places. Where are the 
intendants? Do you flatter yourſelf to re- eſta- 
bliſh them in the provinces? Though all the 
towns ſhould yield, ſtill would the cottages re- 
ſiſt. The cultivators ! theſe are the firmeſt 
| ſupports of the revolution. 8 

A government was ta be eſtabliſhed which 

ſhould 
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ſhould admit men of office and not grandees. 
It was neceſſary to grant to all the cultivators 
the right of atending the primary aſſemblies, of 
filling the magiſtracy, of keeping arms in their 
houſes, and of augmenting their ſtrength by 
public exerciſes ; for it is but equitable that tho 
people employed in tillage ſhould be under the 
immediate protection of the government, that 
they ſhould be as much favoured as the rich in 

the proſecution of inſults received, and that no 
law ſhould raiſe bars to their fortune: if the 

fruits of their labour be not raviſhed from their 
hands, they will love the conſtitution, 

Polity and laws in a ſociety are good in pro- 
portion as they conform to the intention of 
Providence, which certainly has not connected 
happineſs with the encroachments. of ambition 
and pride. 

To equality nature has linked the preſerva- 

tion of our ſocial qualities; equality muſt pro- 
duce every good, becauſe it unites men, elevates 
their ſoul, and prepares them for the mutual 
ſentiments of benevolence and friendſhip. We 
may hence conclude. that inequality engenders 
8 every miſchief, fince it degrades them, ſows 
among them diviſion. and ftrife, and takes 
away political virtue; aud the ardent love. of the 
Fommunity. 
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Providence has not permitted that the import EY 
of equality ſhould be overſtrained; but the 
ſtronger it is, the more will it contribute to 
felicity: never can it degenerate or become a 
vice, becauſe it can never be unjuſt, and, re- 
moving us equally from tyranny and ſetvi- 
tude, it unites men and gives them the ſame 
intereſt. fi tr 
The import of 3 is, ha no > other 
than the import of our own dignity; by ſuffer- 
ing it to weaken, men have grown flaves, and 
by its renovation alone will they become free. 
If it was expedient for us to form new laws, 
it was. on that account. alſo expedient to re- 
nounce in the firſt inſtance our independance. 
But it was otherwiſe with. our equality, for 
this is undeniably the ſource of true bleſſings, 
and cannot be loſt without 1 che een T 
calamities, | 
A tyrannical government may be recognized - 
by theſe features: when it forbids the progreſs 
of knowledge, the free communication of ſuch. 
ideas as are calculated to enlighten men, and 
the aſſemblies which are to unite them; when 
it beſets them with ſpies, and marks every 
word that is uttered. Such a monſtrous go- 
vernment muſt unayoidably fall, fince the 
"ION II. 1 hatred 
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"Unto aud contempt which PE HERE will 
_ ſooner. or later avenge the majeſty of an in- 
ſulted nation. Authority will under ſuch eir- 


er TEC return to Ow ſource from Wbenes "I 


2 But to n * FORE 8 ap- | 
pointments on perſonal qualities, without regard 
to fortune; to prevent the magiſtrates from en- 
riching themſelves by their employments: to 
oblige them to give an account to the public 
of their adminiſtration :—theſe. are the princi- 
pal points of every free government. And the 
huſbandmen then feel that they are _ be» 
come e and «whe at 1 a OT 
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= TRR 2 of Austria, it is 3 N 
© gerivesits origin from Haſburg, who, before his 
1 being elected emperor in 1253, had been, ſays 
Voltaire, the champion of the Abbé of Saint 
FE. Gall againſt the biſhop of Bale; in a trivial eon - 
1 > | 8 teſt about a few caſks of wine. His fortune 
= as. then ſo * to ö his e that 


(uy Fay 


he was at one time High Steward to Oftocarius, 
Ling of Bobemia, who being afterwards urged to 


pay homage. to bim, replied that be owed him 


nothing, ſince... he had paid him his Wages. But 


What is known but to very bew, this hiſtorical 


made her ſon 1 during. his Bah 


France, not to viſit Voltaire. The vanity of 


imei WAS, * a little bug at this, $19} Erie 


7% 9 r N 
gert — e 
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"he mur r rner e or premuots. . 
EPEI 8 2 ual Par: 1638 


Þ ADE, a year, the weld iuftri- 
ous of this century ! The diſtinguiſhed and 


unique year in which the French have reco- 


vered to Gaul that liberty which deſpotiſit held | : 
in chains! Adieu, immortal year which has 


fixed a limit to the debaſement of the people, 


by revealing to them the claims of which the - 
originals were loſt! Adieu, moſt glorious, year 


diſtinguiſhed by the courageous activity of the 


Pariſians, by the death of the moſt lofty and 
moſt magnificent clergy, and by the deceaſe of 
the moſt potent and moſt elevated e ee who : 


l in canvelfions:” 
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Wonderful year! patriotiſti has ae rge in 


complete armour from your generous loins;' it 
has in a moment placed in their due ſtation A 


crowd of enlightened citizens, "who have pro- 
' duced talents aloe: and have given to at- 


tentive and aſtoniſhed Europe operant leſſons 
of which the will vndoubtedly' profit tn ga 


Incomparable year! you have ſeen the ter- 


ars of the government of dreadful me- 


mory which had ſo cloſe an intercourſe with 


the Baſtille, its favourite-miſtreſs, and the moſt 


preguant and moſt enormous female ever be- 
held, who periſhed by a ſudden and violent at- 
tack. On the ſame day you witnefſed my brave 

eee fave the national. :aflecgbly Which 
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* The court of Spain lately ED an order prohibiting the 


| pariſh. of Varcarlos, ſituated a quarter of a league from the 


frontiers of France, to celebrate the feſtival which that pariſh 


gave every year on the 25th of July, and at which a great 


number of French attended to make merry with their brethren 
and neighbours the Spaniards. A penalty of 20 livres was to 
be inflicted on every houſe in caſe of diſobedience. The in- 
habitants of Varcarlos aſked the reaſon of the prohibition. 


Ide anſwer was that it was intended to prevent the intercourſe 


of thoſe Frenchmen who would no longer adore their prieſts, 


and who took it into their heads to make laws for themſelves. 
Well! we know how it ſtands,” replied an old man; 


«© but if we do not hold this feſtival, we ſhall ſoon celebrate an- 


« other at which all Spain will dance, and the court of Madrid 
' muſt pay the fidlers.” 


was 


(45 3. : 
was WEE facrificed; and intimidate the ſword. 
which the prince De Lambeſc had already made 


to gleam, that perfidious ſword placed in the 
hand of foreign troops, and which, whatever be 


alleged, was aimed to kill us in order to 111 itſelf EY 


of the trouble of paying us u N YE Frick 
What unexpected events does this: your: com- 
prehend! In the ſpace of a few months, the of 
misfortunes: and blunders of many ages have 
been repaired. Mali has recovered his firſt dig- 
nity; and the ſyſtem of feudality and oppreſſion 
which nN ane e e is an- 
nulled . Fr een ee rode 
bear the © oourtrpachbgle! bleſs as yok of 
the revolution. I preſent to you my incenſe; 
auguſt year! you have changed my Paris ; it 
is now quite different, and will be the abode of 
happineſs and freedom. I already breathe in it 
the air of the Swiſs mountains. I am a ſoldier; 
not as a dog of war, ſet on by a choleric, weak, 
or 1 T6008, but as a citizen » who will 


* Nicolas Lefeore, b r of es prince of Cond, N 
Henry IV. ſaid to his pupil that the court is always the enemy 
of the nation, He was perhaps the only man then in France 
who knew that truth: we have ſince had * proofs of 
the aſſertion. | 
+ Alluding to the Tables de Paris of the author Trane . 
las- 5 
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2, joyfully: ſurrender his life in the true, cauſe of 
| biggouO 


For theſe thirty years: . 1 had. Sica pre- 


Kees that 1 ſhould not die without being 
witneſs to a great political event: I fed my 
ſoul and my writings with the rapturous proſ- 
pet. This is the year for my pen; I offer 
you my warmeſt thanks, beneficent year! if 
my portrait needs to be drawn anew, it will 
one day at leaſt be ſaid, that in this year the 
Pariſians diſplayed to heaven and to the throne 


an hundred thouſand armed men within twenty - 


four hours! They did not ſuffer their city to 


be deſtroyed; and they made a general mqve- 


ment which has been ene . 
yo : and to the reſt of Europe. 


Great year! you will be the: year 952 regane- 


ration; you will bear that name: you fly away 
to fink into the ocean of time. Adieu, ſince it 
is impoſſible for our wiſhes to prolong your 
| Nay ! but at leaſt tell my dear eldeſt daughter 
te year two thouſand four hundred and forty, 


that we run to meet her with all our ſtrength, 


and haſten to embrace her. Without flattery, 
you much reſemble her; dear fleeting. year ; 
I had even a momentary perſuaſion, that it was 
needed * to change the date of . birth. 


But 
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Bot your younger: "ſiſter PR not lee, of Wl 
Will have more beauty and wit than 


becauſe patriotiſm is a virtue which 9 
; by. exerciſe; ;.:becauſe we .muſt Kill meditate on 9 
the public felicity.co rear an immoreable elißee 


and becauſe the grand effort of the human 
mind is not to e good nest to thens 
into execution. 8 | —— OR 24d; l 
Adieu, unparalleled year in our - hiſtory f * 
; who was free long before the days of your li- 
| berty, can I negle& to be faithful to your me- 
mory? No. Every day will I pour forth my 
gratitude to the Supreme Being for having _ 
ſhown me the dawn ef the ſun of freedom: 
he ſhines upon my country, armed with all his 
rays. Monteſquieu, Mably, Helvetius, Thomas, 
Voltaire, Rouſſeau, and Turgot, ſleep in the 
tomb; they have not viewed the days of glory 
which their genius had prepared, Oh! with 
| what acclamations would they have fal uted the 


regenerated French nation! 'To their voice, 


alas! and not to mine, it belonged to chant your 
patriotic virtues ! They have outrun my tardy 
expectation, they have ſurpaſſed my deareſt _ 
hopes. But I will write at leaſt what I have 
ſeen ; that ſuch events may never decay in the 
memory of men; _— ben may learn at all 

| Ss | times. 
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times and in all KU Ade 3 need onſ "= 
their hands and their heads to deſtroy every ſort 
ny; that they have only to wiſh it z 
and that God lobes equvally all his creatures 
formed of the ſame clay, and protects e, 

every generous inſurrection, becauſe the book of 
has deſcends from his eternal throne. Adieu, 
tumultuous, but moſt dear and moſt reſ] an 
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